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HE DECISION OF THE MERGER CASE will give rise to the discussion 
of the whole subject of the prevention of competition by combi- 
nations. The defendants in the merger suit claim that as a matter 
of fact competition is not affected by bringing two roads under the 
same management. The United States court has, however, decided 
that where the same parties control two parallel roads they can 
if they wish run them as one, and in such case competition would be 
hindered if not actually prevented. If the controlling parties place 
themselves in a situation where they are able to prevent competition, 
even if they do not actually exercise this power, they are nevertheless 
violating the provisions of the SHERMAN statute of 1890. 

This may be good law as based on that statute, but the SHERMAN 
law is in a sense tentative, and a closer examination into the manner 
in which roads compete or do not compete with each other may show 
that this statute and the construction of it do injustice to large inter- 
ests and may be adverse to a wise public policy. It is easy to con- 
ceive of railroads that may be under the control of one and the same 
management, that do not and cannot compete with each other. They 
are so situated that there cannot be competition between them. The 
control of such roads by one corporation or set of men cannot then be 
held to prevent competition which never has existed and never can 
exist. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific roads are parallel 
roads. On the through traffic there is no doubt that they are in com- 
petition, but it must be the case that for certain sections of the roads 
there is no competition in purely local traffic. There seems to be no 
reason why the same management might not legally control parts of 
each of these roads in so far as local traffic is concerned. 

There are so many ways of looking at competition and the absence 
of it, that it would seem to be necessary, in order to prove violations 
of the trust law, that question of the fact of actual competition being 
possible should be shown to the court, before it can fairly decide that 
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law has been violated by a merger or trust. It is not enough to 
assume that there would be competition were it not for the combina- 
tion. It seems unjust to assert that a trust prevents competition 
unless it is actually proved there was a possible competition to pre- 
vent. It must also be considered what sort of competition it is right 
or necessary to protect. In all trades and industries, whether of raw 
material or manufactures, as times and methods change competition 
in one form is suppressed and succeeded by other forms. The wheat 
fields of the East cannot compete with those of the West. The intro- 
duction of machinery in numerous branches of manufacture has de- 
stroyed competition of those who formerly made similar articles by 
hand. The history of industrial progress is one showing the contin- 
ual destruction of older forms of competition. If attempts had been 
made to stop this, progress would have ceased. 

It is believed that a wider and more patient investigation of the 
alleged destruction of competition by trusts and mergers will show 
that these alleged disastrous results are only temporary. They 
appear at periods when the old forms of competition being discarded, 
the new and better forms have not yet taken their place. It is possi- 
ble that the demand for the arrest of new processes by governmental 
power may be very unwise. Monopolies created by law are one thing. 
They were abnormal and prevented the free working of natural laws. 
Monopolies created by nature have been recognized as irremediable. 
No one seeks to remedy by statute the variations of soil and climate. 
The monopolies which are created by trusts are not created by special 
charter, they are the outgrowth of natural law. It may be as dis- 
astrous for legislatures to undertake to control them as it would be to 
undertake to control the tides by law. The laws under which the 
trusts find a way to exist are general laws of which any citizen or 
number of citizens may avail themselves. The only way in which 
they suppress competition is by the assertion of the power of greater 
capital over smaller capital. How are legislators going to abrogate 
the natural law that the man who has ten dollars cannot compete 
with the man who has one hundred dollars? As the wealth of 
the country increases, capital may be used in larger and larger 
amounts. The trust of to-day is pre-eminent because it has the 
largest amount of capital. But there is no security to any particular 
trust that it may not have to compete with an equal or larger one. 
The country has not reached the limit of the development of its 
wealth. By unwisely attacking trusts in answer to a political out- 
cry, easily started by demagogues, the government of the country may 
put a stop to development and progress, as governments formerly 
stopped progress by granting monopolies. One process is the reverse 
of the other, but the consequences of both may alike be evil. 
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THE FINANCIAL SUPREMACY OF NEW YORK CITY may not for 
a long time be seriously disputed, but there are indications that several 
of the interior cities are growing in banking power to an extent that 
is much reducing the preponderance of the great money centre of the 
United States. The sun of the system is not increasing in size in the 
same degree that many of its satellites are growing. That any of the 
latter will ever become too great to be influenced as now by the supe- 
rior force of the present centre, may be still in doubt. The country 
is, however, large enough and wealthy enough to contain more than 
one financial sun. 

In examining the case of European money markets, it is found 
that in the leading nations the financial and political centre is gener- 
ally in the same city. Paris, Berlin and London are all the political 
as well as the financial capitals of their respective countries. In the 
United States the political capital has a city for itself. No one of the 
great commercial centres adds anything to its greatness in that respect 
by being also a political capital. The revenues of the central Govern- 
ment, in their distribution at least, are received in appropriate pro- 
portions in all parts of the country. In the collection of internal 
revenue the same rule prevails. But in the collection of the revenue 
from customs, a preponderating part is drawn into the Treasury in 
New York city. Itis questionable whether this is not a disadvantage 
to the financial interests of that city rather than otherwise. The 
customs on the importations received at this port are paid by checks 
on the banks, and these are collected by the Sub-Treasury through 
the clearing-house. These checks are offset by the checks in which 
the Treasury meets its expenditures, and which are received either 
directly or indirectly by the New York city banks. As a rule the 
Treasury draws more from the New York city banks than the latter 
draw from the Treasury, and it occurs not infrequently that the 
reserves of the banks are reduced in this way faster than they can be 
made good in the ordinary course of business. 

The resources of the New York banks are swelled by the deposit 
with them of large portions of the reserves of banks in other parts of 
the country. In the past twenty-five years there have been so many 
occasions in which the associated banks of New York have been 
placed by Government demands on them in a position where they 
could not freely meet the demands of their correspondents, that cau- 
tious banks in the interior now keep larger reserves at home whenever 
they have reason to anticipate unusual business demands. This is 
particularly noticeable in the larger interior cities, especially in 
Chicago. The deposits and clearings of the New York banks have 
not apparently been much affected. They still increase, but the real 
question is, do they increase as they would if there were no fears 
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excited by recurring stringencies in the money market in preventing 
which the banks seem to be able to exert themselves successfully. A 
correspondent bank keeps a balance in New York for various com- 
mercial reasons, among them that in emergencies it may receive 
accommodation by loan. There is no doubt that at times the ability 
of the New York banks to loan money to the interior has been crippled 
and at the very times too when such loans were the most needed. The 
country has increased in wealth and the deposits carried by the banks 
bear a greater proportion than ever to capital, but the New York city 
banks would probably show to-day deposits at least one-third larger 
had it not been for the unfortunate collapses and crises which seem to 
be a part of the present system. 

Itis customary to place the blame of the sudden deficiencies which 
occur in the currency available in the central market to the locking 
up of money in the Treasury. This has no doubt been the principal 
cause in the past. There are indications, however, that other causes 
have developed within the last year or two. The great development 
of combinations in railroads and manufacturing industries, make 
sudden drafts of cash for various purposes more frequent. In other 
words, the proportion of business which requires cash is increasing as 
well as the business that can be handled by the clearing-house. The 
reserves heretofore regarded as adequate by the law and by the banks 
do not meet the demand as they once did. The banks not only keep 
their own reserves, but they hold those of trust companies and other 
financial institutions. The law years ago fixed twenty-five per cent. 
of demand liabilities as an adequate cash reserve to be held by the 
National banks of New York city. A legal limit thus fixed tends to 
cause alarm when it is trenched on and imparts a feeling of security 
when it is exceeded. Both the alarm and the security felt may be 
fictitious. 

The associated banks of New York have occupied the same rela- 
tion to the banks of the United States as the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France do to the banks in those countries. They hold 
the reserves which are first drawn on when any emergency arises. 
Since the growth of trust companies the strain on the reserves has 
increased. The great central banks of England and France keep 
much larger cash reserves than the associated banks of New York 
city and have in addition the privilege of issuing circulating notes, 
the Bank of England to a limited and the Bank of France to a prac- 
tically unlimited extent. 

The legislators who drafted the National Bank Act from the first 
recognized New York city as the natural financial centre of the coun- 
try, but they also established other centres of reserve which they hoped 
perhaps would in some measure compete with that centre. Twenty-- 
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five per cent. cash reserve was thought to be sufficient. But of late 
years the inadequacy of this amount has been proved again and again. 
It is probable that if the minimum had been forty per cent. instead of 
twenty-five many of the crises which have occurred might have been 
prevented. 

An increase of the amount of reserve held would of course involve 
great changes in the methods of conducting business, and among 
other effects it would probably have driven many of the small institu- 
tions into consolidation, so that in the end the business would be con- 
centrated in a smaller number of banks. But whatever opinion may 
be held as to this, it seems certain that the strengthening of the 
reserves of the New York city banks would add to the general confi- 
dence in their ability to meet emergencies, which they seem at present 
unable to do satisfactorily. Unless something is done in this direc- 
tion, many banks will prefer to build up the interior reserve cities as 
rivals to New York, because the banks in these cities will not be 
exposed to as many unexpected drafts on their reserves. 


te tt. 
_—o a 





THE ADVERSE EXCHANGE RATE prevailing almost steadily against 
the United States for some years past, despite enormous apparently 
favorable trade balances, has attracted the attention of students of 
the money market both in this country and elsewhere. Mr. CORNELIS 
ROZENRAAD discussed the matter at considerable length and with 
marked ability before a meeting of the London Institute of Bankers 
in Kebruary—a report of the address having just come to hand in the 
** Journal of the Institute.” That part of the address relating to the 
United States will be found in another part of this issue of the 
MAGAZINE. 

While Mr. ROZENRAAD does not fail to take note of the difficulty 
in determining the actual balance of trade, owing to the large amount 
of what is now commonly called the invisible balance, he concludes 
that after making a fair allowance therefor, America should have 
drawn a considerable amount of gold from abroad in payment for 
the large volume of exports of products. That gold has not been 
imported to a greater extent Mr. ROZENRAAD attributes to the inelas- 
ticity in our currency system, and especially to the increase in the 
notes of the National banks. The gold that would have come to us 
with a proper monetary system has been kept away by the large 
quantity of silver and paper money filling the channels of circulation. 
Neither the National bank notes nor the silver being subject to gold 
redemption, there is no demand for gold for use in exchange for these 
two forms of currency. Except with respect to the gold certificates, 
the money of the country does not actually rest upon a gold founda- 
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tion. The silver certificates are based upon silver and the National 
bank notes are based upon the public debt, which of course must be 
perpetuated if the notes are to be continued, unless they are permitted 
to be issued on some other form of security. Although a purely gold 
currency is perhaps unnecessarily expensive, since it involves the 
locking up of a very large amount of capital, yet when account is 
taken of all the losses caused by the depreciation of the greenbacks, 
the disturbances caused by the silver policy of the country from 1878 
to 1893, and the costly method of issuing bank circulation based upon 
the public debt, the question arises whether after all it would not have 
been more economical, as it certainly would have been safer, to require 
that every dollar of paper should have been secured by an ample fund 
of gold. This is substantially the policy adopted in England since the 
Bank Act of 1844. Perhaps such a system would not afford sufficient 
elasticity in a country like the United States; but if ordinarily banks 
were allowed to issue a dollar of their circulating notes for every dollar 
of gold held, and a further amount subject to a tax, the needed elastic- 
ity would besupplied. The retirement of the greenbacks and the bond- 
secured bank notes would provide a vacuum which gold would readily 
come forward to fill, and the gold thus obtained could be used as a 
basis for circulation. 

The issuing of bank circulation secured by gold would tend to 
prevent the exportation of the gold produced by our own mines and 
would, in times of exceptional demands for money, operate to attract 
gold from abroad. <A bank at present desiring to issue $100,000 of 
its notes must invest more than that sum in Government bonds, 
whereas if compelled to put up gold instead of bonds, only an amount 
equal to the circulation would be required, and this requirement could 
be slightly modified to permit of elasticity provided a light tax were 
imposed sufficient to prevent undue expansion. 

Bank notes based on an adequate gold reserve could not be 
attacked on the score of safety, at least, whatever other objection 
might be urged against them. Any currency that is as good as a 
Bank of England note or a United States gold certificate has some- 
thing substantial in its favor. 





_ 
—_ 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE between this country and other nations 
is no longer easy to determine with anything approaching exactness. 
Time was when it was considered a simple matter to explain just what 
was done with the proceeds of our exports, and these explanations 
were more or less borne out by the export or import of specie. In 
fact, the movement of specie being known, one might almost work 
back and determine the amount of the exports. But ever since such 
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a thing as a trade balance was conceived of in economic science, the 
problem of unraveling its mysteries has been growing more confused. 
This must be due to the closer trade relations that now exist among 
nations, and to the ease with which capital can be transferred from 
one country to another. When each nation was as much on its guard 
in its business relations against the hostility of all the others as it was 
in its political relations, there were frequent settlements for fear undue 
advantage might be taken. When everything connected with the 
old transaction was squared, then a new one began. Now, however, 
international trade is conducted with almost the same freedom as 
domestic trade and in domestic trade no one seems to care just what 
balance comes to the advantage, say of one State, as compared with 
other States. The nations of the earth, at least those of high com- 
mercial standing in their business relations, are becoming more like 
the States of the United States. Thecapitalists of each nation invest 
freely in any or all of the others according to the facility with which 
they can evade taxation or receive advantage from the state of the 
money market. 

As there is no way in which the statistics of this world’s business 
can be determined, there is of course no way of arriving at any accu- 
rate conclusion as to the results of it. This gradual advance toward 
homogeneity in the world’s business is a natural phase of evolution. 
The movement of gold seems to depend less on its use for the pay- 
ment of balances than upon the necessity the great banking institu- 
tions of the world are under of maintaining suitable reserves. 





i tp ei 
—_ 


IN DISCUSSING THE ADVANTAGES of different methods of bank- 
ing it is often lost sight of that there are at least two points of view 
from which the subject is looked at. A banking system may be en- 
tirely satisfactory and safe from the standpoint of the bank manager 
and stockholder, and it may be far from a success in furnishing bank- 
ing facilities to the general public. 

Under systems where a few banks have practically a monopoly of 
the banking business, where new capital can not enter except through 
existing banks, the accommodations enjoyed by the public are apt to 
be stunted. The opportunities to obtain good dividends on the cap- 
ital employed are so good that only the best accounts are accepted and 
only the very best customers can obtain loans. There is no competi- 
tion which seeks out and encourages small accounts, and is willing 
to accommodate small borrowers. Such a business is a fine one from 
the standpoint of the banker, and as the smallest possible risk is taken, 
such a system is, as a rule, safe. Under it, however, the masses of 
small depositors or borrowers seldom come directly to the banks. 
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They deal with the capitalists of greater wealth who act as middle- 
men between the banks and the great majority of the public. 

On the other hand, where competition in banking is perfectly free, 
the system entails more risk and labor on the banker, but it extends 
greater and cheaper accommodations to the public. It is on account 
of this free competition among bankers that the people of the United 
States enjoy greater facilities in obtaining money cheaply than in al- 
most any other country in the world. 

There may be many defects in our banking system. It may be 
deficient in its use of some forms of credit, but it is undoubtedly true 
that loans at reasonable rates of interest can be obtained by almost 
anyone who has evidence of ability to obtain the money to repay the 
loan either from future earnings or future productions. There is no 
form of productive enterprise that can not obtain the banking assis- 
tance it needs. The system or lack of system in the United States 
comprising National, State, private, Savings banks, trust companies 
and other financial offices, is indicative of a specialization in the bus- 
iness which has been developed in response to the actual wants of the 
public. From the standpoint of the banker there is too much compe- 
tition and, owing to this, too little chance for profit. But the pros- 
perity of the country and the general contentment of the people with 
the banks as they are indicates that from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public the banking system is a success. There is a power of 
adaptability in it which makes the banks at the money centres capable 
of taking care of the largest transactions, while the banks in the re- 
moter parts do not suffer the smallest chances of dealing to escape 
their notice. 

In considering any improvements or so-called reforms, it is well 
to investigate the effect they will have. Will they benefit the banker 
with no corresponding benefit to the public? Will they expose the 
public to greater risks ? 

The great question in bank legislation is to obtain greater elas- 
ticity in the circulation of money. The volume of the circulating 
medium, composed at present of National bank notes, Government 
notes, certificates based on coin, and coin, has not the necessary qual- 
ities to increase or diminish in volume with any sufficient correspon- 
dence to the requirements of business. Under present methods al- 
lowed by law, the available supply of cash is either too great, when 
the interest rates are abnormally low, and unsafe speculation is en- 
couraged, or it is insufficient or impossible to obtain except at 
excessive rates. These repeated fluctuations are the bane of regular 
business enterprise. Such capability for expansion and contraction as 
is possessed by the present paper currency bears no reasonable rela- 
tion to business wants. 
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As a remedy it is proposed to grant to the National banks directly, 
and through their power to become National banks to the State and 
private banks indirectly, the power to issue what is called an asset 
currency, or rather a currency based on the general credit of the bank. 
The proposition is to grant this privilege to a limited degree without 
immediately interfering with the present currency based on bonds. 
The Fow Ler bill, which embodies this plan, made every possible 
provision for the safety of such circulation. If its provisions were in 
force, the National bank circulation of the country would bear a 
strong analogy to the note issues of the Bank of England, partly 
based on Government bonds and partly on the gold reserve. The 
Bank of France, however, affords the best example of a purely asset 
currency. The Bank is expected to redeem these notes in specie at 
all times. But the possibility of specie redemption is not the main 
basis of the credit and security of these notes. The main basis of 
their security is that they represent the actual ownership of the mate- 
rials and products of the country, the evidences of such ownership 
being held as collateral by the Bank. The note issues of the Bank of 
France are permitted on the general principle that they are a neces- 
sary means of effecting the interchange of materials and products 
among citizens engaged in business. The first object of the Bank is 
to encourage business, and that it does so to a greater extent than 
most banks is pointed out in an article reprinted in the April MAGa- 
ZINE from the London ‘‘ Statist.” Evidences of ownership of prop- 
erty, whether commercial bills or warehouse receipts, are discounted 
by the Bank, and the customers receive its notes with which they 
may effect among themselves such exchanges as they desire. When 
the demand is great the Bank increases its issues, and when it falls off 
the notes flow back to the Bank in payment of the discounted bills, or 
to take up other evidences of the ownership of property. No bill is 
too small for discount, and the Bank takes every pains to encourage 
the small dealer and place him on an equal footing with his wealthi- 
est compatriot. The Bank has never failed to meet all demands and 
has never suspended specie payments except on occasions of univer- 
sal national calamity. 

It must be allowed that the banks of the United States under nor- 
mal conditions extend to the people of this country banking facilities 
equal to those enjoyed by the Bank of France, in that the smallest as 
well as the largest dealer may find a bank which will look after his 
interests. But they are restricted in a particular where the Bank of 
France has ample power. Nor would it perhaps be safe to grant to 
several thousand small institutions a privilege which can so safely be 
exercised by a powerful financial institution like the Bank of France. 
But, as has been stated, the issue of an asset currency by our banks 
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is proposed to a restricted extent only, which will insure safety while 
yielding some of the advantages to business men here which the busi- 
ness men of France receive from their bank. 

It has been shown heretofore in this MAGAZINE that under the 
FOWLER bill, which provides for the issue of asset currency in a cer- 
tain proportion to capital, that the bulk of this currency would prob- 
ably be issued by the banks of the largest capital, at those monetary 
centres where the fluctuations in available cash are soonest and most 
severely felt. Temptation to use the privilege for fraud is reduced to 
the greatest extent possible under a law which grants equal privilege 
to all banks whether great or small. 

On the whole, when the project of the issue of asset currency is 
considered from the two standpoints mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, it seems clear that it will bring much greater advantages 
to the business public than to the banks. The latter will not be so 
greatly benefited by the direct profit on circulation, but will be indi- 
rectly helped by the greater safety and facility which the possession 
of the privilege will enable them to enjoy. 

It is not believed that with the great volume of Government notes 
and certificates outstanding, there will be much inducement to the 
banks to issue asset currency when business conditions are normal. 


It will be held in reserve, especially by the large central banks, and 
used more as an emergency currency. Any provisions which will aid 
in making such a result more certain should be added to the bill even 
if thereby the privilege of asset currency should on the surface seem 
to be made less valuable to the banks. Their compensation will be 
evolved from greater stability in the available money and the conse- 
quent increased prosperity of the business public. 


——— 
oe 





THE PROSPECTIVE CONSOLIDATION, or according to the latest 
phraseology, the merger, of the National Bank of Commerce with the 
Western National Bank is another step towards the great institution 
which may eventually have the power to regulate and keep in check 
the many diverse elements which altogether contribute to make the 
banking power of the United States greater than that of any country 
in the world. By a late report the deposits of the National Bank of 
Commerce were $53,000,000 and those of the Western National 
$54,000,000. The combined institution will have a capital of $20,000,- 
000. The combined deposits will be about the same as those of the 
National City Bank. 

The strongest supporters of a bank currency based on assets 
recognize that the safety of such a currency would be greatly 
strengthened if its issue could be confined to a few strong banks. It 
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is not probable that the tendency to build up stronger institutions 
than have answered the purpose heretofore is due to any desire to 
prepare for the issue of currency, although the possession of large 
capital would give great advantage in this respect. The large bank 
is required to meet large transactions and secondarily to give stability 
to the money market at critical times. But it will require other 
mergers to produce an institution having from its capital and resources 
the same ratio of influence to the banking power of the United States 
as exists between the Bank of England and the banking power of 
Great Britain or between the Bank of France and the banking power 
of that country. The New York associated banks have heretofore 
by their united action averted or palliated serious monetary troubles. 
The control of the clearing-house action and policy rests with the 
membership, through committees chosen. When the clearing-house 
was first organized the banks composing the membership were more 
equal in capital and resources. This equality is being lost. There 
are several institutions whose financial strength greatly preponderates 
over that of the majority of their associates. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the greater the bank the greater must be its influence in 
controlling the policy of the association. If mergers continue it is not 
impossible that a bank may be ultimately formed so preponderating 
in the operations of the money market, that its advice may dictate the 
action to be taken at any given crisis. This will not necessarily be 
an evil. It may be said that the other banks in the clearing- house 
association will always be greater than any one bank. It will, how- 
ever, be very ditficult to unite them in any serious opposition. Even 
if one bank should acquire such preponderance as to be able to dictate 
the general policy, it is highly improbable that the power will be used 
other than wisely. Such a bank would have without legislation and 
unconnected with politics functions very similar to those which might 
be exercised by a central bank authorized by Congress. In fact, an 
aggregation growing up under the National Banking Law would 
probably be without the restrictions Congress would impose when 
creating by a special statute a central bank of the same magnitude. 
Perhaps the average banks would prefer to see the leadership, if there 
must be leadership, in the hands of an institution which has grown up 
spontaneously in response to business demands rather than in those of 
a new central institution created by special statute. 

Along the line of development indicated by mergers the clearing- 
house will become less influential as the representative of all the asso- 
ciates and will be more and more an instrument in the hands of one 
or two large banks to whom the smaller institutions will turn for 
assistance and guidance in times of crisis. There arises also some 
question whether the organization originally intended for banks of 
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moderate size will prove efficient in institutions of so much greater 
resources. These large banks become practically banks for holding 
the balances of smaller banks and other corporations. They do not 
care for individual accounts unless of large size. But there is no rea- 
son to believe that any institution will push the exclusion of small 
accounts to an extreme. Every bank has specialties in its business 
from which the chief part of its profits are derived. It is one of the 
advantages of the freedom of the banking business in the United 
States that there is hardly any variety of financial business but can 
find some bank to give the necessary facilities. Even if the large 
banks prefer large accounts there need be no fear but that the small 
accounts will find banks to take care of them. 

The developments going on in banking circles, as new business 
requirements manifest themselves, show the vitality of the system 
and its capability to take care of itself without legislation. The sys- 
tem is only checked in its development by the restrictions which pre- 
vent the employment of devices to supplement those now used in the 
transfer of their credit. These restrictions now prevent the use of 
either promissory notes, checks or certificates of deposit beyond a cer- 
tain point. If full power were given to use either one of these de- 
vices, the main obstacle to the usefulness of the banks to the great- 
est extent would be removed. 


i tp et 
—_- 





THE FIXED RESERVE required by the banking laws is declared to 
be antiquated and practically useless, by a Cashier of one of the city 
banks, in a communication published elsewhere in this issue of the 
MAGAZINE. He states that the banks, instead of seeking to compel 
the trust companies to keep a fixed reserve, might better consider 
whether the laws relating to reserves should not be modified or per- 
haps repealed altogether. 

In Canada and Great Britain no specific reserve is required by 
law to be held against deposits, it being considered probable that 
prudent bankers will make whatever provision may be necessary to 
preserve their solvency. It has been found in practice that this is so. 

However, there is a great difference between the banking systems 
of the countries named and that prevailing in the United States, and 
it would perhaps not be safe to permit the same latitude to the numer- 
ous small independent banks as is accorded to the great central banks 
of Great Britain and Canada. Lack of close affiliation and co-opera- 
tion among the banks of the United States renders the reserve prob- 
lem much more difficult here than in the other countries named. 

Whatever may be the conclusion of the controversy between the 
banks and the trust companies, it is not likely that the present re- 
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serve requirements for the banks will be greatly relaxed. Relief 
will, however, be afforded by a more liberal interpretation of the re- 
serve requirements in times of exceptional pressure in the money 
markets. 





y 


THE DEMAND FOR RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES on 
the part of the investing public has fallen off somewhat of late. 
These securities have been characterized as undigested, a term which 
seems to indicate that the power of the public to absorb new invest- 
ments has been weakened. 

The highest authorities are divided as to the reason for this falling 
off in demand. The optimistic ones claim that the securities involved 
are sound and represent actual values. Others see in them the lia- 
bility of future trouble to the syndicates and others who are now car- 
rying them. It is believed, however, that some of the difficulty in 
finding permanent places for these securities in the investment market 
is due to the same causes that have reduced the prices of Government 
stocks. This is the demand for moneyed capital to place in enter- 
prises promising for a time greater returns than can be obtained from 
these securities. The era of prosperity has inspired so much confi- 
dence in the prospects of profits in a variety of industrial pursuits 
promising great profits, that securities have been thrown on the mar- 
ket to obtain the money. When these enterprises have been pushed 
to a conclusion, investments bringing more moderate returns will again 
be sought. Nevertheless there is danger that some of this confidence 
in great profits to arise from individual or corporate enterprise may 
be misplaced, and that the money obtained by selling securities or 
borrowed upon them may not be so easily recovered from later tem- 
porary investments. 

There has been a noticeable flow of money from the East to the 
West, and rates are lower in the latter locality. There is no doubt 
that the success of the great business activity now manifesting itself 
in all parts of the country, and especially in the West, depends very 
greatly on the crops. The prospects are, no doubt, very favorable 
for this time of year, but it must be recollected that many contingen- 
cies may arise to darken these prospects before the crops can be har- 
vested. 

Without being pessimistic, it is impossible to accept all the bright 
prophecies of the future which are made at the present time. There 
are many elements of the financial situation which, while they should 
not give rise to serious apprehension, should inspire caution. The 
large amount of unabsorbed securities is only one sign that should 
lead to caution. The low rates for money in the West point to the 
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fact that more money has been taken to that quarter in anticipation 
of its profitable employment than can as yet find such employment. 
The merger decision, too, while it has apparently been rendered in 
accordance with what seems the popular belief in regard to combina- 
tions, has without doubt created a distrust for the class of securities 
placed on the market under trust auspices. When there is abundance 
of money and at the same time a belief on the part of the holders of it 
that they ought to have high rates for its use, the effect on the finan- 
cial situation is the same as if it was locked up by distrust. There 
seems to be such a confidence inspired by the increase of prices, that 
those who command money prefer to let it lie idle rather than to take 
rates of interest they would have been glad to get a year ago. This 
condition of things cannot, however, last very long. Those who are 
disappointed in getting five and six per cent. for their money will 
soon be willing to take less for it. 

What is really the situation in this respect will probably be shown 
within a month or so. If some of these syndicate investments are 
not sought for by the public in a reasonable time it will indicate that 
a better use has been found formoney. The securities will then have 
to be carried longer by their present holders, perhaps until the end of 
the active business season. If these summer investments turn out 
well, and the crops are a success, it may be hoped that most of the 
securities now called undigested will cease to be so. 





ee 
—- —- 


THE PROSPECTS FOR CURRENCY LEGISLATION at the next session 
of Congress are apparently improving. In a recent speech at Quincy, 
Ill., President Roosevelt referred to the necessity of enacting some 
measure that would afford greater elasticity to the currency, and a 
meeting of the sub-committee of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate will shortly undertake the preparation of a bill having this object 
in view. 

Although these indications of interest in the subject are promis- 
ing, it is by no means certain that any measure will become a law at 
the next session. It would not be surprising, however, if the matter 
is merely brought forward for discussion and carried over to the cam- 
paign next year. There is grave doubt of the political wisdom of 
such a proceding, however, for banking is not an issue calculated to 
arouse popular enthusiasm, as HENRY CLAY learned in his memo- 
rable coutest with General JACKSON. Any law that could be enacted 
by the next Congress would come too late to be of much use for mar- 
keting this season’s crops, and therefore too late for the dominant 
party to derive any prestige from the operation of the law that would 
constitute political capital for the 1904 canvass. 














THE NORTHERN SECURITIES DECISION. 





The decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in what is 
known as the merger case, serves to explain the scope and effect of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law of 1890, and to bring the real issues involved plainly 
before the public. Hitherto cases brought under the law named, or under 
the anti-trust laws of States, have seemed to be confused and indefinite with 
no clear-cut issues, because of the obstacles that seemed to be purposely 
thrown in the way of obtaining information. In the case of the Northern 
Securities Company there seems to be no difficulty in establishing the purpose 
and status of the company and recognizing its powers. The company was 
avowedly formed for the purpose of holding under one direction the stock of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways, not, however, to prevent 
competition but to acquire secure and permanent control. 

Of course, where two roads are controlled by the same direction, the reduc- 
tion or even effacement of competition might follow, but this might not be 
the object principally desired. Conditions had arisen under which no direc- 
tion could feel that they were in such possession of the road as might warrant 
them in pursuing a liberal policy of management and improvement. As long 
as the stock of a railroad might be bought up with more or less secrecy by 
adventurous capitalists, no control could be secure or permanent. A railroad 
thus made the game of stock operators, stood every chance of deteriorating 
from neglect of its real interests. 

If such a corporation as the Northern Securities Company had been used 
to hold the stock of one road only instead of the stock of two, the charge of 
suppression of competition would have been without the pretense of base and 
the real beneficence of the move both to the stockholders and management 
would have been conspicuous. 

The court held that the holding of the stock of the two railroad com- 
panies engaged in inter-State commerce and natural competitors, by the 
Northern Securities Company, did either suppress competition or rendered it 
possible to do so. 

Perhaps the object sought to be attained, that is the preventing the pur- 
chase of stock in favor of those who wished to supersede the existing con- 
trol, or perhaps only desired to extort money from the existing management, 
might be reached by having an organization for the sole purpose of control- 
ling the stock of each important railroad company. 

It seems plain that this decision may be upheld in so far as it enjoins the 
Northern Securities Company from holding and dealing in the stock of one 
of the railroads involved, but that there is ground for questioning the injunc- 
tion preventing it from holding and dealing in the stock of one of the com- 
panies. If a company in the nature of a trust company is willing to exchange 
its shares for the shares of another corporation of a different kind so as to 
control and become the virtual owner of the last corporation, it appears to be 
beneficial to the interests of all concerned that such a transaction may be sus- 
tained on the grounds of public policy. 
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The history of railway corporations indicates that the individuals who 
have contributed to the railway stock have been usually more unprotected 
than any class of investors. The owners of railway shares have been victims 
of all kinds of fraud and mismanagement. Any device by which the owner 
of a railroad stock may feel secure in his investment cannot fail in the end to 
encourage the building of lines and thus to keep up the spirit of competition. 
The building of new lines has been discouraged by the experience of hosts of 
stockholders in the old ones. 

Although the Northern Securities Company, by being the virtual owner 
in trust of two roads, may incidentally suppress competition between them, 
yet by showing a way in which the smallest investor in railroad shares may 
obtain safety in his investment, investments in railroad stocks by the general 
publie will be encouraged and competition fostered by the inducement to 
build new lines where they may be needed. 

As a question of fact, it does not seem clear that the merger of two par- 
allel roads, traversing the country in the same direction at a reasonable dis- 
tance from each other, in a trust which can control both, necessarily suppresses 
competition in a way to render either of the roads less serviceable to the 
general public. In the local business of each of these roads through consid- 
erable distances there can be no possible competition, and at any point except 
at the terminals it might be difficult to show whether there was competition 
ornot. If there is competition between the roads, then the merger of them 
under one management might suppress this competition, but where from the 
nature of the situation there can be no competition, how can the single owner- 
ship of the two roads infringe on the law of 1890? 

It is believed that there is much more in this merger case than appears 
either in the briefs of the Government orthe defense. Beforea final decision 
is made the rights not only of the public who look to the railways for service 
should be considered, but also the rights of the investing public, who place 
their money in railway securities. Where such investments are liable to 
attack by combinations of capital, there should be some way by which they 
may defend themselves by similar combinations. Such corporations as the 
Northern Securities Company, whatever their effect incidentally may be on 
competition, tend to secure the stability of railway investments. 








FoR A FLEXIBLE CURRENCY.—In an address delivered at Quincy, II1., 
on April 29, President Roosevelt said: 


‘Our currency laws recently have been improved by specific declarations intended to 
secure permanency of values. But this does not imply that these laws may not be still fur- 
ther improved and strengthened. It is well-nigh universally admitted that our currency 
system is wanting in elasticity ; that is, the volume does not respond to the varying needs 
of the country as a whole, nor to the varying needs of different localities. 

Our people scarcely need to be reminded that grain-raising communities require a larger 
volume of currency at harvest time than during the summer months. The same principle 
applies to every industry, to every community. Our currency laws need such modification 
as will insure the parity of every dollar coined or issued by the Government, and such ex- 
pansion and contraction of our currency as will promptly and automatically respond to 
all the varying demands of commerce. Permanent increases would be dangerous; perma- 
nent contraction ruinous; but the needed elasticity must be brought about by provisions 
which will permit both contraction and expansion as the varying needs of the several com- 
munities and business interests may require.”’ 






























































PLAN FOR RETIRING THE GREENBACKS AND PRO- 
VIDING AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 





The currency system, holding as it does such close relationship to public 
and private credit, forms a fabric so sensitive in its nature that any proposi- 
tion to reform its controlling laws should not secure enactment by the vote of 
a mere majority of Congress, and so be subject to possible change at each 
incoming administration; but it is of vital importance that the ultimate plan 
be one that shall receive not only the unqualified approval of a large majority 
of our legislators, but also the hearty endorsement of the country at large. 
Upon no other basis may we hope for such a disposition of the question as 
shall survive for more than a season. 

A proposition to revise any of the existing laws at once raises such a mul- 
titude of questions as to possible and probable results, that anything one may 
say upon the subject must be regarded somewhat in the light of discussion. 
It must be admitted, however, that for the permanent establishment and 
proper protection of any plan it is primarily necessary to overcome sectional 
differences and to embrace such provisions therein as will, to a degree, unify 
the East, South and West, irrespective of party affiliations, in the support of 
the measure in its complete form. And again, it is argued that the present is 
a most auspicious time for the enactment of a proper law.—certainly before 
another financial crisis finds us with the Government gold demand obligations 
still outstanding and largely unprotected. 

The suggestions here submitted are outlined with the special view of retir- 
ing permanently the United States notes, and of utilizing the credit of the 
Federal Government in certain currency operations (when the use of that 
credit is necessary) in such a manner that the people of the country at large 
shall themselves receive some of the benefits that may be derived from such 
operations. 

To accomplish this it is proposed that by a gradual process the Government 
shall sell its interest-bearing bonds, so securing a supply of gold which, when 
added to the special gold reserve in the division of issue and redemption, will 
furnish funds for the complete retirement of the United States notes, and 
then, by lending its credit to its conservative communities upon deposits of 
county bonds bearing a low rate of interest (issued under certain restrictions 
- and limitations as hereinafter particularly set forth), use such deposits of 
county bonds as the basis for an issue of currency to take the place of the 
present issue of greenbacks. At the same time it is proposed to make certain 
provisions whereby the banks may be enabled to furnish a limited additional 
amount of currency, of an elastic character, without making too radical a 
change in the present laws, and also to embody certain desirable revisions in 
the existing system along lines somewhat similar to what has already been 
suggested in that direction. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the United States notes are promises 
to pay; that they were not issued with the idea that they should be continued 
2 
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in circulation beyond the time when the Government should be in a position, 
financially, to redeem them; and that they are in reality an unliquidated 
debt of the United States. The aim, therefore, should be to accomplish the 
complete retirement of the issue at the smallest possible cost compatible with 
safety and sound finance. 

Realizing that an issue of interest-bearing bonds with which to pay off the 
non-interest-bearing demand obligations would meet with strong opposition 
from many quarters, by reason of the resulting increase in the annual interest 
charge to be paid out of the public revenue, it becomes necessary, in case the 
selling of interest-bearing bonds be an important feature of the plan, to make 
provision whereby an increase in revenue may be secured from entirely new 
sources with which to meet the interest on the bonds sold so long as they 
run, and to provide a fund for the final redemption thereof without burden- 
ing the Federal Government therewith. 

While many financiers, economists and students of the monetary situation 
may feel well assured that the privilege to banks of issuing currency upon 
general assets could be conferred without risk, it is hardly possible that the 
public at large would take kindly to such a proposition. Such a scheme is so 
far removed in principle from the system that has become a part of our 
national life that one may well falter at a proposal to educate the people up 
to a realizing sense of the safety of the measure. The popular demand that 
all forms of money shall be equally acceptable in every corner of the country, 
and that the Government of the people shall continue in control of the cur- 
rency of the people, must be recognized and respected. The criticism that 
bond-secured currency is too good because it is acceptable everywhere, and 
therefore is not continuously presented for redemption, will not receive popu- 
lar endorsement. But it will be generally held that there can be no danger 
in keeping our currency beyond question absolutely secure. Bond-secured 
currency has the advantage of having proven its efficiency and safety, while 
the desirability of the proposed form of credit currency to be issued by over 
4,000 banks is still untried. The fact remains, however, that some provision 
must be made to care for the varying demand for circulating medium. 

Concerning the provisions herein suggested for the deposits with the 
National banks of public moneys and the accumulations of the general 
redemption reserve, it must always be remembered that these depositaries are 
operated under national charters and are therefore at all times subject to 
Federal supervision and control; so that any possible risk is reduced to the 
minimum. It must therefore be acknowledged that the deposit by the banks 
of specific collaterals as security for regular Government deposits will not be 
nearly so important as for the guarantee of the currency. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


To embody in a bill such features as will in a general way meet the sev- 
eral demands of the various interests involved, the following outline is sug- 
gested (sections 5153, 2 and 3 being modifications of the Aldrich bill) : 


Be it enacted, etc., That section fifty one hundred and fifty-three of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 5153. All National banking associations, designated for that purpose by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall be depositaries of public money, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary ; and they may also be employed as financial agents of the 
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Government ; and they shall perform all such reasonable duties, as depositaries of public 
moneys and financial agents of the Government, as may be required of them. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may deposit in such designated depositaries public money received 
from all sources, in excess of $50,000,000, which amount shall be reserved as a working 
balance, and shall require such depositaries to give satisfactory security, as hereinafter 
authorized, for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the public money so deposited with 
them and for the faithful performance of their duties as financial agents of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall demand and accept as additional security for the safe- 
keeping of public moneys deposited with National banking associations, as herein author- 
ized, such bonds or other interest-paying evidences of indebtedness as he may, at his 
discretion, deem sufficient to amply protect the same. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
accept such securities in such proportions as he may from time to time determine, and he 
may at any time require the deposit of additional securities, or require any depositary to 
change the character of the securities already on deposit. All securities so deposited shall 
be actually owned by the bank so depositing. National banking associations having on 
deposit public moneys shall pay to the United States for the use thereof interest at the rate 
of one per centum per annum, which interest shall be paid into the general redemption re- 
serve hereinafter provided ; and all public moneys in any depositary shall be payable on 
demand upon the draft of the Treasurer of the United States. The United States shall, for 
the repayment of such deposits, have the same lien as any other depositor on the assets of 
banks in which public moneys are deposited, but such lien shall be subject to the claim of 
the certificates of deposit, as set forth in section 11 and also subject to the note issue of any 
such bank, as provided in section 10; but the securities deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the safe-keeping of such moneys shall be sold before the said lien is enforced 
and the proceeds applied to the discharge of said lien to the extent of the proceeds of sale. 
Provided, that such deposits in any one bank shall not exceed thirty (30) per cent. of the 
amount of the capital and surplus of any such bank. 

Sec. 2. That the two per centum bonds of the United States authorized by the act enti- 
tlei ‘* An act to provide for the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans,’’ approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and two, that shall be 
issued to provide the funds appropriated by the third section of said act, and for the other 
expenditures authorized therein, shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges given by 
law to the two per centum bonds issued under the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to 
define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
March fourteenth, nineteen hundred. 

Sec. 3. That section three of the act approved June twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four, entitled ‘‘ An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the National bank currency, and for other purposes,’’ be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof the following proviso : 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, retain in the general 
fund of the Treasury National bank notes received in the ordinary course of business or 
presented to the Treasurer of the United States as hereinbefore provided, and pay out such 
of them as may be fit for circulation for any of the obligations of the Government, except- 
ing only the principal and interest of the public debt. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shall set aside for the retirement of that amount 
of United States notes the gold coin now held in the division of issue and redemption, viz., 
$150,000,000 ; this sum shall be supplemented from time to time by the sale, for gold, of 
United States gold bonds to the amount of $195,000,000 ; this total sum of $345,000,000 * shall 
be used in the redemption of the entire outstanding amount of United States notes. Of said 
notes $150,000,000 shall be cancelled at such times and in such amounts as shall be direc ed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the balance of $195,000,000 from time to time in 
amounts equal to sixty-five per cent. of the issues of new currency notes hereinafter provi- 
ded for. 


* While the records show the amount of United States notes still outstanding to be $346,- 
681,016, it is well known that large amounts have been destroyed, so that the provision above 
made will surely be more than ample. 
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This operation would completely remove this issue, which to-day stands 
as a constant menace to all credit, public and private. 

(As the Treasury notes of 1890 are being rapidly retired in the ordinary 
course of Treasury transactions, by their conversion into silver currency, that 
issue is not taken into consideration in this paper. ) 


The United States bonds to be sold for gold shall run for forty years (optional after 
thirty years), bearing interest at the rate of two percent. Principal and interest payable 
in gold coin. Should the said $195,000,000 of United States bonds, or any portion thereof, 
be sold at a premium, the additional gold so received shall be turned into the general 
redemption reserve hereinafter provided. 


OBTAINING REVENUE TO PAY THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF THE 
BONDS. 


Having, as above suggested, accomplished the final redemption of the 
total issue of United States notes, it becomes necessary to secure an independ- 
ent obligation that shall produce a revenue sufficient for the payment of the 
annual interest upon the bonds sold for gold; also to provide for the final 
payment of the principal of said bonds when due without cost to the general 
Government. It is therefore proposed that: 


Sec. 5. The department of issue and redemption shall receive from the proper county 
authorities deposits of legally authorized county bonds issued either to retire existing indebt- 
edness (when the stipulated security is ample to meet the provisions hereinafter set forth) 
or to obtain fresh funds, or both, payable, principal and interest, in gold coin, and bearing 
interest at the rate of two per cent. per annum. 

The said bonds shall be uniform in character, and shall be restricted to counties that 
shall not have defaulted during the previous ten years, and the entire issue of any county 
shall be limited to an amount equal to seven per cent. of the last regular valuation of tax- 
able property of such county and not exceeding $15 per capita. The bonds shall be a first 
lien upon all property owned by the issuing county, shall comprise the entire indebtedness. 
of the county, and shall be authorized by a vote by ballot. They shall provide for a sink- 
ing fund and for the control and restricted investment of the same; shall make provision 
for an approved system of periodical examination of accounts and funds and for the pub- 
lication of a report thereon ; shall contain a clause authorizing and requiring certain desig- 
nated officials, in event of any default in interest or sinking fund obligations, ta levy and 
collect a tax sufficient to pay in full all delinquencies with added costs; and further shall 
provide that, should the State within which any issuing county lies enact new laws through 
which the contract of said county may be weakened or modified, the bonds shall, by reason 
thereof, become at once due and payable, principal and interest, and collectible by law 
The expenditure of the proceeds of such bonds shall be restricted to the erection of proper 
school houses ; to the extension and improvement of present school property or the refund- 
ing of existing indebtedness of like character (where the margin of security is ample pro- 
tection for the issue), or to the improvement of public roads and bridges, all under Govern- 
ment supervision as hereinafter more particularly set forth. 

These county bonds shall be redeemable in five installments of twenty per cent. each, the 
first installment at the end of thirty-two years, the second at the end of thirty-four years, 
the third at the end of thirty-six years, the fourth at the end of thirty-eight years, and the 
fifth at the end of forty years from the date of issue. The total issue of said bonds shall be 
limited to $300,000,000. The right to issue said bonds for this purpose shall be restricted to 
counties having a population, according to the then last United States census, of not less 
than 3,000 nor more than 60,000, at least fifty per cent. of whom shall reside outside of 
municipalities of 8,000 population or over. 

Against the county bonds deposited under the plan, the department of issue and redemp- 
tion shall issue and deliver to the proper authorities of the issuing counties new currency 
notes to the amount of the par value of said bonds. 
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Thus, through the operation of the plan to its full limit, there would be 
distributed among the conservative rural counties the sum of $300,000,000 in 
the new currency notes. 

These new currency notes shall be the direct obligations of the United States, express- 


ing on their face in unmistakable terms that they shall be ultimately redeemed in gold, but 
that currently they shall be convertible into gold or silver at the option of the Government. 


Ordinarily these notes shall be exchanged for gold on demand, as herein- 
after provided for, the option to be exercised, if at all, only in times of emer- 
gency when gold may, for temporary reasons, be practically unobtainable. 


They shall be a ‘‘ legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and 
private, except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and receivable for all govern- 
mental dues except for duties on imports,’’ and each series thereof shall set forth the name 
of the particular county whose bonds are held as security therefor. These notes shall be 
issued in denominations of five dollars and less. 


This issue of $300,000,000 of notes payable in gold at the option of the 
Government, and secured by deposit of county bonds, would practically take 
the place of the $345,000,000 of greenbacks that have no independent depos- 
ited collateral and which are payable in gold on demand. 

As the various counties deposit their bonds under the plan, and receive 
the currency notes due them, the Government shall sell for gold its bonds to 
an amount equal at par to sixty-five per cent. of the deposits of said county 
bonds, the proceeds from such sale to be deposited with the department of 
issue and redemption for the purpose of redeeming the United States notes, 
as above set forth. 


ADDITIONAL BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION. 


For the purpose of encouraging bank-note circulation, and of meeting in 
a measure the demand for a more elastic currency, and especially to encourage 
note issue by the smaller National banks (generally located in rural commu- 
nities) and so relieve the frequent stringency at certain periods, it is proposed: 


Sec. 6. The present five per cent. redemption fund shall be reduced to three per cent. 


and also that 


Sec. 7. Any National banking association maintaining circulating notes secured by 
United States bonds to an amount equal to sixty per cent. of its full paid capital, may issue 
additional similar notes to the extent of the remaining forty per cent. of its capital. To 
secure such additional note issue (in excess of those based upon Government bonds), the 
bank shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury approved bonds of States, counties 
and municipalities at their par value, and also the mortgage or collateral trust bonds already 
issued of any dividend-paying railroad or railroads of standard gauge now operating within 
the United States, or the mortgage or collateral trust bonds already issued of any leased line 
guaranteed by any such dividend-paying railroad ; or mortgage or collateral trust bonds 
already authorized and issued (or to be issued) by such dividend-paying railroad for the 
purpose of refunding underlying bonds of early maturity, provided that all securities so 
deposited shall be actually owned by the respective banks so depositing; and provided 
further, however, as relates to such railroad bonds : 

(a) That the bonds so deposited shall be regularly listed upon the principal exchanges 
in either of the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or Chicago. 

(b) That said bonds shall bear and receive obligatory interest at a rate of not less than 
three percent. per annum upon their par value, and that they shall be payable, principal and 
interest, in gold coin. 

(c) That the common stock of the railroad issuing said bonds, or guaranteeing those of 
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a leased line, shall have received during the three years immediately preceding such deposit, 
dividends from net earnings at the rate of four per cent., or over. 

(d) That in case of default for the space of one year in the payment of such dividends 
after the deposit of any of such bonds, or if, for any reason whatsoever, the market value 
of any of such bonds upon the exchanges above referred to shall fall below eighty per cent. 
of their par value, then the same shall, upon notice from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be immediately replaced by the substitution of a sufficient amount of other bonds eligible 
for said purpose, or the notes so secured be redeemed. 

(e) That the issue of notes by any National bank, based upon the above class of rail- 
road security, shall not exceed a total of seventy per cent. of the par value of the railroad 
bonds so deposited. 

Sec. 8. It is further provided that all notes issued by National banking associations, 
whether secured by United States bonds or otherwise, shall be in denominations of ten dol- 
lars and customary multiples thereof; shall be payable in gold on demand ; shall be a legal 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, except where other- 
wise stipulated in the contract, and receivable for all governmental dues except for duties 
onimports; and that the entire note issue of any National bank shall not exceed the amount 
of its full paid capital stock. 

Sec. 9. The tax on bank-note circulation shall hereafter be as follows: 

On the issue secured by deposit of United States bonds up to 
60 per cent. of capital lf p.c. per annum. 
On the first 10 p. c. of amount of issue in addition to above, 1144 = ** - 
éé next 10 ‘é ce 6é 6é 216 ée 
66 ‘“ 10 66 66 314 66 
éé last 10 sé 6é 5 éé 

Such tax shall be computed upon the amount of such notes so issued, for thse time the 
same are outstanding. Of this tax one-fifth, or twenty per cent., shall be paid into the 
redemption fund, and the balance, or eighty per cent. thereof, shall be paid into said gen- 
eral redemption reserve. 


Sec. 10. All bank notes shall be redeemed by the United States Treasury out of said 
redemption fund, and they shall constitute a preferred claim upon the assets of the issuing 
bank subject only to the lien of the certificates of deposit as hereinafter provided in Sec. 11. 
And the United States Treasurer shall (if necessary for the purpose of maintaining such 
redemption fund) sell the bonds deposited to secure note issue, and may further recover 
from the assets of the issuing bank, subject as aforesaid, the amount of any possible loss 
occurrivg by reason of such note issue. 


As the amount of United States bonds sold and to be redeemed will be 
controlled by the amount of currency notes issued, based on county bonds, 
it will be found that the plan proposed will balance itself, even though the 
counties do not avail themselves of that privilege to the full limit herein pro- 
vided. Should the counties issue only one-half of the amount authorized, the 
margins are so great that the successful operation of the plan would still be 
assured. For the purpose of illustration, however, in this paper it is assumed 
that the counties will, within a reasonable time, issue their bonds up to the 
limit authorized. 


REDEMPTION OF THE CURRENCY NOTES. 


While the maturing of the county bonds will provide for the ultimate 
redemption in gold of the currency notes (by a gradual process during the last 
ten years of their authorized circulation), it is nevertheless necessary to pro- 
vide for their current redemption or conversion on demand, and for the main- 
taining of these notes, and also the silver currency at parity with gold. For 
the purpose, therefore, of providing for the annual interest upon the United 
States bonds sold, and for their ultimate redemption, as well as for the purpose 
of maintaining at parity with gold both the currency notes and the silver 
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currency, a general redemption reserve (hereinbefore referred to) shall be 
created and the bill shall provide that: 


Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately transfer to 
the general redemption reserve from the general fund of the United States 
TOO GO GM, BE TEE COE, GE. ccccccicccee evcvdicccotccccccces sean ‘ $75,000,000 
and into this reserve shall also be paid in gold the annual interest on the 
$300,000,000 of county bonds, and out of which shall be paid the annual 
interest on the $195,000,000 United States bonds sold. 


Showing an annual interest gain to the reserve of $2,100,000, 
and in an average of thirty-six years a total accumulated gain of. 75,600,000 


To this reserve shall also be paid eighty per cent. of the graduated tax 
on all bank-note circulation. 


It seems reasonable to calculate that this circulation would 
produce taxes to the amount of $5,000,000 per annum. The 
proportion of this tax to be paid into this reserve would then 
amount to $4,000,000 per annum in gold, and in forty years.... 160,000,000 


These items would thus eventually swell the reserve toa total of. $310,600,000 
It is not, however, proposed to hoard this great sum and with- 
draw it from circulation. But it shall be provided that: 


All accumulations in such general redemption reserve beyond $50,000,- 
000 shall be deposited with the National banking associations. The banks 
shall be required to accept such deposits and to issue to the Government 
certificates of deposit covering the same, bearing interest at the rate of one 
per cent. per annum, and redeemable in gold on demand. The amount 
deposited in any one bank shall not exceed the amount of the surplus and 
undivided profits of said bank, and in no case exceed the amount of its full 
paid capital. These deposits shall have a paramount lien on all current 
assets. Every banking association shall be required to maintain a gold 
reserve equal at all times to at least thirty per cent. of the amount of such 
certificates of deposit issued to the Government. 





This operation would keep the currency in continual circu- 

lation without risk, and would enable the Comptroller to secure 

gold from the banks at any time that it might be needed, thus 

practically throwing upon the banks the whole burden of main- 

taining the parity. The gain to this reserve in interest on these 

deposits should then aggregate in forty years the sum of, say.. 72,000, 000 
To this reserve will be paid the interest at one per cent. on the general 

deposits of public moneys. 


Which interest should amount to at least $1,000,000 per an- 


POPE eT TTT TT TT ee TT TT TTT TT TTC TOT TTT TET T TTT Te 40,000,000 
showing a total accumulation in this general redemption reserve 
tiie dh dkadcnnee: Abeer tbennketeedawessoeninnsceaens $422, 600,000 


The whole amount covered into this reserve as it accumu- 
lates from year to year shall, as above provided, be available in 
gold for the purpose of maintaining at parity with gold the 
currency notes and the silver currency. Out of this accumu- 


lated reserve shall be paid eventually the sum of.............. 195,000,000 
in redemption of the United States bonds sold, and from the  —s© 
EC, cr tnneedon theweeeeenesenes sews $227, 600,000 


shall be returned to the general fund of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, after the final redemption of the county bonds, and the 

accompanying retirement of the currency notes, the sum orig- 

inally advanced to this reserve, viz.............. $75,000,000 

And also the amount advanced from the division 

of issue and redemption for the purpose of redeem- 

ing United States notes, viz......... .......0eee- 150,000,000 225,000,000 
Leaving a clear margin to the United States through the 

operation of the plan (after retiring the entire $345,000,000 of 

United States notes without cost to the Government) of the 

Dt these neha ade Rhehe eas adda ke Kener kek oReekacawan $2,600,000 


It is sufficiently certain that upon the maturity of the county bonds 
authorized hereunder, other new counties would wish to avail themselves of 
similar opportunities from time to time, so that the issue of the county bonds 
for the above or other purposes would be maintained indefinitely. 

The effect upon the volume of the circulation from the adoption of the 
plan (should it be fully carried out) would then be: 


Expansion. 


Gold now held as reserve (and so, virtually, out of circula- 
tion), but, under the plan, paid out in redemption of present 


obligations, and so finding its way into general use............ $150,000, 000 

New currency notes (secured by the deposit of an equal 
Ee ee 300,000,000 
450,000,000 


To which may be added a probable increase in the note 

issue of the National banks, based upon the low-rate Govern- 

ment bonds hereunder released as collateral for deposits, and 

the probable utilization of a large part of the proposed new 

issue of $195,000,000 United States bonds, together with the 

$50,000,000 of two per cent. Panama Canal bonds, for a further 

icc tne cuneesen eters santdkens'sednenes 160,000,000 
And also a probable continual circulation at all times of 

bank notes based upon deposits of bonds, other than United 








States bonds, to the extent of, say..............0. ccc eee scceee 200,000,000 
ee ck ke teaPeNE ERE wS’ wen anderen $810,000,000 
Contraction. 

Amount held continuously in the general redemption reserve 

in gold coin, say............. PEN Ak ON Pe TE $50,000, 000 

United States notes cancelled.................... 345,000,000 
SEE ID RO Te eC EE 395,000,000 
Showing a net increase in the total circulation of............. $415,000, 000 


(Attention is directed to the fact that in the above calculations the prob- 
uble increase in gold coin is not taken into account. ) 

The National banks should be enabled to meet the stipulation that their 
notes shall be payable in gold on demand without unusual effort. As they 
have in the past redeemed their notes without resorting to their legal right to 
pay the same in silver, such a course should in the future be much more easy 
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of accomplishment, and the formal agreement (in place of an implied one) to 
pay their notes in gold on demand, be a matter of much less significance than 
would at first thought appear; and history has demonstrated that in times of 
financial distrust the notes issued by the banks, instead of being presented for 
redemption in any large way, are withdrawn from circulation and hoarded by 
the timid holders without the slightest regard to the standing of any issuing 
bank. 

The withdrawal from circulation of the entire issue of United States notes, 
and the proposition that the bank notes shall hereafter be payable in gold, 
while not embarrassing the banks (by reason of the provision above indicated) 
would undoubtedly operate so that the banks would be enabled, expected 
and required to supply the bulk of the gold when wanted, and so entirely 
relieve the Treasury Department of that function. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN. 


Upon consideration of the probable operations of the plan, it will be found 
that the most direct advantage to be gained thereunder, by reason of the 
opportunity of securing public loans at an abnormally low rate of interest, 
would accrue to the Southern and Western agricultural States. To them 
particularly should the plan appeal, and while it is probable that the counties 
of the Eastern and Middle States can, without the assistance of the general 
Government, borrow funds at a favorable rate of interest, and so fail to be 
especially attracted by the borrowing features of the plan, they should, never- 
theless, by reason of their immense commercial, manufacturing and financial 
interests, be quite as much interested and benefited (though in more indirect 
channels) through the strengthening of the currency system, and the resulting 
influence upon private and public credit. The gain to banking interests 
should be plainly apparent; necessarily a business consisting of the trading 
in credits must be assured of the foundation upon which all credits stand. 

It will also probably be found that in a large degree the counties of some of 
the so-called silver States and other communities suffering from the effects of 
undue land speculation, will not be in a position to avail themselves of the 
benefits to be derived under the plan. 

Putting aside, then, the Eastern and the most northern of the Middle 
States, with their population of twenty-one millions, and the smaller western 
mining States and Territories, and Kansas, with their total population of five 
millions, whose counties could participate in only a moderate degree, it will 
be found that in the remaining States, viz.: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Louisana, Mississippi 
and Texas, we have a list of agricultural States containing almost 50,000,000 
of people, over three-fifths of the entire population of the country, and about 
three-fourths of the population that may be classed asrural. It is to these 
States that we should expect the greatest benefit would accrue; and from the 
information afforded by the census of 1900, it is shown that of the 2,068 
counties therein contained, 1,885 thereof come within the numerical provisions 
suggested. And from the latest and most authentic information obtainable, 
the county indebtedness is shown to be so small (in most cases no debt what- 
ever) that it may be claimed with reasonable safety that these counties are 
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almost without exception in such a financial position as to enable them to 
participate in the plan through the issue of bonds as above provided. 


PROVISION FOR GOOD ROADS AND BETTER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 


It seems to be universally conceded that the two forms of greatest economic 
waste now existing are in: 

1. The wretched facilities afforded in most country districts for the educa- 
tion of the children for their life work; and 

2. In the deplorable condition of the country roads over which every 
pound of the agricultural products must be hauled by wagon for an average 
distance of twelve miles, at a total annual cost of upwards of a thousand 
million dollars, two-thirds of which, or at least six hundred million dollars, 
could, according to the statements of Government experts, be saved by bring- 
ing the condition of the roads up to a standard practically attainable by the 
use of some money and more brains. It is claimed by the best authorities 
that money intelligently expended for this purpose will yield ordinarily a 
return of at least twenty-five per cent. through the direct saving in the actual 
cost of hauling. 

Happily the public interest in these two subjects is being aroused as never 
before, so that we hear on all sides a growing demand for the universal and 
more intelligent education of all children of school age. At the same time, 
the work of the Department of Agriculture at Washington through its office 
of Public Road Inquiries is receiving widespread attention, and is creating a 
growing interest in the subject that is encouraging. But both of these vitally 
important movements are at once met with the difficulty of raising, or in 
securing popular consent to raise, by direct taxation, the funds necessary for 
any extensive public improvement of the character in question. It is confi- 
dently claimed, however, that if the country districts were enabled to secure 
the necessary funds through the issuance of long-term county bonds at an 
abnormally low rate of interest, with the understanding that the expenditure 
of the proceeds should be made under expert Federal supervision, the popular 
objection to creating county indebtedness for these purposes would be gradu- 
ally but surely overcome. 

Realizing the importance to national defense of an improved system of 
roads, it would surely be money wisely expended by the Government to pro- 
vide at its expense the best expert information, advice and supervision obtain- 
able over the building or rebuilding of the roads of borrowing counties within 
reasonable limitations. And it is a part of the plan that the general govern- 
ment shall equip and maintain a sufficient number of ‘‘ good roads trains” 
and operate the same, under certain conditions, for any of said counties at 
actual cost. 

Taking into consideration the great gain that would accrue to the farmers 
from the proper use of the borrowing features of the plan, through which the 
counties in general may secure funds for the improvement of the roads and 
for the extension of educational facilities, upon such terms that the burden 
thereof upon the taxpayer would be almost insignificant, there would naturally 
be demands from the rural districts for the county loans sufficient to take up 
the issue to its full limit. And a county bond, restricted in issue on some 
such lines as are above suggested, would furnish a security of undoubted 
worth and stability—in some respects better than a State bond, as repudia- 
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tion is impossible, and in case of default a remedy is at once furnished for 
the immediate assessment and collection of interest or principal, or both. 

A distribution of $300,000,000 in currency among the rural districts would 
naturally create a legitimate demand for increased banking facilities, leading 
to the probable further increase in circulation by the additional issue of 
notes by the banks so established; and a positive and natural tendency also 
by reason of the above, would be toward the equalization of the rates of 
interest throughout the entire country. 

The amount of railroad bonds eligible and available for the purpose of 
note issue is many times more than the total possible demand for such pur- 
pose. This fact, together with the provision for the issuance of $195,000,000 
additional United States two per cent. bonds, and the anticipated release of, 
say, $85,000,000 of two per cent. United States bonds now held as security for 
Government deposits, and the early additional issue of at least $50,000,000 
more of such two per cent. bonds for the Panama Canal, would bring the 
aggregate amount of the two per cent. United States bonds up to a total of 
nearly $800,000,000. This legitimate and liberal supply of low-rate Govern- 
ment bonds available for bank-note circulation, being far in excess of any 
possible demand therefor, would undoubtedly bring down the price of such 
governments to a point where they may be used with larger profit as a basis 
for note issue. And again, the classes of railroad bonds specified are of a 
character that would naturally and without regard to their use for note issue 
be found among the present quick assets of almost any well-conducted bank, 
and the provision that they may be used as a basis for note issue would 
enable the banks, in times of financial disturbance, to quickly obtain currency 
therefor without throwing them upon a demoralized market, as they might 
otherwise be forced to do. 

Concerning the relation of the National banks to the above proposition, 
it is fair to assume that they would be inclined naturally to favor a measure 
that had for its main object the prompt, total and permanent retirement of 
the United States notes, and the continuation and extension of a bond-secured 
currency. As to the direct relation of the banks to the plan above outlined, 
there are undoubtedly several changes suggested that would prove a positive 
benefit to them, such as: the more profitable basis upon which they may 
issue notes; the assurance of large deposits with them of Government money 
at a low rate of interest (upon the deposit by the banks of collaterals other 
than United States bonds to secure the same). It will be seen, too, that the 
authorized note issue under this plan will permit a larger circulation than 
could safely be allowed under any of the recent general assets propositions, 
and probably with greater satisfaction generally to the banks, by reason of 
the more definite fixing of responsibility upon the individual banks for their 
respective issues, and the consequent smaller opportunity for fraud. Through 
these various channels it seems that the plan herein suggested would operate 
for larger profits to the banks than would be possible under the!workings of 
certain favored measures. On the other hand, the provisions through which 
the burden of maintaining the gold standard is transferred to the banks is 
simply placing the responsibility where it rightfully belongs, and the man- 
ner suggested in this plan for accomplishing that end places no greater a 
burden upon the banks than the provisions recommended by the Monetary 
Commission for the same purpose. By reason of all these facts, it seems rea- 
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sonable to assume that the banks may be counted upon to accept and support 
the plan as herein briefly outlined. 


WHAT WOULD BE EFFECTED BY THE PROPOSED MEASURE. 


The purpose of this paper, then, has been to suggest a conservative plan 
through which it might be possible to secure popular consent to certain 
desirable changes in the currency, and at the same time to bring financial 
assistance to certain communities for public uses. That is to say: 

1. To accomplish the complete and permanent retirement of the United 
States notes from our currency without expense to the general Government, 
and thus to release the $150,000,000 special gold reserve. 

2. To provide independent revenues from entirely new sources with which 
to meet the interest on Government bonds issued for the above purpose, and 
to furnish funds for the ultimate redemption of said bonds without burdening 
the Federal Government therewith. 

3. To furnish a new form of currency with deposited security therefor as 
a substitute for the retired notes. 

4. To relieve the Treasury Department of the burden of furnishing gold 
either for export or for other purposes, and to put upon the banks the burden 
of maintaining the gold standard. 

’. To justify the issue of a large additional amount of United States low- 
rate bonds, which should naturally become the basis for the extension of 
National bank-note issues, with said bonds as security. 

6. To make possible and profitable a fluctuating issue of bank notes based 
upon deposits of specified assets other than Government bonds; and 

7. To enlist the support of the agricultural districts in the general move- 
ment for a desirable currency reform by incorporating certain provisions that 
should operate for their benefit; that is to say: 

(a) To give financial assistance to the country districts in the movement 
for a better public school system through the proposed issues of county bonds, 
and through the same medium, 

(b) To make possible an extensive and decided improvement of the 
country roads (at small cost) through the scientific rebuilding thereof by the 
intelligent utilization of the materials that may be at hand. 

And the paper is submitted with the hope of securing the opinions, pro 
and con, of those best able to endorse or condemn its provisions. 

HAMPTON, Va. ALEXANDER PURVES. 








HUNGARY’S PREPARATION FOR SPECIE PAYMENTS.—Consul F. D. Chester sends the 
following from Budapest, March 11, 1903: 


The Hungarian and Austrian Ministers of Finance have come to a definite understand- 
ing with the common Bank of Austria-Hungary with regard to the assumption of specie 
payments. They have agreed to coin 66,000,000 crowns ($13,398,000) more of five-crown 
($1.015) silver pieces, using up for that purpose 33,000,000 of the present stock of silver 
florins ($13,398,000), thus raising the total amount of five-crown ($1.015) pieces in circulation 
to 130,000,000 crowns ($26,390,000). The ministers have also made preparations for the 
division of the Austro-Hungarian Bank into separate National banks. After payment of 
liabilities the two national treasuries are to pay over to the bank the necessary gold to call 
in the old State notes in the proportion fixed by the Hungarian and Austrian Parliaments. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this. 
Department. 


CHECK—RIGHT OF PAYEE TO SUE DRAWEE BANK—AGREEMENT OF BANE 
TO HONOR CHECKS. 


Supreme Court of Nebraska, March 4, 1903. 
FALLS CITY STATE BANK vs. WEHRLIE. 


The payee of a check has a right of action against the drawee if the latter has funds to meet 
it when it is presented. 

Evidence held sufficient to sustain a finding that there was an agreement by the bank to 
honor checks to be given in payment for a car load of horses by the drawers. 

An agreement to honor checks for a car load of horses, the drawee bank to be secured by a. 
draft and bill of lading on their shipment, held valid, and the bank liable for the pay- 
ment of the checks, it having sufficient funds for such purpose derived from the draft. 

It is no objection to such an agreement that the drawers were already indebted to the bank 
on other transactions. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





HASTINGS, C.: The first error complained of in this case is that the bill 
of particulars, originally filed ‘in justice court, and on which by agreement 
the case was subsequently tried on appeal in the district court, does not state 
a cause of actior. The petition alleges that the defendant bank is a corpora- 
tion; that on May 16, 1901, the plaintiff, Wehrlie, sold to M. A. and Jacob 
Miller, doing business in the name of M. A. Miller, a horse for $78; that the 
Millers shipped the horse to St. Louis, and deposited with defendant for 
plaintiff's use $78 as the proceeds of the sale, and that the defendant bank 
agreed to pay plaintiff the amount on Miller’s order; that the Millers, father 
and son, gave their check in the name of M. A. Miller in plaintiff’s favor for 
the amount; that it was presented, and payment by defendant refused; that 
the defendant holds the sum of $78, the proceeds of said sale of plaintiff's: 
horse so deposited by the Millers, for plaintiff’s use and benefit, and is 
indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of $78 and interest, and $3 protest fees. 
upon the check. 

Defendant admitted its incorporation, and denied the other allegations of 
the bill of particulars. It claims that there is no privity of contract between 
plaintiff and defendant, and no cause of action is alleged for that reason. 
We are unable to hold to this contention. It is well settled in this State that 
the payee of a check has a right of action against the drawee for the amount 
if the money is still there. (Fonner vs. Smith, 31 Neb. 107; U. P. R. R. Co. 
vs. Metcalf, 50 Neb. 461; Columbia Nat. Bank vs. German Nat. Bank, 56 
Neb. 807.) There seem to be facts enough alleged to justify the bringing of 
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an action by the payee of this check. He alleges that the money, expressly 
deposited to pay it, is still in the bank. 

It is next claimed that the allegations and proof do not agree. The basis 
of this claim is the fact that among the allegations of the bill of particulars is 
that the horse was sold in St. Louis and the proceeds of the sale, in the sum 
of $78, deposited with the defendant. The evidence discloses that the horse 
was bought May 16, $2 paid in money, and $78 by the check on the bank 
dated May 18, and the horse had been shipped nowhere. The check desig- 
nated no particular fund out of which it was to be paid. It is urged—and 
this is probably the real question in the case—that the evidence does not dis- 
close any agreement on the part of the bank to pay this check out of the 
proceeds of the sale of this horse or any other horse. Stress is laid by counsel 
on the proposition that the name of the plaintiff, Wehrlie, was never men- 
tioned between the Millers and the bank in their negotiations with regard to 
the shipment of these horses. This seems to be true, but there clearly was 
an understanding between the Millers and the Cashier of the bank, Green- 
wald, that they might check on the bank in payment for a car load of horses, 
and turn in adraft and bill of lading of the horses in settlement for the 
checks. 

The horses were bought, and the Millers drew checks on the defendant 
bank to the amount of $2,175.50. When shipment was made, a draft of $2,200 
and the bill of lading was turned over to the bank. The bank had paid only 
a small number of checks. As soon as it was informed that the $2,200 draft 
had been paid, it refused to cash any more checks, and applied the remaining 
proceeds of the draft to the payment of some claims it held against the Millers. 
At the time the $2,200 draft was drawn the amount of the outstanding checks 
drawn in purchase of the car load of horses was computed, and a statement, 
whose correctness is not disputed, was given by the Millers to the Cashier of 
the bank, Greenwald. The bank claims that the Millers’ account, before any- 
thing was checked for this car load of horses, was overdrawn about $3,000. 
It is claimed that any arrangement to permit their checking would be an 
agreement by the Cashier to allow an overdraft on the bank, and could not 
be upheld. It is urged that the Cashier had no authority to make any such 
agreement that the Millers might draw on the bank without funds, and that 
whatever arrangements were made were void. 

It is also urged that even if the agreement to honor these checks for 
horses was made by the Cashier, Greenwald, it did not give to the payee a 
right to bring an independent action for the payment of the check; that, at 
the most, the proceeds of the horses purchased in this manner would be only 
a trust fund for the payment of all the checks issued for horses on the 
strength of such agreement; and that the money could only be reached by a 
suit in equity brought by some beneficiary of the trust to vindicate his own 
right and that of all the rest. In fact, the defenses in this case are, in the 
first place, that the Cashier of the bank never entered into such an arrange- 
ment if there was one, as is claimed; that the arrangement, if there was one, 
was not expressly for the benefit of the plaintiff, Webrlie; that the arrange- 
ment, if made, was void because providing for an overdraft, and therefore 
beyond the Cashier’s authority; and, finally, that the arrangements in no 
event carried the right to sue at law in a justice court, but only gave a right 
in equity to the owners of the horses. 
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This first claim of the defendant bank was found against by the trial 
court, and we see no occasion for disturbing its tinding. There was certainly 
an arrangement between the bank’s Cashier and the Millers that they might 
buy a car load of horses, pay for them by checks on the bank, and settle for 
these checks by turning in a bill of lading and draft for the proceeds of the 
horses when sold in the market. 

As to the second point, whatever might be the rule of law as to a simple 
agreement to permit a party to overdraw his account, it seems clear that it 
was competent for the Cashier to agree to advance money to the Millers to 
pay for a car load of horses under an arrangement for securing the bank by 
draft for the proceeds accompanied by the bill of lading. At all events, such 
transactions are made daily, and the fact that the Millers were already over- 
drawn at the bank, as a result of previous dealings, would not affect the right 
to maintain this action. 

The third point, that there was no right to sue at law, cannot be sustained 
if the agreement that the Millers might check out for these horses is upheld. 
The cases before cited amply uphold the doctrine that in the State of 
Nebraska the payee of a check has a legal action against the drawee as long 
as the latter has funds subject to the check. 

Tn our view of the case, the agreement that the Millers might check was 
equivalent to putting the amount of money necessary to purchase this car 
load of horses to their credit for that purpose, and until it was drawn out for 
that purpose, or the horses otherwise paid for, it would bethere. There is no 
claim that the money has been drawn out for this purpose or for any other, 
nor that there is any uncertainty as to the amount of the outstanding checks 
given for horses, or as to the persons to whom they are payable. The bank, 
after making the arrangement and getting the $2,200 draft, applied its pro- 
ceeds, so far as they were not already paid upon checks, to the satisfaction of 
its own previously existing claim. If it be granted, as we think it must, that 
the finding as to an agreement to honor this check, and to have as a fund 
for its ultimate payment the $2,200 draft, should be upheld, then the judg- 
ment of the district court is right. 

Kirkpatrick and Lobingier, CC., coneur. 

PER CURIAM: For the reasons stated in the foregoing opinion the judg- 
ment of the district court is affirmed. 





POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS—GUARANTEEING PAYMENT OF DRAFT. 
Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, February 18, 1903. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOSCOW, IDAHO, vs. AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 
KANSAS CITY. 

A National bank has no power, either with or without a consideration, to agree or bind 
itself that a draft drawn upon one of its customers will be paid. 

Such agreement is a mere guaranty, and is not within the powers conferred upon National 
banks, and when sued upon such a contract the bank can successfully interpose a 
defense of ultra vires. 





This was an action to recover upon three drafts drawn by Lieuallen, of 
Idaho, upon Clemons & Co., of Kansas City, for certain merchandise bought 
by the latter from the former, and which drafts were discounted by the 
plaintiff on the faith of a telegram to it by the defendant that they would be 
paid. 
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In May, 1898, Clemons & Co. entered into negotiations with Lieuallen to 
ship them certain potatoes, agreeing to advance fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds thereon. Lieuallen applied to the plaintiff bank to cash his drafts on 
Clemons & Co. therefor, and that bank refused to do so unless Clemons & 
Co ’s bank would telegraph it to pay the drafts. Accordingly the defendant 
bank telegraphed the plaintiff bank on May 18 and 19, 1898, as follows: 


‘*Kansas City, Mo., May 18, 1898. 
First National Bank, Moscow, Idaho: Drafts of C. C. Lieuallen drawn on C. C. Clemons 
and Company with bills lading attached for three cars choice sacked potatoes, valuation 
fifty cents per hundred pounds, will be paid. 
[Signed] J. R. Dominick, Cashier.” 
‘“* Kansas City, Mo., May 19, 1898. 
First National Bank, Moscow, Idaho: Drafts C. C. Lieuallen on C. C. Clemons and 
Company, with bills lading attached for three more cars choice sacked potatoes, valuation 


fifty cents per hundred pounds, will be paid. 
{Signed | J. R. DoMINICcK, Cashier.’’ 


Upon receipt of these telegrams the plaintiff bank cashed three certain 
drafts drawn by Lieuallen on Clemons & Co., with bills of lading for the 
potatoes shipped attached. The drafts were payable to the plaintiff bank. 
The drafts were dishonored by Clemons & Co., and payment was likewise 
refused by the defendant bank. Clemons & Co. received all the potatoes, 
and sold them, and never paid forthem. Thereupon this suit was brought. 
The defendant set up three defenses: First, want of power in the Cashier of 
the bank to send the telegrams, and that they were not sent in course of the 
business it was authorized to do, and were not intended by the Cashier to 
bind the defendant as surety or guarantor, nor to induce the plaintiff to cash 
the drafts; second, that the potatoes did not come up to the quality agreed 
to be purchased; third, that as a National bank the defendant had no power 
to bind itself to pay the drafts. 

MARSHALL, J. (after discussing a question of jurisdiction): The powers 
of a National bank under the National Banking Act are essentially matters for 
Federal construction and interpretation, and whatever rules may obtain in 
the several States as to the powers of corporations under State statutes, all 
State courts must yield to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States construing the powers of National banks under the National Banking 
Act. In this case the defendant pleads that it had no power under the 
National Banking Act to enter into a contract with the plaintiff bank—which 
is likewise a National bank—that the draft of Lieuallen on Clemons & Co. 
would be paid, because such a contract was a mere guaranty, and that it was 
wltra vires of its power to make such a contract. The plaintiff replies that 
the defendant is estopped to plead witra vires, among other reasons because 
the contract is an executed contract on the part of the plaintiff, and because 
only the Government can question the power of the defendant to enter into 
such a contract. This, therefore, raises the question of the power of a 
National bank to interpose a plea of ultra vires as to any contract it may 
make, when sued on the contract by the other party thereto. 

Speaking to this proposition, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
through Mr. Justice White, in California Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. 8., loc. 
cit. 367, 17 Sup. Ct. 833, 42 L. Ed. 198, said: ‘‘ Whatever divergence of 
opinion may arise on this question from conflicting adjudications in some of 
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the State courts, in this court it is settled in favor of the right of the ecorpor- 
ation to plead its want of power; that is to say, to assert the nullity of an act 
which is an wltra vires act. 

The cases of Thomas vs. Railroad Company, 101 U. 8S. 71; Pennsylvania 
Railroad vs. St. Louis, Alton, ete., Railroad, 118 U. 8. 290; Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. vs. Oregonian Railway Co., 1380 U. 8S. 1; Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, etc., Railway vs. Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., 131 U. 8S. 371; Cen- 
tral Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Car Co., 139 U. 8S. 24; St. Louis, ete., Railroad 
vs. Terre Haute & Indianapolis Railroad, 145 U. 8S. 393; Union Pacific Rail- 
way vs. Chicago, ete. Railway, 163 U. S. 564; and McCormick vs. Market 
Nat. Bank, 165 U. 8. 538—recognize as sound doctrine that the powers of 
corporations are such only as are conferred upon them by statute, and that— 
to quote from the opinion of the court in Central Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s 
Palace Car Co., 139 U. 8. 24, 59 to 60: ‘A contract of a corporation, which 
is ultra vires in the proper sense—that is to say, outside the object of its 
creation as defined in the law of its organization, and therefore beyond the 
powers conferred upon it by the Legislature—is not voidable only, but wholly 
void, and of no legal effect. The objection to the contract is, not merely that 
the corporation ought not to have made it, but that it could not make it. 
The contract cannot be ratified by either party, because it could not have 
been authorized by either. No performance on either side can give the unlaw- 
ful contract any validity, or be the foundation of any right of action upon it.’ 

This language was also cited and expressly approved in Jacksonville, etc., 
Railway vs. Hooper, 160 U. 8S. 514, 524, 530. As said in McCormick vs. Mar. 
ket National Bank, 165 U. 8. 538, 549: ‘The doctrine of wltra vires, by 
which a contract made by a corporation beyond the scope of its corporate 
powers is unlawful and void, and will not support an action, rests, as this 
court has often recognized and affirmed, upon three distinct grounds: The 
obligation of any one contracting with a corporation to take notice of the 
legal limits of its powers; the interest of the stockholders not to be subject to 
risks which they have never undertaken; and, above all, the interest of the 
public that the corporation shall not transcend the powers conferred upon it 
by law. (Pearce vs. Madison & Indianapolis Railroad, 21 How. 441; Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, ete., Railway vs. Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., 131 U. 8. 
371, 384; Central Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 139 U. 8. 24, 48.) 

The doctrine thus enunciated is likewise that which obtains in England. 
(Directors, ete., of Ashbury Railway Carriage & Iron Co. vs. Riche, L. R. 7 
H. L. 653; Attorney-General vs. Directors, ete., of Great Eastern Railway 
Co., 5 App. Cas. 473; Baroness Wenlock vs. River Dee Co., 10 App. Cas. 354; 
Trevor vs. Whitworth, 12 App. Cas. 409; Ooregum Gold Mining Co. of India 
vs. Roper [1892] App. Cas. 125; Mann vs. Edinburgh Northern Tramways Co. 
1893] App. Cas. 69.” 

This closes the matter, so far as this court is concerned, and it must be 
accepted as the law in this case that the defendant has a right to plead witra 
vires as to the contract here sought to be enforced against it. 

This leaves for consideration the question of whether the contract sued 
on constituted a guaranty by the defendant to the plaintiff that the draft of 
Lieuallen on Clemons & Co. would be paid. Section 5136, Rev. St. (3 U. 8. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3455], prescribes the powers of National banks, and the 
seventh enumeration of powers therein contained is as follows: ‘‘ To exer- 
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cise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers or agents. subject to 
law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the banking 
business; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, and other evidence of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and 
selling exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; 
and by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions 
of this title.” This law has undergone thorough and exhaustive adjudication 
in the courts of the United States, and, briefly stated, the rule declared is 
that a National bank has no power, either with or without a sufficient con- 
sideration, to agree or bind itself that a draft of A upon B will be paid; that 
such a:reement is a mere guaranty, and is not within the powers conferred 
upon such banks; and that, when sued upon such a contract, the bank can 
successfully interpose a defense of wiltra vires. (Seligman vs. Charlottesville 
National Bank, 3 Hughes, 647, 21 Fed. Cas. 1036; Johnston vs. Charlottes- 
ville National Bank, 13 Fed. Cas. 885; National Bank of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City vs. First National Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, 61 Fed. 809, 10 C. 
C. A. 87; Commercial National Bank vs. Pirie, 27 C. C. A. 171, 82 Fed. 799, 
49 U. S. App. 596; Western National Bank vs. Armstrong, 152 U. S. 351; 
Bowen vs. Needles Nat. Bank [C. C.] 87 Fed. 430, and cases cited; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Nat. Exchange Bank, 92 U. 8.127. This rule of the Federal courts 
has been yielded to and enforced in State courts. Thilmany vs. Paper Bag 
Co., 108 Iowa, 333, 79 N. W. 68, and cases cited; Groos vs. Brewster |Tex. 
Civ. App.] 55 8. W. 590.) 

The rule is thus tersely stated in Bank vs. Pirie, 27 C. C. A. 171, 82 Fed. 
799: ‘*The act of Congress under which the bank was organized confers no 
authority upon National banks to guaranty the payment of debts contracted 
by third parties; and acts of that nature, whether performed by the Cashier 
of his own motion or by direction of the board of directors, are necessarily 
ultra vires. A National bank may indorse or guaranty the payment of com- 
mercial paper which it holds when it rediscounts or disposes of the same in 
the ordinary course of business. Such power, it seems, a:National bank may 
exercise as incident to the express authority conferred on such banks by the 
National Banking Act to discount and negotiate promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt (People’s Bank vs. National 
Bank, 101 U. 8S. 181, 183; U. 8. Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. Bank, 49 U.S. App. 
67, 24 C. C. A. 597, and 79 Fed. 296); but it has never been supposed that 
the board of directors of a National bank can bind it by contracts of surety- 
ship or guaranty which are made for the sole benefit and advantage of others. 
The National Banking Act confers no such authority in express terms or by 
fair implication, and the exercise of such power by such corporation would be 
detrimental to the interests of depositors, stockholders, and the public gener- 
ally. (Norton vs. Bank, 61 N. H. 589, 60 Am. Rep. 334; State Bank vs. New- 
ton Nat. Bank, 32 U. S. App. 52, 58, 14 C. C. A. 64, and 66 Fed. 691, 694; 
Bank vs. Smith, 40 U. 8. App. 690, 23 C. C. A. 80, and 77 Fed. 129.) 

In contemplation of law, therefore, the vendors knew, when they sold the 
goods in controversy, that the guaranty in question was of no avail as a 
security, even though they supposed that it had been executed with the sanc- 
tion of the board of directors. 

It results from this view that, if we were able to admit that the presentation 
of the guaranty to Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. carried with it an implied rep- 
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resentation that it had been executed by direction of the board of directors, 
and that the bank was in a sound financial condition, yet we would not be 
able to concede that either of these representations was material, inasmuch 
as the plaintiffs below must be presumed to have known that the guaranty 
imposed no legal obligation upon the guarantor.” It will be readily under- 
stood, however, that this rule does not prohibit National banks from issuing 
certified checks. - (Merchants’ Bank vs. American State Bank, 10 Wall, 604.) 
But this is very different from entering into a contract of guaranty. 

It will be of no profit in this case to consider the rules of law adopted by 
the several States bearing upon the power of banks organized by authority 
other than the Federal Government to enter into such contracts, or to inter- 
pose the defense of wltra vires after the other party to the contract has fully 
performed it, for the decisions of the Federal courts treat all such contracts 
as void and unenforceable as to National banks, and this court is in duty 
bound to defer to those Federal decisions. 

For these reasons the judgment of the circuit court granting a new trial 
for the reason that the contract is void, and that the plaintiff is not entitled 
to recover in this action, is affirmed. All concur. 





CASHIER—REPRESENTATIONS AS TO RESPONSIBILITY OF OTHERS. 
Court of Appeals of New York, March 17, 1903. 
TAYLOR vs. THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 

it is no part of the duty of a bank Cashier to make representations as to the financial 
responsibility of its customers or others. 

One who sells goods on credit to a customer of a bank and accepts his note therefor, upon 
the strength of the Cashier’s statement that the note would be good and he would get 
his pay, cannot, on default of the maker, who at the time was practically insolvent and 
largely indebted to the bank, hold the bank liable as for the false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations of its Cashier; there being no evidence that the Cashier had been given 
authority by the board of directors to represent the financial standing of its customers, 
or that his conduct in that respect had been countenanced by it, or that the bank received 
any actual benefit from the transaction. 





This action was brought to recover damages alleged to have been sustained 
by the plaintiff on account of false and fraudulent representations by which 
he was induced to sell goods on credit to one Lighthouse, who was financially 
irresponsible. 

Upon the trial, at the close of the evidence, a motion for a nonsuit was 
made by the defendant upon the grounds that the representations made were 
not the representations of the bank; that the bank received nothing from the 
transaction, and, consequently, it was not liable for any representations made 
by its Cashier. This motion was granted. The plaintiff appealed to the 
appellate division, where, by a divided court, the judgment was reversed and 
a new trial granted. 

MARTIN, J.: The only question involved is whether there was sufficient 
evidence to justify the submission to the jury of the question of the defen- 
dant’s liability. At the time of the alleged representations Lighthouse was 
engaged in the manufacture of mail bags under a contract with the United 
States Government. He was, and for several years had been, a customer of 
the defendant, and was then its debtor to the amount of about $15,000, 
secured by notes made by him and indorsed by John L. Acker. 
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At that time Lighthouse had been recently burned out, and the jury wculd 
have been justified in finding that he was practically insolvent, although his 
business had been very profitable, netting him annually from six to ten thou- 
sand dollars. At that time, as appears from a statement in the possession of 
the defendant’s Cashier, Acker was the owner of real estate to the value of 
about $31,700, which was incumbered for $17,450, leaving an equity of about 
$14,250, and was an indorser upon the paper of Lighthouse to the amount of 
about $15,000. 

All of these facts were known tothe Cashier of the defendant. Lighthouse 
applied to the plaintiff to purchase a quantity of merchandise of the value of 
about $5,000, in payment for which he proposed to give a note made by him- 
self and indorsed by Acker, and referred the plaintiff to the defendant for 
information as to their responsibility. The plaintiff subsequently called at the 
office of the defendant, saw its Cashier, stated that he had been referred to 
him to ascertain the responsibility of Lighthouse and Acker, and the Cashier 
thereupon told him that the contract which Lighthouse had with the Govern- 
ment was all right, to take the note, it would be good and he would get his pay. 
The plaintiff testified that upon these representations he sold the merchan- 
dise, and took in payment therefor a note made by Lighthouse and indorsed 
by Acker. 

There is no pretense that the statement as to the contract which Light- 
house had with the Government was untrue, and that the statement that he 
would get his pay was not a statement of an existing fact, but at most of some- 
thing in the future, and, hence, not actionable. (Lexow vs. Julian, 21 Hun, 
577; affirmed, 86 N. Y. 638; Gallagher vs. Brunel, 6 Cow. 347; Farrington vs. 
Bullard, 40 Barb. 512, 516; Treacy vs. Hecker, 51 How. Pr. 69, 70; Sawyer 
vs. Prickett, 19 Wall. 146, 163.) 

Therefore, the only ground upon which a recovery could be had, even 
against the Cashier, is that the statement that the note would be good was 
material; that it was made with a knowledge of its falsity and with intent 
that it should be acted upon, and was not a mere expression of opinion. In 
other words the plaintiff was bound to prove as to this statement, represen- 
tation, falsity, scienter, deception and resultant injury to the plaintiff. (Ar- 
thur vs. Griswold, 55 N. Y. 400; Brackett vs. Griswold, 112 N. Y. 454.) 

If we assume, which we do not decide, that the representations were suffi 
cient to render the Cashier personally liable, still the serious question in this 
ease is whether the bank is liable for the statements made by its Cashier. 
Obviously, when the representations were made, the Cashier was not engaged 
in the transaction of the business of the bank. It is equally clear, as we 
shall see later, that it is no part of the duty of a bank Cashier to make repre- 
sentations as to the responsibility of its customers or others. In this case 
Lighthouse referred the plaintiff to the bank to inquire as to his responsibil- 
ity. The plaintiff called upon the Cashier, made the inquiry, and was told 
by him the business in which Lighthouse was engaged; that he had a con- 
tract with the Government which was all right and had been renewed; that 
the note would be good and that he would get his pay. 

The duties of a Cashier are chiefly executive. He is properly the execu- 
tive agent of the board of directors, as such to carry out what it devises as to 
the management of the business of the bank. There are certain functions 
which, by long and universal usage, have come to be recognized as belonging 
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to the office of Cashier. They are declared to be inherent in the office or po- 
sition as a matter of law, and, unless restricted or enlarged, they, and they 
only, can be performed by him by virtue of his appointment. Under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, it is plain that it could not be properly held that the 
defendant’s Cashier was acting in the scope of his employment in making 
the representations complained of. (Crawford vs. Bank, 67 Mo. App. 39; 
Horrigan vs. First Nat. Bank, 56 Tenn. 9 Baxter, 137; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 83 Fed. Rep. 725; Am. Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170 U. 
S. 133: First Nat. Bank vs. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 278; Mapes vs. See- 
ond Nat. Bank, 80 Penn. St. 163.) 

In the Crawford case it was held that the Cashier has no apparent or im- 
plied authority by virtue of the position he holds to make any representation 
on behalf of the bank as to the solvency of one of its debtors, and, therefore, 
that the bank will not, in the absence of evidence of authorization, be bound 
or estopped by such representation made by him in reply to an inquiry on 
the subject. 

In the Horrigan case it is held that answering questions as to the solvency 
of parties is no part of the business of a Cashier of a bank, nor fairly included 
within the scope of such business, but may be, and probably is, an incident 
of such position, but not an incident to it and in such a ease no liability 
attaches to the bank. 

In First Nat. Bank vs. Marshall & Ilsley Bank it was held that the Cashier 
of a bank does not act as its agent or representative in answering an inquiry 
addressed to him by another bank as to the business standing of a third per- 
son; and the bank is not bound or estopped by statements so made by him, 
his act being one not relating to the business of the bank, but simply one of 
customary courtesy rendered without consideration, and that the failure of the 
officers of the bank, in answering a general inquiry from another bank as to 
the character and standing of a customer, to disclose the fact that the ecus- 
tomer was indebted to their bank and that it held liens on certain of his prop- 
erty, will not estop it to assert such liens as against a mortgage subsequently 
taken by the inquiring bank. 

In the American Surety case it was held that the making of a statement 
as to the honesty and fidelity of an employee of a bank for the benefit of the 
employee, and to enable the latter to obtain a bond insuring his fidelity, was 
no part of the ordinary business of a bank President. 

In First Nat. Bank vs. Ocean Nat. Bank it was held that in the absence 
of proof that special authority had been delegated by its board of directors, 
or had been exercised with their sanction or knowledge, or evidence that it 
had been the habit and practice of the corporation to receive property for 
safe-keeping it was not responsible for property so received by its Cashier. 

In the Mapes case it was held that in a suit by the bank against indorsers 
of a note discounted for the accommodation of the drawer the affidavit of 
defense was that at and before the time that defendants indorsed the note 
they had inquired of the Cashier and one of the directors of the bank whether 
it would be safe for them to indorse, and that these officers informed them 
that they considered the drawer perfectly good, and they would be safe in 
indorsing; that the officers knew the representations to be false, and that 
they made them to deceive the defendants, who would not have indorsed but 
for the representations, and it was held to be insufficient, and that such dec- 
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larations, although willfully false, made by the officers, not in the course of 
their duties as officers or agents of the bank, could not affect the bank. 

Whether any particular act does or does not fall within the general power 
of a Cashier is said to be a’ question of law for the court and not of fact for 
the jury, although a question of fact may arise when it is claimed that the 
acts or conduct of the board of directors have amounted to a public holding 
out of the Cashier as its agent to perform other and unusual acts for the bank 
(Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank vs. Troy City Bank, 1 Doug. Mich. 457; Penin- 
sular Bank vs. Hanmer, 14 Mich. 208; Merchants’ Bank vs. State Bank, 10 
Wall. 604; 1 Morse on Banks and Banking, 4th ed., see. 153, note; Huffeut 
on Agency, 156). It is true a bank may, by the adoption of a method of 
transacting its business which includes other than the ordinary powers vested 
‘in a Cashier, confer upon him such additional powers as are necessary for the 
transaction of the business in the manner thus adopted. 

There was no evidence in this case which would have justified a finding 
that the defendant’s Cashier had any authority to perform any duty other 
than those which inhered in the office. Nor was there any evidence whatso- 
ever that any unusual method had been adopted by the bank for the trans- 
action of its business, which would include any authority upon the part of 
the Cashier to bind the bank by representations as to the responsibility of its 
customers. 

In September, 1894, more than a year after the representations are alleged 
to have been made, Lighthouse’s business having proved unsuccessful by 
reason of the lack of orders from the Government, he transferred his property 
and business to Thomas Swanton and John L. Acker under an arrangement 
by which the business was to be conducted by them in a manner specified. 
All deposits were to be made in the defendant bank, and the profits of the 
business and the proceeds of the property were to be applied to pay the bank 
and the debt of the plaintiff, and, as testified to by the plaintiff’s son, they 
were to share pro rata. When these obligations were discharged the business 
was to be restored to Lighthouse or to any person designated by him, after 
compensation to Swanton and Acker for the services rendered by them. 
Swanton was teller of the bank and Acker was indorser upon the notes held 
by the plaintiff and the bank. The business conducted by them was not 
successful. No profits were realized, chiefly because orders from the Govern- 
ment ceased, and the business and property when ultimately disposed of 
realized nothing to apply upon the indebtedness of either the bank or the 
plaintiff, so that the bank received nothing which rendered it liable for the 
means by which it was obtained or estopped it from denying the Cashier's 
authority. 

The respondent contends that the defendant was liable for the fraud of 
its Cashier upon the principle that where a party receives and retains the 
fruits or product of a fraud it imposes a liability therefor, although such 
person may be innocent of personal participation in the wrong. It is an 
established principle of law that where a person acts for another who accepts 
the fruits of his efforts, the latter must be deemed to have adopted the methods 
employed, as he may not, even though innocent, receive the benefits and at 
the same time disclaim responsibility for the fraud by means of which they 
arose. (Garner vs. Mangam, 93 N. Y. 642; Krumm vs. Beach, 96 N. Y. 398; 
Fairchild vs. McMahon, 139 N. Y. 200.) 
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Obviously, that principle has no application to the case at bar, as it is 
practically undisputed that the bank received nothing from the property of 
Lighthouse. Nor did it receive any advantage by reason of the sale to Light- 
house of the goods in question. 

It is further urged that the liability of a principal for the unauthorized 
fraud of another includes a case where, although the principal did not profit, 
he might possibly have profited by the wrongful and unauthorized act. We 
have found no authority sustaining any such doctrine. A remark of Lord 
Coleridge in Swift vs. Jewsbury (L. R. 9 Q. B. 301, 312), seems to be relied 
upon. In that case the decision of Barwick vs. English Joint Stock Bank 
(L. R. 2 Exch. 259), was under consideration, and it was there said: ‘‘I 
apprehend that there can be no doubt that a different set of principles alto- 
gether arises where an agent of a joint stock company in conducting the busi- 
ness of a joint stock company does something of which the joint stock com- 
pany take advantage, and by which they profit, or by which they may profit, 
and it turns out that the act which is so done by their agent is a fraudulent 
one. Justice points out, and authority supports justice in maintaining, that 
where a corporation takes advantage of the fraud of their agent, they cannot 
afterwards repudiate the agency and say that the act which has been done by 
the agent is not an act for which they are liable.” We find in this case, and 
in the other cases relied upon by the respondent, no decision or enunciated 
principle which supports his contention. But, on the contrary, we find that 
the cases cited merely sustain the conceded principle that one who receives 
and retains the fruits of fraud becomes liable therefor. 

The language of Lord Coleridge is to be considered in the light of the case 
he had under consideration, and the words ‘‘ by which they profit, or by which 
they may profit,” are to be interpreted in view of the questions involved and 
of their context. Obviously, they were employed upon the assumption that 
advantage had been taken of the transaction, induced by the fraud of the 
agent. In that case, the agent acted within the scope of his general authority 
in writing the letter which was the fraud complained of. Moreover, the 
words ‘‘ by which they profit, or by which they may profit,” refer only toa 
condition where the principal has actually taken advantage of the unauthor- 
ized act of the agent. If the principle contended for by the plaintiff were 
broadly sustained, why would it not apply to him as well as to the defendant, 
the arrangement having been that the benefits of a continuance of the Light- 
house business were to be shared pro rata by the plaintiff and defendant. 
This suggestion illustrates the fallacy of the claim that a party who might 
profit by a fraudulent transaction would be liable therefor, although he 
neither adopted it nor took any advantage under it. Moreover the decision 
in the Swift case rested entirely upon another ground which includes no 
principle applicable to the ease at bar. 

It was said by the learned judge delivering the opinion of the court below 
that the evidence was sufficient to support a finding by the jury that when 
the Cashier made such representations he was acting for, or on behalf of, the 
bank and made them for the purpose of enabling Lighthouse to obtain the 
plaintiff’s property, to the end that Lighthouse might thereby continue in 
business and realize therefrom sufficient to enable him to discharge his obli- 
gations to the bank, or some part thereof. 

We regard this claim at most as merely conjectural and, under the 
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evidence, as too nebulous to form the basis of a judicial determination. If 
there is any competent evidence in the record sufficient to have justified a 
jury in finding that the Cashier was acting for, or on behalf of, the defendant 
in making such representations, or that they were made for the purpose 
stated, we have been unable to discover it. While there was proof of decla- 
rations and admissions of the defendant’s Cashier and teller as to past trans- 
actions and as to matters not relating to any business of the bank and which, 
consequently, did not bind it, there was no competent proof of any facts 
which would have supported a finding of the jury to that effect. 

The admissions of an agent are not competent evidence against his princi- 
pal unless they are expressly authorized or relate to, and are made, in con- 
nection with, some act done in the course of his agency so as to form a part 
of the res geste. (Anderson vs. Rome, W. & O. R. R. 54 N. Y. 334; Manhat- 
tan L. Ins. Co. vs. F. 8. 8. & G. S. F. R. R. 189 N. Y. 146.) 

Nor can the admissions or declarations of an agent be evidence against his 
principal, either to establish the fact of his agency or the nature or extent of 
his authority. Neither can he create authority in himself to do a particular 
act by its performance or by asserting his authority to do it. (Stringham vs. 
St. Nicholas Ins. Co. 4 Abb. Ct. App. Dec. 315; Hatch vs. Squires, 11 Mich. 
185; Howe Machine Co. vs. Clark, 15 Kansas, 492; Brigham vs. Peters, 1 
Gray, Mass. 139; Mitchum vs. Dunlap, 98 Mo. 418; Butler vs. C. B. & Q. 
R’y, 87 Iowa, 206; Mechem on Agency, Sec. 100.) 

Even without eliminating from our consideration the incompetent testi- 
mony of the acts and declarations of the employees of the bank when not 
engaged in the transaction of the business of the latter, there is practically 
no evidence which would justify a jury in finding that the Cashier was acting 
for, or on behalf of, the defendant in making the representations which are 
the subject of this action. It is true that when the Cashier made such repre- 
sentations Lighthouse was indebted to the bank for more than $15,600, yet, 
as we have already seen, no duty was imposed upon the Cashier, as such, to 
communicate to a person inquiring as to the responsibility of a customer, the 
actual situation of his account at the bank. Nor is it within the line of the 
duty of a Cashier to disclose the condition of the account of the customers of 
a bank whenever inquiry is made as to their responsibility. 

A careful study of the evidence discloses that there were no facts, cireum- 
stances or proof that would justify the conclusion that the defendant’s Cash- 
ier was in any way engaged in the business of the bank in making any of the 
representations proved, or that his purpose in making them was that attrib- 
uted to him by the court below. It is possible that, under the evidence, the 
court may have suspected that such was the purpose, but a mere conjecture, 
suspicion or surmise is not sufficient to authorize a finding to that effect. 
(Laidlaw vs. Sage, 158 N. Y. 73, 94.) 

It follows that the trial court properly nonsuited the plaintiff, and, hence, 
the judgment of the appellate division must be reversed and that of the trial 
court affirmed, with costs. 

Parker, Ch. J.; Cullen and Werner, J/./., concur with Martin, /.; O’Brien, 
Vann and Bartlett, J., dissented. 

Judgment reversed. 
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ACTION TO RECOVER PENALTY FOR USURY—TRUSTEE IN BANKRUFTCY 
—ASSIGNMENT OF CAUSE OF ACTION. 
Supreme Court of Texas, March 16, 1903. 
LASATER vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSBORO. 
Where a bankrupt has a cause of action against a National bank for taking usurious inter- 
est, it will pass to the trustee in bankruptcy. 
But if the trustee in bankruptcy fails to administer such asset, the bankrupt, after dis- 
charge, may sue on the claim. 
Such a cause of action is assignable. 





This case was presented upon the following certificate from the court of 
civil appeals for the second district: 

This suit was brought by appellant on July 26, 1901, upon the Federal 
and State statutes, to recover from the bank twice the sum of $1,526.80, 
usurious interest paid to it, $3,053.60. The defense was a general denial, 
statute of limitation of two years, and that, since the usury was paid, the 
appellant had filed his petition in bankruptcy, and been discharged, and that 
he therefore had no right or interest in the claim. The case was tried by the 
court without a jury, who rendered a judgment for the bank. The facts are 
substantially as follows: 

The appellant and one Maggard were partners in cattle raising, and on 
March 30, 1898, borrowed of the bank $4,000, and executed their joint note 
with A. M. Lasater for $4,350, due November 15, 1898, with ten per cent. 
interest after maturity. On November 22, 1898, the firm paid $390.90 on said 
note, directing it to be applied to the interest due thereon, and on the same 
day borrowed $100 more, which was added to the note, and after deducting 
the sum of $390.90, interest due, renewed the same for $4,450, dating it back 
to November 15, 1898. It was signed by the same parties as before, and bore 
ten per cent. interest from maturity. On August 17, 1899, the firm paid on 
said note $382.90, with no instructions how to apply it, and on the next day 
paid $167.50 more, instructing the bank to apply it to the payment of the 
interest; and on November 17, 1899, the appellant paid $62 more, with no 
instructions how to apply it. In same month of November the said Maggard 
sold all his interest in the firm to J. L. Lasater, the latter assuming all the 
liabilities, but nothing was said about this claim against the bank; and 
appellant, with A. M. Lasater, renewed the note for $4,313.50, dating it back 
to November 16, 1899, payable June 15, 1900, with interest at ten per cent. 
after maturity. On December 6, 1899, appellant paid $22.50; on June 29, 
1900, $15—with no instructions as to the application of said payments. On 
October 15, 1900, A. M. Lasater, the surety, bought all the mortgaged cattle 
of appellant and some others, and agreed to assume and pay off the note in 
full consideration of said sale, and executed his note to the bank on the 17th 
day of said month, taking up the appellant’s note, and in June, 1901, paid to 
the bank the sum of $4,457, in full of said note, and the bank delivered to 
appellant his note so taken up. The last-named note was also secured by 
another mortgage given to the bank on all of the same cattle. A.M. Lasater 
was a party to the original and all renewal notes made to the bank; he being 
as to the bank a principal thereon; but as between himself and the other 
signers a surety only on all but the last note, which was his obligation alone. 

The certificate also set forth that the appellant had filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, and had been discharged. 
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WILLIAMS, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The weight of authority 
sustains the proposition that, when such a cause of action as that asserted 
has accrued, it will, upon bankruptcy of the owner, pass to the trustee in 
bankruptcy. (Monongahela National Bank vs. Overholt, 96 Pa. 327; Gray 
vs. Bennett, 3 Metce. 522; Tiffany vs. Boatman’s etc., Ass’n, 18 Wall. 375, 21 
L. Ed. 868; Tamplin vs. Wentworth, 99 Mass. 63; Louisville Trust Co. vs. 
Kentucky Nat. Bank [C. C.] 87 Fed. 148; Wheelock vs. Lee, 64 N. Y. 242; 
Spicer vs. Jarrett, 2 Baxt. 454: Moore vs. Jones, 23 Vt. 739, Fed. Cas. No. 
9,768; National Bank vs. Trimble, 40 Ohio St. 629; Crocker vs. Bank of 
Chitopa, 4 Dill. 358, Fed. Cas. No. 3,397.) 

The authorities cited by the court of civil appeals sustain the proposition 
that, after the close of the administration of the bankrupt’s estate and the 
discharge of the trustee, unadministered assets may be recovered by the 
bankrupt. The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States make 
somewhat doubtful the application of this proposition to a case like this, 
where the trustee had no knowledge of the existence of the asset, and, where 
the suit is brought so recently after the close of the bankruptcy proceeding 
that it may be reopened and further administration had. (Sessions vs. 
Romadka, 145 U. 8. 29, 12 Sup. Ct. 799, 36 L. Ed. 609; Sparhawk vs. Yerkes, 
142 U.S. 1, 12 Sup. Ct. 104, 35 L. Ed. 915; Dushane vs. Beall, 161 U. 8. 513, 
16 Sup. Ct. 637, 40 L. Ed. 791.) 

The bankrupt law does not contemplate that any assets shall be left unad- 
ministered; but it sometimes happens that there are such, and, when neither 
the creditors nor the trustee asserts right to them, it is, we think, proper to 
regard them, at least as against a wrougdoer, as belonging to the bankrupt. 
This may often be found necessary, as it seems to be in this case, to prevent 
destruction of the property right, and a judgment thus preserving the right 
may be as easily reached by those entitled to do so by proper proceedings as 
the cause of action itself. If such persons do not choose to proceed, no good 
reason is seen why the bankrupt himself should not be allowed to recover. 
(Lancey vs. Foss, 88 Me. 218, 33, Atl. 1071.) 

That the interest of plaintiff's former partner in any cause of action which 
accrued to the firm passed by assignment to plaintiff is, we think, also true. 
Most of the authorities which hold that such claims pass to trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, assignees for creditors, etc., are based upon the proposition that they 
are assignable, although some of them hold such successors to be ‘‘ legal 
representatives,” in the sense of statutes giving the action—an interpretation 
to which we are not now prepared to assent. It is true, however, as argued 
by Mr. Justice Hunter, that plaintiff has succeeded to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the partnership as fully as the assignees succeed to those of bankrupts 
and insolvents; and, if the latter are to be regarded as legal representatives, 
the former can as well be held tobesuch. We prefer to hold that the statute 
which gives the action to the person paying the usury or ‘‘his legal repre- 
sentatives” evinces the intent that it is not to be regarded as strictly a 
personal right and hence that it may be assigned. 

The authorities cited by the court of civil appeals support its decision that 
the payment made by A. M. Lasater of the usurious interest which the con- 
tract bound plaintiff to pay, and the payment of which he procured by the 
conveyance of the property, is to be treated as payment made by him. 

The assumption by plaintiff of the debts of the partnership did not change 
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the relation of either partner to the bank. They both continued liable for 
the debt as before. There was imposed on plaintiff no increased obligation 
to the bank. As between himself and retiring co-partner, he became prima- 
rily liable, but only to the extent that the firm was liable. This was not an 
agreement on his part to pay for Maggard’s usurious interest, and hence it 
cannot be held that, as part of the consideration for Maggard’s interest in 
the assets, plaintiff agreed to pay the debt—usury and all. Their agreement 
does not affect plaintiff’s right to recover. (Holland vs. Chambers, 22 Ga. 193.) 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 


INSURANCE POLICY—MISTAKE IN DE&SIGNATING BENEFICIARY. 
CORNWALL vs. THE HALIFAX BANKING CO. (32 Supreme Court Reports 442). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought by the Halifax Bank- 
ing Company, who were creditors of Ira Cornwall, deceased, to have it declared 
that the sum of $1,000, received by Mrs. Cornwall under a policy of insurance 
on her late husband’s life, belonged to his estate and was distributable among 
creditors. 

On February 26, 1896, the late Ira Cornwall applied in writing for an acci- 
dent insurance policy, the sum to be insured two thousand dollars, policy to 
be payable in case of death by accident under the provisions thereof to present 
appellant. The company, however, issued their policy payable on its face to 
the personal representatives of the said Ira Cornwall. 

After receiving the policy from the company the said Ira Cornwall, believ- 
ing that it was payable to his wife as he had ordered it to be, handed it to 
her and told her that it was payable to her. She did not look at it, but kept 
it in her possession as her own until after his death, after which it was found 
that it was through error on its face payable to his personal representatives, 

On July 26, 1897, while the said policy was in force, the said Ira Cornwall 
was found drowned, in the River St. John, under circumstances which 
induced the company to believe that there had been a breach of the condition 
in the policy against suicide. The appellant then applied to the company 
for payment of the amount of the policy to her as beneficiary. The com- 
pany thereupon set up merely the defence of suicide and refused to pay the 
amount of the insurance. Under the New Brunswick law, an action could 
not be brought in the name of the beneficiary. 

Administration had, therefore, to be taken out on Ira Cornwall’s estate 
to obtain a nominal plaintiff and, upon action by the appellant as such 
administratix for the two thousand dollars covered by the policy, the insur- 
ance company compromised her claim and paid her the one thousand dollars 
now in controversy. 

The judge of probate determined that as, in law, the policy on its face was 
not payable to the appellant, he could not recognize the equitable or benefi- 
ciary right she claims, and, therefore, ordered her to account for that sum to 
the estate. 

JUDGMENT (Taschereau, Sedgwick and Girouard; Mills and Davies dis- 
senting): First, it cannot but be conceded that principles of equity govern 
the administration of estates in probate courts in New Brunswick in the same 
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way, in effect, as they would if the estate was being administered in equity. 
(Harrison vs. Morehouse, 1.) Now, it seems to me incontrovertible, upon the 
evidence that the deceased believed that the policy he received from the 
company was payable in case of death to the appellant, as he had directed in 
his application, and agreed to receive the policy exclusively upon that belief. 
Then, the company themselves admit that by their real contract the appel- 
lant was, in case of death, to be the sole beneficiary of the insurance. That 
the policy is not in terms payable to her is, therefore, clearly a mutual mis- 
take. And that, under these circumstances, a court of equity would not 
refuse a reformation of the policy so as to make it payable to appellant as 
both parties to it intended it to be, seems to me plain. 

That, in my opinion, concludes the case. The learned counsel for the 
respondents invoked the acquired rights of the creditors and argued that as 
at the death of Ira Cornwall these one thousand dollars had passed to his 
estate, the appellant was now precluded from asserting any equitable rights 
in the matter she might have had during his life. But that is a petitio 
principti. It is assumed that she was not ab initio the beneficiary of this 
insurance. Now, that is the very question in issue. And by determining, as 
we do, that she was, at the date of the policy, the sole beneficiary thereunder, 
it follows that, at the death of her husband, the amount of the policy did not 
pass into his estate. 

The respondents’ attempt to imply a waiver or an estoppel against the 
appellant from certain allegations she made in her petition for letters of 
administration, entirely fails. It would be most unfair to declare her precluded 
from now asserting her just rights merely because she made a mistake of law 
in such a document which, as to the respondents, was res inter alios acta. 

The appeal is allowed with costs; a decree to be entered that the $1,000 in 
question formed no part of Ira Cornwall’s estate. Costs in all the courts will 
be against the respondents. 
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OF EXCHANGE—PROMISSORY NOTE—JOINT AND SEVERAxt—PROVISO 
AS TO GIVING TIME TO EITHER PARTY. 


KIRKWOOD vs. CARROLL, et al. (In the Court of Appeal, 1903; 1 King’s Bench, p. 531). 










STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an appeal from the decision of Wright, 
J., upon a special case raising a question of law for the opinion of the court. 
The action was brought against the defendants as makers of a joint and 
several promissory note, and the case states that on January 24, 1901, the 
defendants signed and handed to the plaintiff an instrument in writing pur- 
porting to be a promissory note, which was in the following terms: 










66 £125. We jointly and severally promise to pay Mr. John Kirkwood (carrying on 
business in the name or style of the Provincial Union Bank) the sum of £125, for value 
received, by installments in manner following; that is to say, the sum of £5 on Thursday, 
January 31 inst., and the sum of £5 on the Thursday in every succeeding week until the 
whole of the £125 shall be fully paid, and in case default is made in payment of any one of 
the said installments the whole amount remaining unpaid shall become due and payable 
forthwith. No time given to, or security taken from, or composition or arrangement 
entered into with, either party hereto shall prejudice the rights of the holder to proceed 
against any other party.’’ 












The document was witnessed. The plaintiff was the holder for value of 
the instrument. The defendants made default in the first payment due and 
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in this action contended that owing to the last clause in the instrument it 
was not a promissory note and could not be sued on as such. 

The question of importance here submitted to the court for opinion on a 
point of law was whether the instrument was a promissory note. Wright, /., 
held upon the authority of Kirkwood vs. Smith (1896, 1 Queen’s Bench, p. 
582), that the document was not a promissory note within the meaning of the 
Bills of Exchange Act. This was a case in which the facts were identical, 
and Lord Russell, of Killowen, held that because See. 83, sub-sec. 3, of the 
act expressly enacted that, ‘‘ A note is not invalid by reason only that it con- 
tains also a pledge of collateral security with authority to sell or dispose of 
it,”’ any instrument containing any other departure from, ‘‘an unconditional 
promise to pay,”’ was not a promissory note within the act. 

Counsel for the plaintiff in argument in this case drew attention to the 
fact that no effect had been given in Kirkwood vs. Smith to the other sections 
of the act, and argued that the instrument being a promissory note within 
the definition in Sec. 83, sub-sec. 1, the rules of common law, including the 
law merchant, were applicable. Payments by installments were expressly 
permitted by Sec. 9 of the act. 

JUDGMENT (Earl of Halsbury, Lord Chancellor): I am of opinion that 
the plaintiff’s appeal must be allowed. The addition to this promissory note 
does not qualify it, and I doubt whether the addition is in any proper sense 
operative. The document contains a promise to pay a certain sum of money 
by certain installments, and it seems to me impossible to suggest that it is 
anything else but a promissory note within the meaning of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act. The case of Kirkwood vs. Smith was decided without any ref- 
erence to the other sections of that act and cannot any longer be regarded as 
authority. 

Alverstone, C. J., and Jeune, P., concur. 





BANK IN LIQUIDATION—STATUS TO SUE—LIQUIDATOR DOES NOT REPRE- 
SENT BANK—WINDING-UP ACT R. 8S. C. COP. 129. 


AMBROISE L. KENT, et al. vs. LA COMMUNAUTE DES SOEURS DE LA PROVIDENCE 
AND ODILON BASTIEN, INTERVENOR (Quebec Reports, 12 King’s Bench, p. 120). 
STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an appeal from a judgment of the 

Superior Court at Montreal. The plaintiffs as liquidators of the defunct 
Banque Ville Marie sued the Communaute upon a promissory note which they 
had given to the bank. After the case had been argued and while consider- 
ing it, the trial judge had doubts a_ to the right of the liquidators to sue in 
their own names upon a security due the bank. He ordered the case to be 
reargued and then dismissed the action, holding that the bank being the 
holder and owner of the bill, which was overdue at the time the bank went 
into liquidation could alone sue upon it, and that the plaintiffs as liquida- 
tors and administrators for the purposes of the winding-up had no status to 
bring the action. 

JUDGMENT (Sir Alexander Lacoste, C. J.): We are of opinion that the 
judgment of the trial judge is right. No person can plead in the name of 
another. Article 81 of the Civil Code provides that corporations must sue in 
their corporate name. Whence it follows that the Banque Ville Marie alone 
can sue upon a security belonging to it. 
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The bank is not deprived of the exercise of its rights because by the terms 
of Sec. 15 of the Winding-Up Act (R. S. C. e¢. 129) it is provided that, ‘‘ the 
corporate state and all the corporate powers of the company, notwithstanding 
it is otherwise provided by the act, charter or instrument of incorporation, 
shall continue until the affairs of the company are wound up,” and See. 31 
(a) provides that the liquidator can sue in the name of the bank. The liqui- 
dator is not the representative of the bank in the same sense as a tutor or 
curator is the representative of the minor or of the lunatic. The liquidator 
has in his case and under his control the property of the company in liquida- 
tion but he does not represent the corporate person. His functions are lim- 
ited to the liquidation, to the administration of property, and in certain 
specified cases he represents the creditors. 

It has been argued that the plaintiffs are the holders of the promissory 
note and as such have a status to sue in their own name. But they sue, not 
as holders of the note, but as liquidators and administrators. It is for the 
benefit of the bank that they have taken this action, and it appears from 
their pleadings that it is the bank who are the holders of the note. 

The plaintiffs being without a status to sue the court cannot maintain 
their action. Nor can we, as requested, permit the plaintiffs to amend by 
making the bank a party to the proceedings. Our code of practise does not 
permit us to substitute one party for another. 

In argument what has been called the equity of the case has been very 
much pressed. It has been said it will be a costly proceeding to start anew 
and it would be better to give a judgment on the merits without regard to 
technicalities, as did the Supreme Court in the City of Montreal vs. Hogan. 
But we believe we ought to maintain the fundamental rules of our procedure 
as we understand them, and we fear much greater injustices if we set them 


aside. 
The appeal will be dismissed with costs. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 


est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 


by mail. 





CHECK NOT INDORSED BY PAYEE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine : PAWTUCKET, R. I., April 9, 1903. 

Srr: I received through the correspondence a check on us payable to the W — Restau- 
rant, endorsed, ** The S—— Co., J. S., Treas.”” The endorsement is guaranteed by the bank in 
which it is deposited. It is generally known that the W—— Restaurant is a part of the S— 
Co. Cana bank guarantee an endorsement which does not appear, and is it carelessness on 
my part to pay a check endorsed so ? PAYING TELLER. 

Answer.—It appears from the above statement that the W Restaurant 
is a name under which a firm or corporation is transacting a part of its busi- 
ness. In other words, it is a trade name, and not merely a fictitious designa- 
tion. The instrument is, therefore, payable to order and before it can be 
negotiated requires the indorsement of the payee. (Negotiable Instruments 
Law [Laws R. I. 1899, Ch. 674] Sec. 38.) This should be in the form in which 
it appears upon the face of the check; for by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, it is expressly provided that ‘‘ where the name of a payee or indorsee is 
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wrongly designated or misspelled, he may indorse the instrument as therein 
described, adding, if he think fit, his proper designation.” (Sec. 51.) The 
fact that the 8 Co. and the payee are identical would make no difference. 
The drawer, therefore, could object to having the check charged against his 
account until so indorsed. Should he do this, a difficult question might arise 
as to the effect of the guarantee given by the presenting bank and the remedy 
thereunder, and hence the only perfectly safe course would be for the drawee 
bank to return the check for a proper indorsement. 





PAYMENT TO BANK OF INDEBTEDNESS SECURED BY COLLATERAL—PREFER- 
ENCE UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DALE, Wis., April 20, 1903. 
Srr: This bank loaned in good faith to one of its customers $1,200 on his note, and the 
customer uot furnishing an indorser we took the insurance policies of $3,350 on his stock as 
collateral. Several months later the borrower had a fire, settled with the insurance coOmpa- 
nies, and paid this bank in full, Finally he was compelled to go into bankruptcy, a Receiver 
was appointed, and the latter now sued this bank to repay the $1,200, claiming that we were 
preferred creditors. We don’t think so, as we did not know he was insolvent at any time, 
otherwise we would not have made him the loan. What is your opinion of this case? 
CASHIER, 


Answer.—The general rule is that the Bankruptcy Law does not impair 
the rights of creditors to hold and enforce the collaterals deposited with them 
by the bankrupt, when they acted in good faith. But we note that it is 
stated in the inquiry the borrower himself ‘‘settled with the insurance com- 
pany and paid this bank in full.” This might raise a question whether the 
transaction was not in effect a payment by the bankrupt; and if so, it would 
clearly be a preference. The situation is illustrated by the case of Traders’ 
Bank vs. Campbell (14 Wall. 87). In that case insolvents, upon the eve of 
bankruptcy, gave the bank a check upon funds to their credit in that bank, 
to apply upon the indebtedness due to the bank. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held the transaction to be a preference and voidable by the 
assignee in bankruptcy, and that he had the right to recover the amount so 
paid, and further held that although possibly had the bank stood upon its 
right of set-off, that right might have been available, yet when the bank 
treated the money as the bankrupt’s own property by the taking of his check 
and crediting the amount as payment on the indebtedness, the transaction 
became a voidable preference. The decision of the case stated in the inquiry 
must therefore turn upon facts as to which we are not advised. 





BANK LIABLE WHERE DRAFT PAID TO PARTY OF SAME NAME AS PAYEE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ———, April 17, 1903. 
Sir: A draft is presented payable to John Doe, who, being properly identified, the money 
is paid to him. Subsequently, another John Doe turns up and makes claim to the money paid 
on the draft. It develops that the wrong John Doe was the one who presented the draft and 
received the money, Is the paying bank liable to the rightful owner of the draft ? 
BANKER. 
Answer.—As the person who presented the draft did not have any title 
thereto, the real owner is entitled to have the draft returned to him. His 
remedy would be to make a claim against the bank for the draft itself, and 
not for the money. As payee, he could not maintain a suit against the bank 
for the amount of the draft; but as owner he could recover possession from 
anyone into whose hands it might fall. The payment upon the forged in- 
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dorsement did not discharge the instrument, and the bank has no right to 
the possession thereof as against the lawful owner. 





LIABILITY OF BANK WHERE CHECK LEFT TO PAY MORTGAGE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: EATON, CoLo., April 27, 1903. 
Sir: January 11, 1902, a customer calls at the bank with a party called B, and they leave 
a check made to B for $200, interlined “this check is given for the purchase price of two lots 
now covered by mortgage.” The check is indorsed by B but the instructions from both are 
for us to hold the check until C delivers us a release deed for the property. The customer has 
closed his account and gone away and sold the lots with the mortgage still on them. B brings 
suit fur the $200, yet C hus never been in the bank to give the release. Are we liable now ? 
Would we be liable for the payment of the check if the release was produced ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws of Colorado, 1897, Ch. 
239, Sec. 189) provides that ‘‘ A check of itself does not operate as an assign- 
ment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank. and 
the bank is not liable to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the 
echeck.”” But an acceptance or certification is required to be in writing. 
(Id., sees. 132, 134, 135, 185, 187.) The bank, therefore, under the circum- 
stances detailed in the inquiry, does not appear to have incurred any liability 
upon the check to the payee, and we do not see upon what theory he can 
maintain an action against the bank upon the instrument. He might, per- 
haps, demand possession of the check, and if this was refused, sue for the 
value of the same. The question would then arise whether or not the condi- 
tion upon which it was left with the bank had been performed, or had been 
waived by the drawer. This question must depend upon all the circum- 
stances of the case, and without more information as to the facts, we could 
not express an opinion thereon. 











AUTHORITY OF PARTNER TO USE FIRM NAME AS SECURITY FOR OTHERS 
—RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID UPON FORGED INDORSEMENT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SPRINGFIELD, IIl., April 21, 1903. 
Sir: Will you kindly answer the following questions: (1) A and B are partners. A 
signs the firms name on a note as security for C. Does this hold the firm? (2) One of our 
depositors sends his check to, say, John Smith in Cleveland, Ohio, but another party takes it to 
the bank and gets it cashed by forging John Smith’s name. We get it through our Chicago 
correspondent and pay the check, and in course of three or four weeks, it is found that John 
Smith’s name has been forged. Can we not get back on our correspondent and they on 
theirs, without their stamping **‘endorsement guaranteed” on the check ? CASHIER. 














Answer.—(1) No. A partner has no implied authority to use the name of 
the firm as security for others. It is no part of the business of a partnership 
or the agency of a partner to guarantee the debts of others, or to lend their 
credit by giving accommodation paper or going surety, and such act by one 
partner without the consent of the others is a fraud on them; and a payee of 
a bill or note who knows that the name is signed as surety by a partner is not 
a bona fide holder, and cannot recover against the partnership. (Bates on 
Partnership, Sec. 349 and cases there cited.) 

(2) Yes. The rule is well established that where the drawee bank is not 
chargeable with neglect which has operated to the injury of the other party, 
it may recover the money paid upon a forged indorsement as money paid 
under a mistake of fact. (Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank 
of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230.) In the case first cited, payment 
was made by the Canal Bank on a forged indorsement on March 28, and it 
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was not until the 7th of the following June that the Bank of Albany was 
notified of the forgery and called upon to refund the money. Still, it was 
held that there could be a recovery. 





PROTEST OF CHECK WHERE ENDORSEMENT LACKING. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: GRAFTON, W. Va., May 2, 1903. 

Str: We telegraphed a customer who was visiting in a distant city that we would pay 
his check on us for a certain amount. The check was presented by another bank in this city, 
drawn by the customer to the order of himself, but was not endorsed by him. For this reason 
we refused to honor the check and it was protested by the presenting bank, notwithstanding 
the fact that we offered to certify that it would be “ good when properly endorsed.”” Was 
the bank justified in protesting the check, and would it have been right in protesting even 
though we had not offered to certify ? Ifthe bank erred in protesting, is it liable for damages, 
and to whom is it liable? We do not ask this question with any intention of instigating a 
lawsuit, but the drawer of the check being a stranger in the city where he had check cashed, 
was threatened with arrest, for obtaining money fraudulently, upon receipt of notice of 
protest by the cashing bank, before they learned why it was protested. 

H. W. CHADDUCK. 

Answer.—The bank which presented the check for payment was bound, as 
collecting agent, to take all steps necessary to fix the lability of the indorsers, 
and, for this purpose, notice of dishonor was necessary, no matter for what 
reason payment was refused. (Ayrault vs. Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 579; Titus 
vs. Mechanies’ Bank, 35 N. J. Law, 588; Bank of Lindsborg vs. Ober, 31 
Kans. 599.) It was proper therefore for the bank to protest the check. Nor 
did that bank have the right to accept a certification of the check in lieu of 
payment. (Ward vs. Smith, 7 Wall. 447; Hazlett vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 


132 Pa, St. 118.) 


NOTE MADE, DATED, AND DELIVERED ON SUNDAY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BROOKLYN, N. Y., April 28, 1903. 
Sir: Is a note made, dated and delivered on Sunday void in the State of New York 7 
Assuming that the note is accommodation paper, is the maker liable even if the note is void 7 
BOOKKEEPER. 


Answer.—The Sunday law of New York does not apply to private con- 
tracts, but extends to only such acts as are ‘‘interruptions to the repose and 
religious liberty of the community.” (Penal Code, Sections 259, 263; Merritt 
vs. Earle, 29 N. Y. 115; Boynton vs. Page, 13 Wend. 425.) Hence, a note 
made, dated and delivered on Sunday is valid and enforcible in this State. 


SUFFICIENCY OF ENDORSEMENT OF NOTE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. Louis, Mo., March 31, 1903. 
Sir: What is the effect of endorsing a note in the following language: “ For value 
received I hereby endorse the within note to John Jones, signed, Richard Roe.” Is such an 
endorsement binding ? M. E. L. 
Answer.—Yes, the endorsement is sufficient, and although a little differ- 
ent in form from the ordinary form of endorsement, is nevertheless entirely 


adequate. 





RIGHT TO REFORECLOSE FOR SECOND INSTALLMENT OF ‘INTEREST. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OGDEN, Utah, March 10, 1903. 


Str: We have had a little discussion here with one of our friends, concerning the right 
of a mortgagee who has obtained a decree directing a foreclosure sale for an installment of 
interest then due, but subject to the lien of a balance of the debt not yet due. The mortga- 
gee has commenced foreclosure Of the reserved lien since the mortgagor has redeemcd and I 
would like to know whether there may be such reforeclosure ? T. H. H. 


Answer.—Yes. 'The mortgagee may foreclose his reserved lien as against 
the mortgagor or a creditor of the mortgagor who has redeemed from the sale. 
4 








THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 





The Secretary of State has appointed as members of the Commission on 
International Exchange Hugh H. Hanna of Indianapolis, Charles A. Conant 
of New York city, and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Ithaca, New York. 

This commission is appointed under the provisions of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill of March 3, 1903, authorizing the Executive to co-operate 
through diplomatic channels with the Governments of Mexico, China, Japan 
and other countries, for the purpose of restoring and maintaining a fixed rela- 
tionship between the moneys of the gold standard and silver-using countries. 

It is the purpose of the commission to sail for Europe about the middle 
of May and there to confer with the governments of the leading powers on 
several questions relating to the general subject. The action of the American 
Government in establishing a definite exchange standard in the Philippines 
will probably be made the basis of the suggestion that a similar standard be 
established by the British Government in the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong and by the French Government in its possessions in Asia. 

More important in some respects will be the conferences held regarding 
the monetary system of China, which it may be possible to establish upon a 
similar basis, but which may require a certain degree of co-operation among 
the Western powers. The proposal for action on the subject was made by 
President Roosevelt in a communication to Congress on January 19, last, with 
which he transmitted notes from the Mexican and Chinese Governments 
requesting the co-operation of the United States in steps to bring about sta- 
bility of exchange between the gold standard countries and the silver-using 
countries. Since that time a monetary commission has been appointed by 
the Government of Mexico and is now engaged in gathering data for proposed 
legislation in that country. 

Two of the three gentlemen named by the Department of State as mem- 
bers of the United States Commission on International Exchange—Mr. 
Conant and Professor Jenks—visited Mexico at the invitation of the Mexican 
Government to discuss this subject. Mr. Hanna, the chairman of the com- 
mission, is well known through his long and earnest work to secure the 
enactment of the gold standard and intelligent banking legislation in the 
United States. ) 

Portraits and brief biographical sketches of each of the members of the 
commission appear below. 





There has been no more untiring and effective worker in behalf of a sound 
monetary and banking system than Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
who is chairman of the Commission on International Exchange. 

Hugh H. Hanna was born in Lafayette, Ind., September 19, 1848. His 
father, a well-to-do banker, gave him a liberal education in the schools of the 
United States and Germany. His business career began in his father’s bank 
at Lafayette. In 1880 he removed to Indianapolis and purchased a half 
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interest in the Atlas Engine Works. A few years later he purchased the 
remaining interest in this industry and became the sole owner of its common 
stock. Under his management it has grown to be what is said to be the 
largest plant in the world engaged | in the manufacture of steam engines and 
boilers. ; 

For many years he has been active in various lines of philanthropic and 
eleemosynary enterprises, being identified with nearly all such affairs in 
Indianapolis and several that are national in their scope. 

In 1896 he was influential in obtaining from the Republican party a gold 
standard declaration, and after the campaign of that year he organized the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention and was made chairman of its executive 
committee. This committee carried on the agitation for the enactment of 
the gold standard law which was passed by Congress in 1900 and has since 
conducted a campaign for an elastic system of bank-note currency. Mr. 
Hanna has devoted nearly six years to this work giving to it liberally of both 
his time and money. In recognition of his service in this work Harvard 
University conferred upon him the degree of M. A. in 1900 and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce elected him an honorary member and awarded him a 
gold medal in the same year: The business men of Indianapolis also showed 
their appreciation of Mr.. Hanna’s work by a dinner given on the evening of 
March 28, 1900, ex-President Benjamin Harrison presiding. 





Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New 
York city, has long been a student of monetary problems and has written 
much on such subjects. He was born in Winchester, Mass., on July 2, 1861, 
and educated in the public schools... He entered newspaper work in Boston 
in 1880 and was engaged in such work for about twenty years. During a 
large part of this time he was correspandent in Washington of the New York 
‘* Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,” which required agostal 
attention to financial and economic subjects. 

Mr. Conant published in 1896 a book entitled ‘‘A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Economie Crises of the Present Cent- 
ury,” giving an account of the banking systems of the leading nations. He 
has also published (in 1900) ‘‘ The United States in the Orient: the Nature of 
the Economic Problem;” a brief ‘‘ Life of Alexander Hamilton” (1901); and 
many studies on monetary and economie.gubjects in THE BANKERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, ‘‘ North American Review,” ‘‘ Atlantié Monthly,” and other periodicals. 

Mr. Conant was a candidate for the Massachusetts Legislature in 1886; 

Secretary to the Postmaster at Boston in 1887; Democratic candidate for 
Jongress in the Harvard University district in 1894; and a delegate to the 
Gold Democratic Convention in 1896, Which nominated Palmer and Buckner. 
He became associated with the executive committee of the Indianapolis 
Monetary Convention in 1897, and several of the provisions of the Gold 
Standard Law of March 14, 1900, were the result of his suggestions. 

Mr. Conant was appointed by Secretary Root special commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands in the summer of 1901, for-the purpose of investigating 
coinage and banking conditions there. He made a report in favor of a gold 
exchange standard, which was adopted in principle in the Philippine Coinage 
Act of March 3, 1903. Soon after his return from this mission he was elected 
(in February, 1902,) Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New York. 
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Mr. Conant visited Mexico, with Professor Jenks of Cornell University 
and Mr. Edward Brush of New York, in March last, at the invitation of the 
Mexican Government, to confer with a committee on the reform of the cur- 
rency in regard to the system proposed for the Philippines and the best means 
of securing the co-operation of other powers in giving stability to the currency 
of the silver-using countries. His appointment on the American Commission 
was in part an outgrowth of his familiarity with the subject thus acquired. 





Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor of political economy and politics in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., is well known for his contributions to the leading 
periodicals on topics relating to economic questions. He was born in Michi- 
gan and passed his boyhood in that State. He graduated with the degree of 
A.B. from the University of Michigan in 1878, and received the degree of A.M. 
in 1879. In 1885 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Halle, Germany. 

After his graduation he was admitted to the bar, and afterwards taught 
languages in the Mount Morris (Ill.) College. From 1886 to 1889 he was pro- 
fessor of political science and English literature at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., and from 1889 to 1891 professor of political economy and social science in 
the Indiana University. Since 1891 Prof. Jenks has occupied the chair of 
political economy at Cornell University. 

His writings on monetary and other economic subjects attracted favorable 
attention, and in 1899 he was appointed by the United States Industrial Com- 
mission special expert in charge of the investigation of trusts and industrial 
combinations. He also visited Europe for the Commission to make a study 
of combinations there. He edited or wrote and compiled the four volumes 
of the Commission’s report which deal with that subject. From this work 
also came his own book, ‘‘ The Trust Problem.” In 1901 he was appointed 
as special commissioner by the War Department to study and report upon 
certain economic questions in the English and Dutch colonies in the Orient. 
Prof. Jenks visited the Orient, including India, the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, Java and Sumatra and the Philippines, as well as 
China and Japan, studying their systems of currency, labor legislation and 
internal taxation. The report made to the Secretary of War as a result of 
these investigations is a comprehensive and able document, and contains 
much valuable information in regard to the administration of the affairs of 
colonial dependencies. 

This spring, at the invitation of the Mexican Government, Prof. Jenks 
visited the City of Mexico to confer with the Finance Minister and his repre 
sentatives regarding the establishment of a new monetary system for that 
country. 








NEw GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—Samuel Hope Morley, 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, has been elected Governor of the 
institution to succeed Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. 











THE INFLUENCE OF FALLING EXCHANGE UPON THE 
RETURN RECEIVED FOR NATIONAL PRODUCTS. 





ARGUMENT SUBMITTED BY MESSRS. CHARLES A. CONANT, JEREMIAH W. 
JENKS AND EDWARD BRUSH TO THE MONETARY COMMISSION 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO, APRIL 18, 1903, 





An important element in the influence of falling exchange upon national 
prosperity is its effect upon the real return received for that part of the na- 
tional product which is sold abroad. Foreign trade is essentially the exchange 
of the commodities of one nation for those of other nations, rather than an 
exchange of commodities for money. Money serves chiefly as a means for 
facilitating exchanges of goods. The most important question is not how 
much gold nor how much silver is obtained for the products of a community, 
but how much in foreign products is obtained in return for a given part of 
the product of national labor. If a nation in payment for foreign commo- 
dities produced by the labor of one man gives up domestic commodities pro- 
duced by the labor of two men, it is suffering an economic loss, if its own la- 
borers possess the same average productive efficiency as the laborers of other 
countries. 

The influence of a falling exchange upon foreign trade, it is generally 
granted, is to reduce the gold price of the exports from a silver country. The 
fall in the gold price of silver permits goods to be sold abroad for a falling gold 
price, so long as wages and the cost of materials at home remain unchanged 
in terms of silver. It is this influence which enables a country with a depre- 
ciating currency to underbid its rivals in selling its products in markets where 
gold is the standard. There are perhaps certain temporary benefits in this 
condition, in extending and developing the trade of the exporting country. 
It is an important question, however, whether the continuous depreciation 
of the standard may not reach a point which will soon result in the surrender 
of a given quantity of domestic goods to foreign purchasers in exchange for 
a continuously declining quantity of foreign goods. When this occurs, it is 
clear that the exporting country runs grave risk of suffering an economic loss, 
which is not compensated by the increase in its exports. This very increase 
in exports appears under these conditions to be the result of the conviction 
on the part of purchasers that the country having the depreciating stan- 
dard is offering the products of its labor for a smaller return than competing 
gold countries. 

Applying these general principles to the recent monetary history of Mex- 
ico, the question is proposed whether Mexico is not paying too dear in her 
own products for the foreign products which she imports, by reason of the 
low price of her own products, resulting from the falling gold price of silver. 
This can be determined, in part, by comparing the quantity of Mexican goods 
exported with the return at gold prices received for these goods from foreign 
countries. 
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The following table shows the value in silver of the total exports of Mex- 
ican products and their gold value at the average rate of exchange for repre- 
sentative fiscal years during the past two decades. 


Value of exports from Mevico. Gold value of 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, —[p silver. In gold. the peso. 
itidtdddhedemeenvensteensenieenneennent $29,206,772 $26, 110,854 $0.894 
Dl tstecacnedssakssdetendasseeeasesenenne 49,329,915 38,970,633 0.790 
a 75,660,880 63,328,157 0.837 
i rrtakttdetebsetedesendassdesmaennons 88,044,624 57,845,318 0.657 
i iétddicientebbeedesienseniaasenwonanbne 80,083,944 43,165,246 0.539 
ll biciitiinreneiennnensieemindunereenenin 95,020,326 48,840,448 0.514 
nGedbsevesasuesieiesneneceessosnouedes 110,022,356 58,971,983 0.536 
iciiite i bennsdcbebedemeseeunewennatl 117,784,092 59,127,614 0.506 
DT iniiinsscdhebebsiasweesessmmeokeonsed 138,068,504 61,854,690 0.443 
it inieiiiatie cinemas hindanesnaiielemabaniiiias 148,453,834 70,070,210 0.471 
hi cheedbecieniinddneeamendaimnmbedine 158,247,933 75,326,C16 0.476 
ll iievindansseiedenabbewisneetdudsanete 158,009,437 77,266,639 0.488 
Re ee ee 168,041,272 74,106,200 0.441 


One of the facts which first attracts attention in examining these figures 
is the relatively small increase during the last few years in the gold value of 
the national exports. The value expressed in the money of the country has 
increased by leaps and bounds, from 29,206,772 pesos for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1882, to 75,660,880 pesos in 1892, 117,734,092 pesos in 1897, and 
168,041,272 pesos in 1902. The question at once suggests itself whether this 
increase in the silver price of the total exportations means that Mexican 
products have been exported in largely increased quantities, corresponding 
to their increase in silver value, or whether higher prices in silver have been 
received for such products in order to maintain their gold price. In the latter 
case, such increase in prices may be partly or wholly offset by the fall in the gold 
value of silver or it may have gone beyond this and brought an actual increase 
in the gold value of the return obtained by the labor and enterprise of the 
country. If, on the other hand, it appears by comparison of the quantities 
exported and by their prices when reduced to gold that a larger volume of 
the products of Mexico has been delivered up to foreign consumers for the 
same or less return in the products of gold countries, then Mexico has suffered 
an economic loss. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the quantities of goods 
exported, some light is thrown upon one aspect of this subject by reducing 
the silver values of goods exported to a gold equivalent at the average rate 
of exchange prevailing for each year, as is done in the above table. This 
reduction shows that the increase in the gold value of the exports of Mexico 
within the past ten years has been comparatively trifling. The increase in 
gold value of the total exports was more than one hundred per cent. from 
1882 to 1892, during which period the gold value of silver fell only from 89.4 
cents in United States gold coin to 83.7 cents. From 1892 to 1902, however, 
the advance in the gold value of the exports of Mexico was only 18.38 per 
cent. This affords an average increase in the gold value of Mexican products 
exported of less than two per cent. per year upon the basis of the exports of 
1892. 

This is not a large increase in the gold value of the export trade of the 
eountry. It remains to be determined whether the increase in the quantities 
of the goods exported has merely kept pace with the small increase in their 
gold value or whether it has been greater or less. If it has been materially 
5 
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greater, then the conclusion follows that a smaller gold return has been 
received for the labor and capital of Mexican citizens. Whether this dimin- 
ished return has been offset by the diminished gold price of the products of 
gold countries imported into Mexico, is a question which will be considered in 
due time. For the present, however, we shall deal with that side of the 
problem relating exclusively to the quantities and values of the exports of 
Mexico. 

In considering these exports, the precious metals, gold and silver, may be 
eliminated for the present, in spite of the large part they play in the export 
trade of Mexico, because their export value is determined by conditions some- 
what different from those which affect other natural products and manufact- 
ured goods. The exports of Mexico, aside from gold and silver, consist chiefly 
of several metals, fibres and natural products. Eight of these articles make 
up, upon the average, about two-thirds of the exports of Mexico, after gold 
and silver are excluded. These eight articles are copper, lead, coffee, beans, 
fresh fruit, sisal, ixtle and dyewoods. The gold value of these articles 
exported in 1892 was $19,933,588. The gold value of the same articles 
exported in 1902 was $26,182,847. The value of these articles in 1892 was 
equal to 63.17 per cent. of the value of all exported articles of merchandise. 
The value of the same articles exported in 1902 was 68.03 per cent. of the 
exports of merchandise. 

It is necessary, in order to determine whether the country is now giving 
up a larger proportion of its own products for foreign products than was the 
case ten years ago, to ascertain whether the quantities of the articles exported 
have increased in a greater or less ratio than the increase in their gold value. 
Examination of the principal of these articles shows that with one serious 
exception the percentage of increase in the quantity exported is much greater 
than the percentage of increase in their gold value. In other words, every 
unit of Mexican production in these articles, upon the average, was sold for a 
less gold price in foreign markets in the fiscal year 1902 than in the fiscal year 
1892. This appears from the following table, giving the percentage of increase 
in quantities and gold value for all these articles: 


Quantities and Gold Values of Principal Articles, 1892 and 1902. 











Quanti 
COPPER. e aoe | Gold value. Value per unit. 
Kilograms. 
ne nen eee meee Re 4,348,702 $728,507 $0.167 
Di titnnetecdeksebeesesennseeosseseeenses 33,606,095 4,572,842 0.136 
Per cent. of increase................:. 672.78 527.70 
LEAD. 
cdi cnn eee tenth abddebenbeees 10,676,548 $1,978,267 0.185 
Ee eT 98,254,083 2,520,561 0.0256 
Per cent, of imCrease..........cccccece 820.28 27.41 
COFFEE. 
di tei each At eeiianeniaededeeéwoe 11,058,279 $4,615,515 0.416 
title ici i Ra ae ane aid 22,203,219 4,505,823 0.203 
Per cent. of inCrease,..........seeeees 100.78 —2.38 
BEANS. 
init ein eeeanieeinieadagnensenseutes 1,236,037 $96,760 0.0782 
REISER Rega rea ee nee ene none EE ay 5,159,839 244,378 0.0474 





Per cent. of increase.............e00. 317.45 152.56 
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Quantities and Gold Values of Principal Articles, 1892 and 1902 (Continued). 








SISAL. pomencr | Gold value. Value per unit. 
Kilograms, 
Eo ne EE TST EE 56,103,279 $5,899,652 0.105 
1901-02. ....200. Mdbsepintiaeeetedenenssanneee 91,944,355 12,881,396 0.149 
Per cent. Of IMCTEASC. ...ccccccccccccs 63.88 118.34 
IXTLE 
Dh dtetiecineniaunbabensederseeneecenenen 6,602,136 $516,680 0.0782 
Di titdcncaseseebeemenendeensessaenesons 12,475,362 769,518 0.0617 
Per cent. of increase...... aqubindaiies 88.96 48,95 
DYEWOODS. 
DE icntenéoesesecderndese ep dsisesieiitbeiniannl 33,186, 127 $438,210 0.0132 
a ra Pe ee 40,676,944 568,348 0.0140 
Per cent. of incCrease..............06: 22.42 29.70 
FRESH FRUITS. 
1891-92...... dtembbeesiembteacobansaeeseshons 2,524,239 $88,215 0.6349 
RE ee Ce ey ee 5,364,553 119,921 0.0224 
Per cent. Of increase..........ccceee. 112.52 35.94 


The variation between the rates of increase in quanties exported and in 
gold valuations in the above table reduces to somewhat concrete form the 
fallin the gold prices of Mexican products during the past ten years. It 
appears that only in one important case—sisal— has the unit of value increased. 
In the case of lead, the amount now necessary to be sold abroad to obtain 
a given return in gold is about seven times what it wasin 1892. In the case 
of copper two pounds were given by Mexican miners in 1902 for the same 
gold return which was brought in 1892 by one pound. The character of the 
loss to Mexican industry by these changes is made even more precise by the 
following table, which computes the value of the exports of these leading 
articles at the gold prices of 1892 and compares with this value the gold values 
actually returned. 


Principal Articles Exported from Mexico, 1902. 








Reported Value Gold value at unit 
ARTICLE. gold value. per unit. price of 1892. 

Gina <cccceccees pesneneceeousus . $4,572,842 $0.1360 $5,612,218 
BORG... 000: pedseneeerdesneseecsonesoes 2,520,561 0.0256 18,176,996 
Pbcsiececoeewesedeceresoonsesese 4,505,823 0.2030 9,238,539 
Biss ccvescceccconcecscooese aeeees 244,578 0.0474 403,499 
ee seeeeneneaces 12,881,396 0.1400 9,654, 157 
BD ceccccccncceveces cccccccccoocece 769,578 0.0617 975,573 
i cccncscccccocccseecesesons 568,348 0.0140 536,276 
PD GE, ccccccceccsssesecesoees 119,921 0.0224 187,223 

Wh cccccccessccesescccseoesse $26,182,847 = $$ —§ eeeccs $44,782,481 


lf there was a loss amounting to about $18,600,000 upon these important 
articles, constituting sixty-eight per cent. of the exports of merchandise, the 
same rate of loss (if extended to other such exports) would make the total 
loss on merchandise alone about $27,000,000. It remains to add to this con- 
siderable total the loss suffered by the fall in the gold price of the silver 
exported from Mexico. This is indicated in some degree by the following 
comparison : 

Exports of Silver from Mexico. 


YEAR. Silver value. Rate of exchange. Gold value. 
1891-92....... seccece Seoereeesene seceeee $47,720,371 $0.837 $39,941,950 
1896-97.......+. ndesoecesedewesooueees - 59,578,046 0.506 30,146,491 


WPPTTTITTTITITITITI TTT TTT 59,581,869 0.441 26,275,604 
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The silver exports of 1902, if they had fetched the gold price of 1892, would 
have represented a gold value of nearly $50,000,000, against an actual gold 
value at prevailing prices of about $26,300,000. The loss in gold price, there- 
fore, on the silver exported from Mexico was about $23,700,000 for the fiscal 
year 1902. If this amount is added to the similar loss in the gold value of 
other products exported, amounting to about $27,000,000, it appears that the 
total loss suffered by Mexico in the gold value of her exports in 1902 as ecom- 
pared with 1892 cannot be less than $50,000,000 gold. This is about forty per 
cent. of the value which these exports would have reached at the gold prices 
of 1892. This loss, moreover, is not an isolated event of a single year. It 
has been going on ever since the fall of silver began and its proportions have 
grown rapidly in amount in every year since 1892. 

There remains another side to the problem which, while thus far ignored, 
is vital to its intelligent consideration. The return paid by foreign countries 
to Mexico for her exports is ultimately not gold, but foreign goods. If the 
prices of these goods imported into Mexico have fallen in gold to the same de- 
gree that the prices of Mexican products exported have fallen, no real loss has 
been suffered on Mexican products exported and the entire argument made up 
to this point falls to the ground. The fall in prices must then be due, either 
to improved methods of production on both sides, which adds to the produc- 
tiveness of the labor of the individual, or to a change in the relation of gold 
to human labor and its products. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire whether Mexico is paying lower 
gold prices for her imports in a sufficient ratio to offset the lower gold prices 
which she receives for her exports. It is less easy to determine this side of 
the problem than the export side, because the articles imported into Mexico 
are of much greater variety, and are divided much more minutely into classes 
by the tariff classification than in the case of the exports. In many cases, 
moreover, the imports are of such a character that is impossible to classify 
them *by quantities, and they are entered in the official returns only by their 
values in money. A few representative articles, which are largely consumed 
by the Mexican people, may, however, be compared as to the ratio of quan- 
tities and prices ten years ago and at the present time. 

The following table, taken from the official returns of Mexican imports at 
gold values, at the nearest dates available, throws light on this side of the 
problem : 


Cost of Imports into Mexico in Gold at Prices of 1893 and 1902. 


Percentage 
of change 
in price. 

$2,223,858 —9.75 


Value of same 


ARTICLE. at prices of 


Gold value, 
1902. 


Raw cotton 


Cotton shirting 

Cotton cloth, colored 

Rails of iron and steel. ............... 
Miscellaneous machinery 

Steam engines 

Woolen cloths 





$15,037,580 
* Figures of 1901. 


822,691 
453,440 
1,760,590 
3,934,762 
2,837,333 
197,043 
4,346,581 
1,247,623 
664,341 





$18,488,262 


—0.90 

—0.05 
+80.29 
—11.29 
— 23.98 
+23 .83 
—53.99 
—15.17 
—21.97 


18.66 
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These figures indicate a fall in the gold prices of some of the chief imports 
into Mexico amounting to 18.66 per cent. of the gold import prices of 1893. 
If this ratio of fall in price should be applied to the gold value of the total 
imports for 1902, it would show a total saving in gold prices amounting to 
about $14,100,000. If this is set over against a decline in the gold price of 
exports amounting to $50,000,000, the result is to leave Mexico a loser by 
about $36,000,000 at the export prices of 1902 as compared with the prices of 
1892 or 1893. 

There is reason to believe that even this unfavorable showing under the 
operation of a depreciating standard is more favorable than the facts war- 
rant. It is possible to check the import figures of the Mexican Treasury to 
some extent by the figures of the United States Treasury for some of the 
principal articles exported from the United States to Mexico. The following 
table gives some representative items from the reports of the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States: 


Quantities and Gold Values of Several Articles Exported from the United 
States to Mexico. 


























. Quantity Cost 
Fiscat YEAR. Article. exported. Gold values. | ner unit. 
- ee i nasdeseneenasoeneden (bushels) 754,548 $489,702 $0.6490 
| = ™ 8,825,860 3,233,083 0.3660 
1901-O8.......... | « “ 746,929 477,670 0.6390 
1891-92......... ee (pounds) 22,117,381 1,844,500 0.0833 
ninpeumibeses 0 ” 15,103,628 1,236,447 0.0812 
EE - - 13,750,196 1,273,741 0. 
1891-92......... Cotton ClOCHB.....ccccccees (yards) 6,381,992 347,687 0.0543 
1896-97......... - - 3,867,100 1,527 0.0598 
1901-02......... ” 2 3,839,386 261,695 0. 
1891-92......... Mineral oil, crude........ (gallons) 3,499,514 238,173 0.0681 
1896-97 ......... 7 we - 7,090,853 9,021 0.0478 
1901-U2.....000. | 7 - 7 10,844,913 550,694 0.0507 
3891-92......... Cotton seed oil........... (gallons) 415,355 25,346 0.3020 
| pee ps " 1,616,407 320,496 0.1980 
1901-02. ........ os - - 3,340,022 1,069,741 0.3200 
1891-92......... Pl iiidesnsaeesenseossuse (pounds) 2,050,997 253 0.0693 
| ™ - 7,195,787 ‘ 0.0461 
1901-02... sce. a 7 | 8,098,615 702,082 0.0866 











An examination of these figures shows that exports from the United States 
to Mexico have not fallen in value on the average during the last ten years. 
In most cases, they have risen as the result of business activity and the 
expansion of credit in the United States. Thus corn, although having fallen 
off greatly in price in 1897, was only a trifle lower in 1902 than ten years 
earlier. Raw cotton materially advanced in price in ten years. The same 
was naturally true of cotton cloth, in spite of all the economies which have 
been introduced into production by improvements in machinery and admin- 
istration. Mineral oil was somewhat lower in 1902 than in 1892, but cotton 
seed oil, of which the consumption has greatly increased, has risen in price. 
Lard also, although having fallen during the period of trade depression in 
the United States, is now twenty per cent. higher than in 1892. 

These figures plainly show that the gold prices of the articles imported 
into Mexico from the United States have not fallen in a ratio nearly as great 
as the gold price of articles exported from Mexico. It would be reasonable 
to expect, if other things were equal, that the gold price of articles which 
were manufactured would fall more rapidly than the gold price of the prin- 
cipal articles exported by Mexico, because the saving of labor has been much 
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greater in most cases by improvements in machinery than in the case of the 
natural products of Mexican farms, ranches and mines. Mexico, in other 
words, should be able, as the result of competition by foreign manufacturers 
among themselves, to obtain a greater number of yards of cotton for a given 
number of pounds of coffee or beans or sisal than she obtained ten years ago. 
The contrary appears to be the fact, and with the other facts given seems to 
indicate clearly that the country is suffering greatly in its economic resources 
by the fall in silver. 

Important confirmation of the conclusions above set forth is afforded by 
an investigation made without reference to this subject by a leading New 
York financial paper, ‘‘ The Wall Street Journal,’’ whose results are set forth 
in the issue of Monday, February 16, 1903. A comparison is there made of 
the export prices of certain products of the United States for the ten years 
ending June 30, 1902, and the import prices of certain leading tropical 
products. The substance of this article is thus summed up: 

‘In the past ten years our commerce with tropical countries has been of increasing 
importance. More than that, for every successive dollar paid by us we have received 
increasing measure of tropical goods. Still further, we have ourselves come to be the gran- 
ary of a large part of the globe; and we have increased not only the volume of our agricult- 
ural exports, but also the price per unit obtained therefor.”’ 


These statements are supported by tables of export and import prices 
which show that the average export price of corn per bushel for the five years 
ending June 30, 1897, was 38.79 cents, while for the five years ending June 30, 
1902, it was 41.06 cents per bushel. The corresponding advance in the export 
price of wheat was from 70.2 cents to 78.7 cents, while raw cotton fell in price 
only from 7.4 cents to 7.3 cents per pound. The exports of cotton, wheat 
and corn for the fiscal year 1902, which were actually valued at $409,275,000, 
would have brought at the prices of 1899 only $319,232,000 or $90,000,000 less 
than was actually received. On the other hand, the average import price of 
coffee dropped from 14.04 cents for the five years ending with 1897 to 6.89 
cents for the five years ending with 1902. The corresponding decline in sugar 
was from 2.47 cents to 2.26 cents, and of tea from 14.10 cents to 12.79 cents. 
The imports of these three articles into the United States for 1902 were actu- 
ally entered at the gold value of $134,861,500, while at the prices of 1897 the 
same quantities would have been entered at $191,078,600. The United States, 
therefore, obtained these three important tropical products at $56,000,000 less 
than it would have obtained them at the prices of five years ago, while at the 
same time obtaining a considerably enhanced price for its own products. 

It is not essential for the purpose of this discussion to consider whether 
the articles upon which the United States received so large a profit went 
largely to Mexico or to other countries. The essential point demonstrated is 
that a gold standard country succeeded in obtaining, even for agricultural 
products, which have fallen so greatly in value in silver countries, higher prices 
in 1902 than the average of previous years, while the gold prices of the 
exports of countries using a silver currency have heavily and almost con- 
tinuously fallen. 

It must be freely admitted that the changes which have taken place in 
prices in the products of silver countries and in the products of the gold coun- 
tries can not be assigned exclusively to the character of their monetary sys- 
tems. Changes in the prices of an aggregate of articles are produced by an 
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almost infinite variety of causes. In manufactured goods improvements in 
machinery and the economies resulting from the consolidation of industries 
should have brought about a relative decrease in cost in recent years. Com- 
petition and the state of credit are also vital factors in determining price, even 
where actual cost of production is unchanged. Other things being equal, 
however, the intensity of competition should be at least as powerful in the 
manufacturing countries, with their large excess of plant in many cases, as in 
the agricultural countries, according to the well-recognized principle of eco- 
nomics that manufactured goods are capable of rapid and almost indefinite 
multiplication, so long as a supply of raw materials remains available, while 
agricultural products are capable only of the slow multiplication resulting 
from natural causes or from the careful culture of years. If, therefore, the 
effect of competition under similar conditions has been to depress the gold 
value of the exports of Mexico in a much larger ratio than the same cause 
has depressed the gold value of the imports into the country or the exports 
from gold countries, then strong color is lent to the presumption that the mon- 
etary system has been influential in the matter. 

The contraction or expansion of credits within the exporting country 
might contribute to contract values at one period and inflate them at another, 
and this has undoubtedly been a potent influence within the last few years in 
raising the gold prices of articles exported from the United States. If Mexico 
had been subject during this period to depression in trade, the comparison 
between prices in Mexico and in countries under different conditions would 
have only a limited value. The fact appears to be, however, that business 
conditions in Mexico have been favorable, that there has even been a special 
stimulus applied to certain lines of production by the fall in silver, and that 
prices in silver have considerably risen. If this justifies the conclusion that 
credit conditions during the last few years have been parallel in the gold and 
silver countries, or at least in Mexico and the United States, the conclu- 
sion may reasonably be drawn that if prices have fallen in an undue degree 
in Mexico, while in many cases they have risen and in others have not fallen 
materially in the United States, then the argument is strengthened that this 
condition is related in some degree to the difference in monetary systems. 

Conclusions upon so complex a problem as that here considered could not 
be drawn with certainty if the facts were not striking enough to point strongly 
in one direction. In economic problems, where they come into contact with 
practical life, there are always many elements of uncertainty which make it 
imprudent to be dogmatic in drawing conclusions. Some of these exterior 
influences, like the increased productive power of machinery and the changes 
in credit conditions in gold standard countries, have already been referred to. 
It may be added that neither the exporters of Mexico nor those of any other 
one country, are in a position to dictate prices in the markets of the world. 
There are many separate causes acting upon the import and export value of 
each separate article, and it is possible that the operation of these causes 
would counteract the effect of such a general cause as the tendency to under- 
value Mexican products under a depreciating currency. In the case of sisal, 
the one article of importance where the gold price has risen, the war between 
Spain and the United States and the subsequent resistance to American 
authority in the Philippines, were influential in cutting off the supply of 
hemp from Manila, and thus contributed for a time to reduce the supply and 
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raise the price of the product which came to market. In the case of coffee, 
the great fall in price is probably due in part to conditions in other countries 
than Mexico, and it might have been impossible for Mexican exporters to 
have obtained a much higher price if the country had been upon the gold 
standard. It is proper to maintain, however, if Mexico should contribute a 
large part of the supply of any article, that her production and the price fixed 
upon it would have much influence upon the market price throughout the 
world. It is proper also to observe that in the case of several of the principal 
articles exported from Mexico, other countries where they are produced have 
also been upon a silver or paper standard, and have been subjected to the 
same influence as Mexico in the depreciation of their currency and in the low 
gold price for which their exports have been exchanged for the products 
of the gold standard manufacturing countries. This fact would seem to 
strengthen the conclusion that the ability to reduce gold prices afforded by 
a depreciating standard, whether of silver or paper, tended everywhere to 
impoverish the economic forces of the countries having such a standard in 
their relations with the countries having a more stable standard. 

Observation from a variety of points of view, therefore, of the problem of 
Mexican foreign trade, seems to justify the conclusion that Mexico has in 
recent years given up a growing proportion of the products of her own labor 
and intellectual efficiency in return for foreign products. If this is due even 
in part to the monetary system, it is an evil of the most serious character, 
because it involves a progressive impoverishment of the economic resources 
of the country and the needless enrichment of those with whom Mexico 


trades. On the one hand, fewer foreign products in many cases are received 
in Mexico for the same amount of gold as in former years, representing a 
greatly increased expenditure of the resources of the Mexican people; while, 
on the other hand, Mexican products are being given up in increasing quan- 
tities for the same gold return, at the cost of a burden steadily growing 
heavier upon the productive power of Mexican capital and labor. 








GREAT Britatn’s Savines Banks.—The Postal Savings Banks of Great Britain 
are receiving considerable attention from leading financial authorities in that coun- 
try. With the reduction of the interest on consols to 244 per cent., which is also 
the rate paid to depositors, the necessity of either reducing the rate or finding some 
more remunerative investment is apparent. But whichever alternative is adopted 
some ill effects are apprehended. If the rate of dividends to depositors is reduced 
heavy withdrawals of deposits are possible, and the Government is not well pre- 
pared to meet such demands. In fact, with liabilities on this account amounting to 
almost $1,000,000,000, substantially no reserve is held, although the deposits are 
practically payable on demand. On the other hand, if new sources of investment 
are sought, the price of consols will be affected unfavorably and the money market 
deranged. 

There is no question of the ultimate safety of the deposits, since there is a Gov- 
ernment guarantee behind them; but grave doubts of the Government’s present abil- 
ity to meet sudden and extraordinary demands are expressed by some of the leading 
financiers of London. It is probable that since the matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Treasury officials an adequate remedy will be provided. 

The experience of Great Britain with postal Savings banks does not seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that such business can be carried on more economically and 
safely by the Government than by individuals. In the United States the trustee 
Savings banks of the New England and Eastern States are managed with economy 
and safety and they are a greater aid to local enterprise t] an any system of Govern- 
ment Savings banks could be. 























THE INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKET. 





The March number of the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute of Bankers,” of London, 
contains a thorough and interesting discussion of conditions affecting the interna- 
tiona) money market, by Mr. Cornelis Rozenraad. We can find space only for that 
part of the address relating more particularly to American affairs. After making 
some comparisons of governmental budgets and other matters, Mr. Rozenraad said : 

‘* And if America’s balance of trade, after having shown for many years a con- 
siderable excess of exports over imports, is now less favorable, her balance of pay- 
ment, her liabilities to other countries are so large that the rate of exchange (the true 
barometer of a country’s liabilities) is constantly against her. 

To explain this, we should not forget that America has not only repurchased the 
greater portion of her railway securities placed in Europe, and provided for the mill- 
ions of dollars spent annually by American tourists in Europe, and for the freights 
due to Great Britain and other countries, but America purchased, also for her Atlan- 
tic trade, several European steamers (one deal made by American capital was for 
1,034,886 tons at an inflated value). 

Besides, American leading financiers acquired an interest in several European 
industrial concerns, and invested millions in English Exchequer bonds, consols and 
German Treasury bills, of which, however, a large portion seems to have been resold 
to Europe. 

Large as these repurchases, payments and investments may have been, they 
alone could not explain the adverse rate of exchange with which America is con- 
stantly struggling. 

There is more. 

The great development of trade and industry in America in recent years, and the 
large and sometimes wild speculations on the New York Exchange, led gradually to 
borrowing in Europe of many millions and to the creation of paper drawn against 
securities, operations against which America has had to send remittances when 
Europe declined to renew these loans and bills. Even now it is not quite certain 
that America has settled all her liabilities in this respect. Even now there are 
many American bills on the international money market which are not always drawn 
against goods, freights, insurance, or other genuine transactions, but are merely bills 
drawn for stock exchange speculative purposes. It is unnecessary to point out to 
you, representatives of Great Britain’s banking community, that such bills, of which 
sometimes large parcels are offered on the international money market, are drawn 
for the purpose of creating capital in an artificial way, and are certainly not the class 
of bills which ought to be encouraged. Of course, they can not always be avoided. 
For instance, when money is dearer in one country than in another, or when genu- 
ine bills are scarce, and quoted at a price at which an export of gold is probable, it 
happens frequently that foreign bankers take advantage of the difference between 
the rate of discount in their own country and that quoted abroad, and draw on their 
foreign correspondents, especially when the rate of exchange is such as to exclude 
the risk of loss. It happens also that finance bills are drawn against a deposit of 
stocks or at the moment of the conclusion of a large loan. In fact, there are cases 
in which the creation of finance bills can be explained, and, to a certain extent, even 
justified. 

But if in some cases the creation of stich bills can be explained, the issue banks, 
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private banks, and discount houses, by declining as much as possible to discount a 
class of paper which lacks the first and foremost condition against which bills should 
be drawn—that of being based on genuine transactions—are acting in the interest of 
the country in the interest of their own market. For the creation of finance bills, 
especially if they are drawn for large amounts, would lead to an adverse rate of 
exchange, finally to gold exports, and consequently to higher rates of discount. The 
international issue banks therefore avoid as much as possible the discounting of 
finance bills. I say as much as possible, for sometimes it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish finance bills from bills drawn against real commercial transactions. 

As stated before, at a certain moment a large amount of such finance bills drawn 
by American firms on their London, Berlin and Paris correspondents, were put in 
circulation when money was quoted in New York at higher rates than in Europe, 
and in considering the balance of payment of America, we ought, in order to have 
an exact idea of the position, to know exactly the amounts represented by these bills 
still in circulation, which is, of course, impossible. From time to time rough esti- 
mates have been made, but no one can give reliable figures. Every item of a bal- 
ance of payment, freights, interest on securities, money spent abroad, the exporta- 
tion and importation of securities, the amount of finance bills put into circulation, 
every item, in fact, is an unknown quantity, every item may vary every minute. 


THE TRUE BAROMETER OF A COUNTRY’S LIABILITIES. 


The only barometer which can give us any idea of a country’s liabilities, of its 
balance of payment, is the rate of exchange, provided one takes into account also 
the difference in the rate of discount and the amount of paper circulation issued. 

And in this respect America shows several weak points. For if the United States, 
whose national and economic history extends now to a hundred years, have, espe- 
cially of late years, made gigantic progress in every direction, if with unequalled 
energy America has taken rank amongst the great commercial nations of the world, 
and if, thanks to the indefatigable activity of her sons, her trade has expanded by 
leaps and bounds, America has, on the other hand, up to now, never been able to 
free herself from the evils connected with her present banking system, has never 
succeeded in giving that system more elasticity by adopting a banking system cor- 
responding to the requirements of her national and international trade. 

True, the law of March 14, 1900, confirming the absolute gold standard, was a 
step in the right direction of currency reform, but it allowed at the same time the 
National banks to issue notes up to the par value (instead of only ninety per cent., 
as hitherto) of the Government bonds deposited by them in the Treasury for their 
notes. 

The result was, that not only the creation of the banks increased, but that many 
other National banks were established. According to the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of December 2, 1902, there were in America 4,601 National 
banks working with a capital of 705 million dollars, against 3,574 at the end of 
March, 1899, and 4,226 working with a capital of 646 million dollars at the end of 
September, 1901. These 4,601 banks had issued $384,929,784.” 

Mr. Rozenraad then presented tables showing the foreign exchange rates prevail- 
in New York and Paris at certain periods, and said : 

‘* As you will notice, the tendency of the French exchange, nearly constantly in 
favor of France, is in absolute opposition to the tendency of the American rate of 
exchange, nearly constantly against that country. * * * 

In America we see a banking system lacking elasticity, leading from time to 
time to an intervention of the Treasury in the money market ; in France a central 
banking institution, working according to the principles of sound banking, but 
advancing, perhaps too often, money to the Treasury, and hampered at certain mo- 
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ments in its efforts to promote trade and industry, by the maximum fixed for her 
circulation of bank notes (since December, 1897, fixed at 5,000 millions of francs). 

In America a yearly outflow to Europe, especially to Paris, of the richest part of 
the population, which spends yearly many millions abroad ; in France, a laborious, 
economical people, seldom spending money abroad and saving constantly a large 
portion of their earnings. 

America, only occasionally taking a leading part in international financial opera- 
tions, on the other hand, often borrowing abroad; while France has become the 
banker of many Continental countries, which, without constant help of the Paris 
banks, would have been in serious difficulties. 

America and France are both trying to increase their relations with the South. 
The United States, where the Monroe Doctrine has lately come more to the front, 
trying to strengthen her political and commercial relations with South America. 
Considering that at present the majority of banking and financial transactions 
between South and North America are conducted through European, especially 
English, banking houses, and being of opinion that this is a decided check upon the 
expansion of American trade in Spanish America, leading bankers in New York are 
contemplating the provision of better banking facilities between the South Ameri- 
can States and North and Central America, while France neglects no opportunity to 
strengthen her relations with her Southern sisters, Spain, Italy, Portugal and Greece, 
taking one day the leading part in financial operations which aim to improve the 
Spanish currency, buying another day large parcels of Italian stock, preparing at 
the same time the way for the conversion of the Italian five per cent. (four per cent. 
net), an operation which, now that the quotation of the stock has reached 10214 per 
cent., is only a question of time. 

And not only are America and France trying to strengthen the political and com- 
mercial relations, both so intimately connected, with their Southern neighbors, but 
the two Republics are contemplating large public works which, when accomplished, 
must have far-reaching consequences on international trade, and in the meantime, on 
the international money market. For the act of June 28, 1902, providing for the 
construction of a canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—the so-called 
Panama Canal—includes, among other provisions, authority for the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to borrow on the credit of the United States, from 
time to time as the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by 
the said act, the sum of $130,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and 
to issue, therefor, United States bonds, redecmable after ten years, and payable 
after thirty years from date of issue, bearing interest at the rate of two per cent. 
per annum ; while France contemplates the construction of a canal connecting Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles, via Cette, which will bring Marseilles in direct communication 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is hoped in France that this new canal, the cost of which will be 703,350,000 
francs (£28,134,000), payable in twelve years, will be of great benefit to Marseilles, 
which port is continually complaining of the competition of the other ports, and 
especially of her formidable rival, Genoa. This canal will, it is hoped, secure to her 
a large portion of the international trade which now passes via Gibraltar. And is 
this new canal, which has been approved by the French Parliament by a large ma- 
jority (491 against 8 votes), in the interest of the principal French port (which will 
contribute to the cost of its construction a sum of 91 millions of francs—£3,640,000), 
if it also increases what she is constantly aiming at—the influence of France in the 
Mediterranean? 


LONDON AND NEw YorK FREE GOLD MARKETS. 


And if in some respects the two great Republics work identically, in other 
respects, as has been shown before, they differ materially ; particularly in the settle- 
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ment of their international liabilities, when bills are scarce and the gold point is 
reached, and the settlement of these liabilities has to take place in gold. In this 
case, knowing that one of the reasons that has made London the principal money 
market, the banking centre of the world, is the fact that England pays uncondition- 
ally all its debts in the international metal par excellence—gold—America never 
hesitates to give when required gold for export; while the Bank of France (which 
has the right to exchange her notes either in gold or in silver) has no real policy with 
regard to the delivery of gold. At one time it only sold gold against a constantly 
fluctuating premium ; at another it stipulated for special condititions, or paid gold 
only to its customers. In a word, although lately the Bank, whose stock of gold is 
the largest in Europe, amounting to now over 101 million pounds, has given gold 
a little more freely, it can not be said that the Bank of France can be relied upon for 
the supply of large amounts of gold for export. Consequently, when the rate of 
exchange on London reaches the gold point, gold has to be taken from the internal 
circulation, which means delay, expenses, etc., and explains why checks on London 
were quoted in Paris at one time (in December, 1899) at 25.40, although an export of 
gold from Paris to London is profitable at 25.325. 

I hope you will excuse me if I have spoken at an almost undue length on the two 
great Republics, but England, through the London money market, is so intimately 
connected with both of them, that everything that happens in New York or in Paris 
has an immediate and direct influence on the London money market. For London 
is not oply the intermediary between Europe and America, the clearing-house of 
international transactions, but the situation of the London money market was of late 
years, toa certain extent, regulated by the tendency of the American and French 
rate of exchange, by the position of the American and French money market. 

* * *% * * * * % * * 

We must not forget, however, that the rate of exchange may not always be ad- 
verse to America, and that the intervention of France and also of Germany (of late 
also a purchaser of English bills), is due to the cheapness of money abroad. 

True, so long as America has such a large amount of paper money and silver, so 
long as her National bank system lacks elasticity, so long will the rate of exchange 
most probably remain unfavorable to America, more especially now that her imports 
are increasing, and her exports are declining ; but the severe pressure felt upon the 
American money market in the autumn of 1902, and the extreme measures taken by 
the Treasury to relieve it, have called the attention of the American commercial 
community to the American banking system, while President Roosevelt’s recent 
message to Congress, in which, referring to the currency and coinage of Mexico and 
China, he states that the fluctuations of silver threaten seriously to injure the trade 
of the gold-standard countries with the silver-using countries, and suggests that a 
definite relationship should be established between gold and silver as a basis of 
exchange, shows that the recent fall of silver and its consequences have not escaped 
the attention of America. Her proposal for the appointment of a commission of 
three financial experts to represent the United States in an international monetary 
conference may not lead to immediate results, but the fact that a country which is 
a large producer of silver, and which holds a large stock of silver, is trying again to 
bring about an adjustment of the ratio between gold and silver currency in the Far 
East and in other silver-using countries, is worth mentioning. 

In a word, if America is suffering under a banking system which leaves much 
to be desired, if her paper circulation and stock of silver are not proportionate to 
the requirements of her trade, America may, and probably will, try to improve her 
shortcomings in this respect, and will try to remove every obstacle impeding the 
development of her trade. Besides, if the United States now owe a large amount to 
Europe, they will endeavor to pay off these debts. Then America will be by far the 
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largest holder of her own securities, and with her efficient railway service, as a great 
ship-owner and a large exporter of food and raw materials, she will be in a most 
favorabie situation, and the rate of exchange, now constantly against her, may turn 
in her favor, and instead of America exporting gold to Europe, Europe may have to 
export gold to New York to pay for the increasing quantities of food and raw ma- 
terials received from her and South America.” 

The speaker concluded his address as follows: 

‘* These are only a few examples to show you that everywhere the economic, the 
financial, the banking questions are coming to the front, that every where the nations 
are trying to improve their shortcomings, that from all sides attempts will be made 
by Great Britain’s commercial rivals to compete in the field of commerce and banking. 

But with the sound, businesslike principles followed by the British nation, with 
the great energy and perseverance they constantly display, Great Britain, with her 
excellent financial, banking and currency system, will no doubt continue to be in 
the future, what she has been in the past, the leading commercial nation of the 
world, neglecting nothing to extend her share in the world’s trade. 

For (it can not be repeated too often) trade and commerce are the political inter- 
ests of the nation, and that nation whose trade and commerce are most extensive and 
widespread is the nation whose wealth and power will be the greatest, the one that 
can do most for the human race, carrying civilization, justice and freedom to the- 
uttermost part of the globe.” 
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RESERVES FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 





A BANK CASHIER’S VIEW OF THE MATTER. 





About a year ago the New York Clearing-House Association adopted a rule that 
every institution which thereafter might be granted permission to effect clearings 
through a member of the association should be required to keep in its vaults such a 
percentage of reserve to deposits as the clearing-house committee might determine. 
Recently this rule has been practically applied to the trust companies using the 
clearing-house. By unanimous vote of the membership of the clearing-house, the 
trust companies have been required to have five per cent of reserve on hand by next 
June. So the rule, which seems to be the result of the long-continued friction be- 
tween the trust companies and the banks, is about to bear fruit of some kind. 

The competition of the trust companies with the banks has been unfavorably 
commented on by the banks for a great many years. The trust companies have 
been enabled, because of lighter taxation and the absence of requirements as to re- 
serve, to carry on their banking business at much less cost than the banks. How 
great a proportion the banking business of the companies bears to their trust busi- 
ness proper does not appear, nor is it definitely known what proportion of banking 
business, as compared with the total banking business of the city, is done by the 
trust companies. 

At first sight the banks proper seem to have just cause of grievance, furnishing 
all the facilities by which the trust companies are enabled to work safely without 
holding cash in their own vaults. It also seems plausible at least, if it is necessary 
for any bank to hold cash reserves, that any institution that does a partial banking 
business should hold reserves in similar proportion to that business. But, in my 
opinion, there can be little question that the larger proportion of the deposits of the 
trust companies consists of funds of a more permanent character than the ordinary 
line of bank deposits. The banks themselves seem to recognize this by fixing the 
reserve that should be kept at only fifteen per cent. to be ultimately accumulated 
and held, as against twenty-five per cent. held by the banks. The trust companies 
are, however, inclined to resist the dictation of the clearing-house banks, and some of 
the large companies have marked out the course to be pursued by ceasing to avail 
themselves of clearing privileges. It is expected that this course will be followed by 
other companies, when the time comes for maintaining the reserve. They have 
until June to make up their minds. 

It is a matter of some speculation what will be the result of the direct issue 
between the two classes of financial institutions thus made. Will the trust compa- 
nies be able to conduct their business without modern clearing facilities ? Are these 
facilities of so little importance that the companies can go back to the ancient method 
of messengers, collecting items from bank to bank? It is possible that this reaction- 
ary policy may not only add to the expense and difficulty of conducting the bank- 
ing business of the trust companies, but it may also prove extremely inconvenient 
for the banks. Added to this inconvenience may follow the reduction of the depos- 
its of the trust companies with the banks. It is not difficult to see that this attempt 
on the part of the present clearing-house association to dictate the home reserves of 
the trust companies may prove the beginning of a contest that will test the powers 
of the competitors, and may result in the evolution of new banking conditions. 
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It may be questioned whether the clearing-house banks will hang together in 
support of this line of reserve policy, in the face of competition for trust company 
deposits. If the banks do hold together in the face of opportunities of obtaining 
the patronage of the trust companies, there can be little doubt that this patronage 
will, to a great degree, be turned over to banks, statutory and private, outside of 
the clearing-house association. The present clearing-house can not claim a monopoly 
in the exercise of clearing methods. It is hardly to be expected that the continually 
increasing number of financial institutions outside of those belonging to the present 
clearing house will not avail themselves of their right to bring into existence a rival 
clearing apparatus. The present clearing house association possesses great power, 
but unless this power is exercised with discretion its present virtual monopoly may 
be handicapped. 

These considerations lead to the belief that the banks, when determined opposi- 
tion to the reserve mandate is apparent on the part of the trust companies, may find 
it to their interest to recede, either in whole or in part. All this merely has to do 
with the probable results that the enforcement of the reserve requirement dictated 
by the clearing-house may evolve. 

But there is much more to be considered. The whole question of reserves is 
involved in the matter. Is it true, with the modern development of banking, that a 
cash reserve is of as much importance as it wasin former days? The ideal of a perfect 
banking business is one so adjusted that the balance between the receipts and pay- 
ments of cash shall each day automatically adjust itself. There is much justice in 
the observation that if this balance between the daily income and outgo of cash of 
a banking business becomes seriously disturbed by panic and disappearance of con- 
fidence, no possible percentage of reserve that could be profitably kept would prove 
of any avail. The present figure of twenty-five per cent., fixed nearly forty years 
ago, has time and again proved inadequate. There is reason to suspect that the 
so-called cash reserve is more or less of a fetich. During the greater portion of the 
time its assistance is not required, and under abnormal conditions it has repeatedly 
proved inadequate. The public is gradually becoming educated in uses of banking 
machinery and in the laws that govern its highest development. 

The first man who entrusted a deposit of money with another was alarmed at 
once if he suspected that his depository did not have the whole deposit, intact and 
ready to deliver at all times. Experience taught the banker how, by the diverse 
requirements of a large number of depositors and customers, he could always have 
a fund to meet immediate demands. The public who use banks have been learning 
the same thing more slowly. When the National bank law was enacted, the public 
according to the views of the legislators of that period had arrived at a stage of 
banking education when they believed that if a bank held twenty-five per cent. of 
his liabilities, either in cash or available funds, the whole of their deposits was safe 
enough. 

It is believed that the average depositor has reached a higher stage of education 
than this during the past forty years. The longer banking has continued the less 
the reserves necessary. The wealthier the depositor the more apt he is to under- 
stand the principles on which the safety of his bank deposits rests. The institutions 
which hold the deposits of the wealthier portion of the public naturally need less 
reserves. Therefore, it is evident that trust companies, which are the custodians of 
accumulated wealth and the managers of great estates, can feel safe with less reserve 
than institutions holding the deposits of a less wealthy class, or at least of a class of 
depositors whose demands for various portions of their means are more constant and 
active. 

It is believed that very much of the contest now going on between banks and 
trust companies is due to the disadvantage the banks experience from being under 
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an antiquated reserve law. The banks in conducting this contest are perhaps wrong 
to use the fancied power the association for clearing purpose gives them to force on 
the trust companies the ancient restraint under which they themselves labor. The 
companies are institutions of later evolution than the banks, and this evolution has 
been due to modern wants. The banks should endeavor to modify their own reserve 
requirements and thus place themselves more on a par with the companies. 

It is believed that were the whole antiquated system of fixed reserves overhauled 
and modified, the amounts of available cash held at the important monetary centres 
would not be in the least reduced. I realize, however, that there are great difficul- 
ties to be overcome. The obtacles of legislative prejudice and of banking custom 
are in the way of modifying either national or State laws. The restrictions of these 
laws may be exceedingly valuable in parts of the country where banking education 
is still in a primitive state, but in the great central markets they are a detriment. 
It is possible that the time will come when it will be extremely hard for an institu- 
tion organized under and subject to the restrictions of the so-called banking laws of 
the State or nation, to compete in business with institutions doing a banking busi- 
ness outside of these banking laws. Trust companies and private bankers already 
seem to point the possibility of this result. In New York State, the general banking 
law of the State is much more liberal than the national law respecting reserves. If 
the National banks of New York city did not have a preponderance in the present 
clearing-house, and were unable to use the power this association gives them to 
compensate for the disadvantage they have under the national law, it is probable 
that they would all of them very soon convert to the State system. They are also 
induced to maintain their present footing by the hope that Congress may grant an 
asset currency privilege. This exercise of power by which the clearing house banks, 
chiefly National, seek to compel the trust companies to submit to onerous and per- 
haps useless reserve conditions, should it prove futile, will perhaps cause a revolu- 
tion intbanking in New York city. 

New YorK, April 30, 1903. CASHIER. 








A Bankers’ Identification Button. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MARLOW, I. T., April 22, 1903. 
Sir: Why can’t we have a lapel button for members of our American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which will not only designate that we are members of the American Association but of 
State or Territorial bodies as well? How many times have we travelled in the same railroad 
coach with men we did not know, and after our destination had been reached we have found 
that they were fellow bankers whose society and acquaintance would have been of much 
pleasure and profit to us? And how many of us travel the road of life almost side by side, 
yet pass as ships in the night? Bankers, asa rule, are not quick to make the acquaintance 
of strangers, and if we had a lapel button to be worn by us, a barrier would be broken that 
has stood for years. I would suggest a design in the hope that the matter will be taken up 
by some who will think favorably of it and bring it to the attention of the proper officers. 
My design would call for asolid gold button with a dollar mark ($) in the centre, which should 
be the American Bankers’ Association mark, and above and below, or arranged to suit the 
taste, should be the initials or the words of the State or Territory to which the wearer be- 
longed, the dollar mark to be in enameled black, or other suitable combination that might be 
pleasing as well as quickly read. The buttons might be made in several sizes. I have pre- 
pared several designs but think the round one best, as it does not catch on the clothing. 
THOMAS P, MARTIN, JR. 
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THE PRESENT BANKING SITUATION IN GERMANY. 


There is no other country where the activities and functions of the so-called high 
finance affect so intimately the industrial and commercial as well as financial welfare 
of the nation-as in Germany. This was clearly demonstrated by the general break- 
down of all branches of industry, the utter paralysis of all speculative activity and 
a complete standstill of all stock trade after the remarkable series of bank crashes 
just two yearsago. The fact is that Germany is still cowering within the shadows 
of that awful period. Its optimists exhausted their vocabulary in describing Ger- 
many as on the ‘‘threshold of recovery.” But it has been on the threshold ever 
since and has been unable to step over and through. 

In no other European country is there such collectivism, such finely-woven sys- 
tem and fine computation as in the organization and administration of German banks 
and industries. It would appear that by co-operation and by mutual negotiations 
the high finance and the leaders of the giant syndicates and sale cartels of Germany 
would be able to bring about by artificial if not by other means a revival in the 
country’s depressed economic condition, But the fact remains that all the efforts 
made so far have been unavailing and that Germany is still *‘ on the threshold of 
recovery.” 

One of the tangible results of the recent bank crashes in Germany is the so-called 
cartel of large financial and banking syndicates. No other nation exhibits banking 
interests working so closely and harmoniously together as in Germany. There is no 
clearing-house system here, and on the surface it would appear as though each bank- 
ing institution is an independent and exclusive body having nothing in common 
with other banking concerns. And yet the very reverse is true. This explains the 
many successful deals which have been launched of late by German banks, namely, 
the Bagdad railway construction, offering a new commercial highway to the Persian 
Gulf; the conversion of the bulk of the recent Russian bond issues; the conversion 
of Balkan bond issues and a score or more of other foreign so-called financial 
‘‘scoops.” The fact, however, remained clear that the high finance in Germany 
passes coldly over domestic enterprises, neglects German colonies, which the Gov- 
ernment would like to have made profitable by cultivation and development schemes, 
and is excessively cautious in issuing loans on local securities. 

Nevertheless German banks have of late made themselves supreme in the admin- 
istration of the giant cartels. But a few days previous to this writing the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdener Bank and the Berliner Handels Gesellschaft concluded a com- 
bination of the new Rhenish-Westphalen coal syndicate, which saddles Germany 
with a coal monopoly more powerful and coercive in its scope than the much-abused 
coal trust of the United States. In a similar way leading German banks brought 
about the combination of German cement interests. The Deutsche Bank, the 
Reichsbank, the Disconto Gesellschaft, the Darmstadt Bank and numerous others 
are equally closely identified with the management of the big iron and steel cartels 
which have their headquarters at Dusseldorf and control the production, supply and 
sale as well as export of iron and steel products. In the same way,a clique of banks 
engineers the finances of the big German steamship lines, the North German Lloyd 
and the Hamburg-American, issue marine issurance and conduct other departments 
of marine financing left to specific institutions in England and the United States. 

Since the liquidation of the powerful Rothschild financial syndicate in Germany 
6 
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the chief financial clique which inherited the prestige of the Rothschilds is the 
Bleichroeder firm. The Bleichroeder brothers are rated the most powerful and 
astute financiers in Germany. One of their number was recently killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, and it is understood that the interests of this firm are being grad- 
ually transferred to other hands and to leading banks. Just now the most powerful 
banking institutions, which are at the same time the most active, are the Deutsche 
Bank, Disconto Gesellschaft, Bank fur Handei und Industrie, 8. Bleichroeder, Dres- 
dener Bank, National Bank of Germany, Middle Germany Credit Bank and a number 
of powerful private banking institutions. But for the activity of these banks Ger- 
many would to-day be visited with still graver depression. 

For upon the banks devolve the burden of reviving the industrial and investment 
interests of the Empire. Thus far they have been shy of introducing their money in 
home concerns for two good reasons, viz., first, the public prejudice against banks 
heavily interested in acktien gesellschafts, and secondly, the poor returns from 
domestic iron and steel, coal, coke, chemical, salt, manufacturing and other branches 
of trade. Despite the fact that the exports of Germany for the first quarter of the 
present year were in excess of all records since the high-tide period of the last decade, 
amounting to an increase of 18,507,112 marks to the United States alone over the first 
quarter of last year, the valuation and dividends have been so small as to make domes- 
tic stocks very unpopular as compared with foreign investments. This accounts for 
the fact that Germany has shipped many millions of marks of currency to London 
and Paris for New York account, taking in exchange common bonds and stock 
securities. It would be better to illustrate the apathy of German banks toward 
their own stock market by showing the willingness with which American securities 
have been accepted for loans, with a general feeling in the air here that Wall Street 
is on the verge of a collapse. This feeling is systematically nourished here by false 
press reports and the alarmist views of local financial writers who harp on the sub- 
ject of over-capitalization and inflation of stocks until it has become an inoffensive 
scarecrow proposition with the better informed. 

It is only within the last few years and since the bank collapses two-years ago 
that Germany has exerted a powerful influence in the international European money 
market. During the high-tide period from 1893, after the creation of the Caprivi com- 
mercial conventions, until 1900, German capital was reserved for home uses, for the 
extention of acktien gesellschafts and boom enterprises within the confines of the 
Empire. Very little capital flowed across the borders for the reason that dividends 
were so extremely high at home, and the general exuberant feeling prevailed that 
nothing less than superhuman intervention could prevent Germany from rising to 
greater eminence from year to year as an industrial and exporting nation. 

Half a dozen powerful and invincible banks, which withstood the shocks of 1901, 
discovered that their coffers were steadily filling with more enormous volumes of 
reserves than ever before in their history after the first spasm of fear had worn away. 
The banks which had the reputation of steering clear of the dangerous Treber 
Trocknung type of acktien gesellschafts, which brought about the ruin of the Leip- 
ziger Bank, were favored by the public. Among the number are the Deutsche 
Bank, the Disconto Bank, the Middle Germany Bank, the National Bank of Germany 
and several others. All the wealth which had been withdrawn from investments 
and from banks which threatened to tumble before the avalanche, was stored in these 
few banks. The result was that money dropped to two and one-half per cent., and 
that Germany has offered money cheaper and in larger quantities on the international] 
market than any other country. Within the last six months the main efforts of 
these super-burdened banks were directed toward profitable investment in foreign 
bond issues, conversions, in Turkish investments, Russian Government issues and 
other steady and safe papers. But some of these ventures were not regarded as 
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safe, especially those of Turkey, Roumania, Servia, Hungary and other Balkan 
States which have been turning toward Germany as their best financial backer. But 
the confidence displayed in countries like Roumania and Servia, undergoing an 
industrial and economic revolution, has thus far vindicated itself. This was revealed 
in the annual reports and the dividends paid on the big bank stocks recently. 

One need not look far to learn why Germany is still in the grip of industrial and 
material depression despite large exports. It is due almost entirely to the failure 
of the banks to come to the rescue of German industries and the fact that available 
capital has been flowing to other countries, and German capitalists have been cutting 
coupons and receiving dividends upon foreign gilt-edged premium paper. The 
other day I visited a large machine manufacturing company at Magdeburg, with a 
capital of 22,000,000 marks, I found only two of five blast furnaces in operation, 
while the foreman of the shops stated that only one-third of the entire force was 
being employed and that the output of the plant was reduced by nearly sixty-five 
per cent. as compared with last year. One might encounter the same air of languid 
depression in other parts of Germany, except in the iron and steel regions of Rhine- 
land and Westphalen, where the exports of iron and steel to the United States and 
England provides ample employment but requires sacrifice export prices which 
leave hardly any dividends. 

One of the best examples of German financial genius is just now being exhibited 
in the financiering of the Bagdad railway. Several days ago a British Premier, 
Balfour, called the attention of the English Parliament to the fact that Germany 
was acquiring a new and important vantage point in absorbing Persian Gulf trade 
and opening new commercial paths to the Oriental markets by means of the Bagdad 
railway. The Premier suggested that British capital take a hand in the enterprise, 
especially inasmuch as German capitalists were willing to allow English capitalists 
to take up a large proportion of the bonds issued and guaranteed by the Turkish 
Government, The German Government is only indirectly interested in the Bagdad 
railway scheme because it will give the Empire a lead as against Russian economic 
and political designs. The Bagdad railway is controlled by a syndicate of capital- 
ists identified with the Deutsche Bank which is n yotiating another Turkish loan 
just now. The syndicate offered shares in the new road to Russian and French 
capitalists. In St. Petersburg the offer was rejected with suspicion. In Paris a 
large bulk of the shares was floated. This is evidence that the Bagdad railway 
syndicate follows no covert political aims but is intent solely upon international sup- 
port in financing a scheme which will insure German investment interests a special 
advantage. Russian capitalists are now regretting the fact that they did not step 
up and join with Germany. 

There was much talk of reforming the German banking system after the wrecks 
of two years. The bank aufsichstrats insisted that the crashes were due to the lax 
administration of the bank examiner office, to the evils of the Borsen law and other 
weaknesses in the German National bank system. But the Government has been 
in no hurry to correct these alleged weakness and abuses. If reforms have been 
effected they they have been due to the initiative of the banks individually and to 
careful management of their reserves. The banks are now upon their mettle and 
realize that their only safety and well-being lie in conducting their policy along con- 
servative lines. 

Not until German syndicates, acktien gesellschafts and industrial concerns undergo 
and complete their present reorganization efforts will the banks be willing to render 
liberal support to domestic conditions. The tariff law and the uncertainties of the 
coming international tariff treaties with Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, the United 
States and other countries add to the industrial paralysis. The ‘‘Germany for the 
Germans” Agrarian is in the legislative saddle, and inasmuch as his policy has been 
one of rule or ruin, there is not much hope from this source for succor. 


CHRISTIAN A. LUHNOW. 
BERLIN, April 12, 
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INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 


II. 


Any kind of business that cannot be made to yield some sort of income or divi- 
dends to its owners in return for the capital, energy and industry that have been 
invested in it, will eventually cease to exist. A community does not need an unpro- 
fitable business ; it does not demand that men shall work on and on, at a given task, 
without recompense or reward. It is a law of social economy that a profit shall arise 
from business transactions and that at the end of the year a well-managed firm should 
be able to show something in the way of net earnings. 


SoME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PROFITABLE BANKING. 


Believing then that a bank is entitled to ‘‘ net earnings,” the question ‘‘ How can 
we increase our net earnings?” is a faironetoask. It has received in the past, and 
doubtless will always continue to receive, the careful consideration of all thoughtful 
bank managers. 

It may seem strange to say that in order to earn money to-day a bank ought to 
be in the banking business; but this is true. A bank should stretch out and have 
for its field of operation a large sphere ; it must be prepared to transact banking 
business in all its branches. 

Banking in all its branches has a larger meaning and a larger scope than one 
would ordinarily believe. We can easily realize this, by reminding ourselves of the 
type of banker of a half century ago, who in his small office with one or two assist- 
ants received deposits and made a few farm loans or occasionally advanced money 
to the butcher and grocer. The kind of banker who had for his library at least a 
couple of books, such as ‘‘ Every Man His Own Lawyer” and the ‘‘ Family Physi- 
cian.” This type of banker has nearly passed away, and to-day in his place we have 
the aggressive but nevertheless conservative bank manager who is in the banking 
business in all its branches ; 7. ¢., a bank of to-day is in the trust, foreign exchange, 
bond, savings and safe-deposit vault business. 

It is these aggressive and conservative bankers who are trying to increase their 
net earnings and trying to bring their bank to such a position as to enable them to 
keep adding to the surplusfund. These bankers are trying to do this in three ways: 

1. By avoiding losses. 

2. By securing new business. 

3. By systematizing the office work in such a way as to lessen the operating 
expenses. 

METHODS FOR AVOIDING LOSSES. 

Banks lose money in a great many ways; for instance, through overdrafts, bad 
loans, embezzlements, and through mistakes on the part of its employees. 

In order to avoid losses through bad loans and overdrafts a bank should have at 
the head of its affairs men who can say no, when no should be said. This ability to 
say no is an earmark that is characteristic of the true banker. A bank officer or 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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bank employee who has not the courage to say no when the best interests of the 
bank demand it, need not expect to increase the net earnings of the bank. 

Having the courage to say no is not all that is necessary. It is equally important 
that the banker of to-day should have such information at hand as to enable him to 
decide quickly whether or not it is well to say no. 

The information bureau, or what is sometimes called the statistical department, 
is a comparatively new feature of the banking business. The banker who tries to 
avoid losses does not attempt to get along without it. 

In this department a record is kept showing who introduced each depositor and 
the general and financial standing of all firms and individuals who have dealings 
with the bank. Statements are periodically secured showing the liabilities and the 
resources of all borrowers. The volume of business that each customer transacts at 
the bank is closely watched, the average deposit balance, the highest and lowest 
loan made during the year, the amount of interest paid on each amount, and the 
expense to the bank of handling each depositor’s out-of-town checks are carefully 
noted and recorded. 

In all well-managed banks an officer will always have this kind of information at 
his finger-tips and it wiil prove of no small help to him when it comes to deciding 
whether to permit an overdraft or make a loan. 

The fear of embezzlements and losses through errors and mistakes on the part of 
new or inexperienced clerks is perhaps one of the nightmares that annoy the banker 
who would increase the net earnings. 

Embezzlements are not as frequent now as they were in former times, because 
nearly all the banks are larger than they were and they are better managed. <A bank 
employee of to-day cannot easily steal anything without the co-operation of several 
confederates, and even then it will be found to be almost impossible to cover up a 
shortage if the affairs of the bank are examined as frequently as they should be by 
the board of directors and the Government bank examiner. Loss through errors 
on the part of inexperienced clerks is a problem that must work out its own salva- 
tion ; losses of this kind cannot be done away with entirely, but all clerks can be 
given such thorough training and drilling as to make these losses very infrequent. 


SECURING NEw BUSINESS. 


Before seeking new business as a means of increasing the net earnings, bank offi- 
cers should be certain that they can handle the new business at a profit ; for instance, 
a small bank not having direct connections in foreign countries should not spend a 
great deal of time in seeking the accounts of firms that require a large amount of 
this kind of assistance, neither should they enter the open money market and attempt 
to accommodate large borrowers at the risk of being unable to take care of their 
regular customers. 

All new business is not desirable. A banker should be careful in accepting new 
accounts, but at the same time he can and should be ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to add to his pile of deposits if he can do so without taking something from 
his pile of earnings. 

Advertising is an important feature of bank management. A bank cannot hold 
its own or secure new business in this day of aggressive competition without keep- 
ing its facilities for the handling of accounts constantly before the public. 

It is well to have an attractive advertisement in the banking magazines, the law 
journals and the daily newspapers of the day. Too much care cannot be taken in 
regard to this matter. The circulation of the papers or magazines containing these 
advertisements should be looked into. A bank officer ought to know just what kind 
of people are reading the bank’s advertisements. The bank’s ability to handle 
country accounts, to make collections and promptly account for them, its willing- 
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ness to correspond with any banker who may be thinking of entering into business 
relations with it, and the many accommodations that a conservative and properly- 
managed bank can give to its correspondents, should be advertised in magazines 
having a large circulation among the bankers of the country. 

Where a trust company business is transacted, the ability to act in the capacity 
of receiver, trustee, administrator or guardian should be especially advertised in the 
law journals and in this way brought to the attention of any lawyer who may be 
interested in a bankrupt or other estate and who is not prepared to render the kind 
of service that such an estate needs. 

It is well to advertise in the daily newspapers the facilities of the bank for the 
transaction of business in all the branches of banking. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that banks do not have wares for sale, 
neither do they have great sale-days as do large department stores. Banking adver- 
tisements ought not to partake of the scare-head or sale-day nature ; they should be 
carefully studied and prepared, and then when they appear in print they will go a 
long way toward making business men realize that those who are behind the bank 
possess aggressive business intelligence. 

In addition to newspaper and magazine advertising, bankers may prepare neat 
little pamphlets descriptive of the banking business and use them for advertising 
purposes with very good results. Some Savings banks have an advertisement 
printed upon envelopes and give them to firms to be used for pay-roll purposes and 
in this way remind the wage earner on pay-day of the desirability of having a sav- 
ings account and calling attention to the accommodations that they offer in that 
respect. 

A well-lighted, thoroughly-equipped and conveniently-arranged office is a good 
advertisement for any bank; but by far the best way to secure new business is to 
deal with the present customers in such a way as to have a large army of well-satis- 
fied depositors, the kind that are ever ready and willing to say a good word for their 
bank and to tell of the kind and courteous treatment that they have always received 
at the hands of the men who are behind it. 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE BANK. 


Some large city banks are annually taking many thousands of dollars out of their 
profit and loss account to defray the expenses of the collection department in pay- 
ment of the exchange charges made by their country correspondents for the handling 
of their out-of-town business. Of all the departments in a bank the collection 
department is without doubt the most expensive. This problem of exchange charges 
is of vital importance in the consideration of bank expenses. In order to avoid these 
charges, the collection department should be placed under the especial care of some 
one having broad banking experience and who is well informed in regard to the 
banking conditions existing throughout the country. 

The volume of out-of-town business handled each day should be closely and sys- 
tematically watched by this head of the department, who in the course of a day’s 
business will be able to notice many things of interest. Under such a system it will 
be found to be impossible for a correspondent to make large and extravagant collec- 
tion charges without attracting unfavorable attention. 

When knowing just who makes the large charges and with such information at 
hand as comes only from close observation, one can work intelligently in an effort to 
build up an extensive par list by which means the expenses of the collection depart- 
ment may be cut down in a most surprising way. Not only as a means of lessening 
the expenses, is a par list valuable ; it has also been found to be an important factor 
in the securing of new accounts. : 

Aside from exchange charges, there are not many expenses in connection with 
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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


the banking business that can be wisely cut down, and the hatchet, when used in 
this direction should be used with exceeding care. 

In laying out its systems of bookkeeping and office work it is better for a bank, 
the trusted guardian of the people’s money, to adopt a system that guards against 
possible errors, frauds and embezzlements, rather than to adopt a system less secure 
because a trifle more inexpensive. Still there are no doubt many ways in which our 
present systems of office work can be improved upon, but this improvement must 
come, if it comes to stay, in a gradual and a natural way. 

Nothing need be said at this time in regard to theoretical methods, or some of the 
new ways of doing things, because all problems of this kind that are worth solving 
at all can only be solved right when solved iu the office in which they exist. 

The successful banker will not, by indifference or otherwise, stand in the way of 
improvement and progress; he will always be willing to consider and examine 
methods that will place the office work upon a safe and economical basis. 

There are no doubt ways, other than these, by which bank earnings may be 
increased, but the banker who keeps such information at hand as to enable him to 
so intelligently deal with his customers so that he can avoid losses ; the banker who 
is constantly receiving new and protitable business, who keeps an eye on his collec- 
tion department, and who manages his office affairs in a systematic and economical 
way, will not only increase the bank’s profits, but he will bring the bank itself to a 
prominent and conspicuous place in the front row of the well-managed banks of the 
country. JUNE, 1902. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. ] 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Davis Rich Dewey, PH.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The growing financial power of the United States is strikingly evidenced by the 
frequent publication of important works relating to money, banking and kindred 
subjects, and if American citizens are not henceforth thoroughly informed on these 
matters it will not be for lack of text-books. 

Prof. Dewey’s work deals with the tariff, revenues and expenditures and money 
and banking. He appears to have chosen the chronological method of treatment, 
and the result has been a less closely connected consideration of the subjects em- 
braced in the work than would have been possible if the topical method had been 
pursued. There are, of course, difficulties to be encountered whichever plan is 
adopted, and it would hardly be practicable to consider any one topic separately for 
the entire period, since the several subjects are intimately related. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the work is the bibliography preceding 
each chapter. 

Prof. Dewey does not deviate much from a plain statement of historical facts, 
avoiding extended argument or comment. In other words, he has chosen to write 
a history instead of a treatise. An opinion expressed by him not many years since 
seemed to justify the inference that he thought the province of history was to make 
deductions rather than to narrate facts; but he has wisely refrained from putting 
this opinion into practice. 

It is not always easy to be impartial, especially when dealing with matters of 
contemporary interest, about which there has been heated partisan conflict. But 
we can detect no bias in what is here recorded, and consequently Prof. Dewey’s 
Financial History of the United States wiil take high rank among works on finan- 
cial topics. It is fortunate that men of such ripe attainments are devoting their 
attention to things of such vital concern to the economic well being of the people. 














DETERMINING THE PROFIT ON A BANK’S ACCOUNTS. 





Many progressive manufacturing plants have introduced into their accounting 
departments a system of cost accounts, by means of which they arrive at the exact 
cost of every article which they manufacture. Formerly accurate estimates of cost 
were not as essential as they are now : the margin of profit was wider, and a rough 
estimate of the cost of manufacture was sufficient. But the keenness of competition 
has narrowed the margin of profit and rendered the cost account necessary. 

In banking, no less than in manufacturing, competition is becoming keener and 
the margin of profit in the business is constantly growing smaller, especially in the 
large cities. It is therefore becoming more and more necessary for the banker to 
determine accurately the cost of the accounts carried on his books. While the man- 
ufacturer turns out goods, the banker’s product is gross earnings, and the cost of 
manufacture is analogous to his total running expenses. Formerly bankers were 
content to see that the total gross profits were sufficiently above the total running 
expenses to insure a good dividend, without attempting to ascertain what part of 
the total profits were derived from each depositor’s account. If the account was 
grossly misconducted, the banker would request that it be closed ; but he did not 
attempt to arrive at more than a rough estimate of the matter. 

The advantages of a method of determining the exact profit on each of a bank’s 
accounts are apparent. Since a bank is organized solely on business principles, it is 
clear that if the banker can learn what accounts diminish instead of increasing his 
earnings, he will not continue such accounts on a losing basis. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this statement, which will be considered later on. Many bankers who 
do not doubt the advantages of such an analysis, say that it is not practicable, or 
that it costs more than it is worth to have the necessary clerical work done. That 
the introduction of cost accounts into the banking business is practicable, is evident 
from the fact that the system is in operation in some of the leading banks in New 
York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. These banks consider it profitable to continue 
the analysis of their accounts year after year. Whether a continuous calculation of 
this kind would be profitable in a small bank, is difficult to say ; the writer is of the 
opinion that a calculation made for one month of each year, or a singling out of the 
more doubtful accounts for constant attention, would answer the purpose as well as 
a running analysis. 

Since there are a number of factors which complicate the calculation of the profit 
on a bank account, it may be well to take a simple example and introduce these 
factors one by one. Suppose that A deposits $1,000 and allows it to remain untouched 
foramonth. The bank’s required reserve being assumed to be twenty-five per cent., 
the balance of A’s account available for purposes of loaning is $750. If the banker’s 
funds earn an average of five per cent., A’s account has netted $8.12 for the month. 
This monthly average rate earned by the bank on its funds is arrived at as follows: 
Multiply the amount of each loan or discount by the number of days for which it 
runs during the current month and add all products of investments having an iden- 
tical rate. These sums will show the number of dollars invested for one day at the 
given rate. Find the interest for one day and add all the interest amounts thus 
found. The percentage which this total bears to the total investments is the aver- 
age rate earned. A proper analysis of the loans and discounts makes the determi- 
nation of this figure comparatively easy. 
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On the above supposition the problem is simple enough. Let us suppose, now, 
that the bank allows A interest at the rate of two per cent, on his balance ; that is, 
$1.67. His account would of course net only $1.45. Suppose, further, that instead 
of an untouched balance of $1,000, A merely maintains an average balance of that 
amount, and deposits checks on Chicago (his account being kept in New York) dur. 
ing the month amounting to $1,200, for which he receives immediate credit. It is 
evident that the bank earns no interest on this $1,200 during the time required to 
secure returns for these checks, say five days; $1,200 outstanding for five days 
equals $6,000 outstanding for one day, or an average of $200 for every day in the 
month. This amount, therefore, being unavailable to the banker, should be deducted 
from the average balance of $1,000, leaving $800, interest on seventy-five per cent. 
of which at five per cent. show’s the bank’s gross income to be $2.50, and, deducting 
interest allowed, $1.67, as above, leaves a net profit of .83 Exchange collected 
from A must be added to this ; and exchange paid to collecting banks deducted. 

One more item must be charged against A’s account, in order to determine 
exactly the profit derived by the bank from it. Each account must bear its due 
share of the general expenses of conducting the bank. This is perhaps the most 
difficult factor of all to determine. It is manifestly incorrect to divide the total 
expenses by the number of accounts and charge each, whether large or small alike. 
It is also incorrect, although nearer the truth, to charge each account in proportion 
to its average balance. The method most neariy approximating absolute accuracy 
seems to be to charge each account with the percentage which its total number of 
items deposited and drafts drawn bears to the total volume of the bank’s business. 
This method involves so much clerical labor (and is even then not absolutely accu- 
rate), that most bankers are content either to use one of the other two methods, or 
simply to estimate this factor roughly. The number of items deposited and checks 
drawn can be determined, however, without a great amount of labor, if deposit 
slips and check lists are numbered along the margins, and if the calculation is to be 
accurately made, this would seem to be the best method to pursue. 

The calculation to determine the profit derived by the bank from any particular 
account is, therefore, as follows: Take the average balance for the month (all well- 
managed banks have this figure at hand). Find the average amount of outstanding 
checks by multiplying the amounts of country checks by the number of days 
required to collect them, and dividing by the number of days in the month. Deduct 
the amount outstanding from the average balance to arrive at the net balance. 
Seventy five per cent. of this amount (in a central reserve city) constitutes the loan- 
able or available balance. Find the interest on the available balance at the average 
rate earned by the bank. Add exchange charged the dealer and deduct exchange 
paid collecting banks on his checks. Deduct also interest, if any, allowed on the 
account for the month. Finally, deduct the proportion of the general expenses 
chargeable to the account, as determined by one of the methods above explained. 
The result will be the intrinsic value of the account to the bank. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the result determined in this way can be 
made an invariable rule in deciding whether to accept or decline an account. Other 
considerations, which must not be overlooked, enter into the question. In the first 
place, some of the largest banks in New York city and elsewhere have grown to 
their present size by wise:y seeking the accounts of new or small country banks, 
believing that as the country developed and the towns grew, the balances maintained 
by the banks with their correspondents would proportionately increase, and the 
result has abundantly vindicated their foresight. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down to determine when a small account (perhaps showing a present loss by the 
above computation) should be retained in the hope that it will grow. In general, it 
may be said that bank accounts are more likely to grow than individual accounts or 
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the accounts of firms, since money is the bank’s whole stock-in-trade, while it is 
merely the working capital of the merchant. 

A second consideration that should receive proper attention is the value of a 
reciprocal connection. Frequently a merchant having no other preference will 
decide to place his account with the bank which has a correspondent in some town 
with whicb he has intimate trade relations, his collections or telegraphic transfers to 
or from that point being thus more readily effected. A reciprocal connection fre- 
quently brings a city bank out-of-town mercantile accounts. The country merchant 
wishing to open a city account naturally goes to the bank which is the city corres- 
pondent of his home bank. In general it may be said that an account with valuable 
connections must always be considered by the banker with a view to the profit, 
present or prospective, to be derived from such connections. There can, of course, 
be no general rule laid down by which to determine the profitableness of such 
accounts ; each must be decided upon its own merits. 

A third consideration to be taken into account is the field for loans which an 
account affords. Since a bank’s profits are derived from its loans and other invest- 
ments, it is evident that the larger the bank’s field in this respect, the better oppor- 
tunity it has for making safe loans and for obtaining a good rate of interest. Under 
our American banking system it is frequently necessary for the small banks in rap- 
idly developing sections of the country to rediscount some of their paper, in order 
to satisfy the demands of their customers. The accounts of such banks may appear 
to be unprofitable, when subjected to the rigorous analysis outlined above; but 
when the fact is taken into account that they afford a field for good loans at five to 
six per cent., while local rates are not above four per cent., it can be readily seen 
that due allowance must be made in estimating the value of the accounts. The 
allowance to be made in this instance can be reduced to the following rule: If the 
loss on the account, as shown by the analysis, is not as great as the excess earned on 
loans to the account over local similar loans, the account is a profitable one. 

Finally, the shrewd banker never loses sight of the fact that every account, how- 
ever small it may be, has a certain value as an advertisement for the bank. It is of 
course impossible to reduce this factor to rule ; but, notwithstanding this and all 
of the other exceptions mentioned to the result arrived at by an exact analysis, 
it is well to guard against making too large an allowance for the future or contin- 
gent profits, as ‘‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

OscaR NEWFANG. 








New Counterfeit $5 National Bank Note.—On the Marion National Bank, of Lebanon, 
Kentucky ; check letter D; series of 1882; J. Fount Tillman, Register of the Treasury; D.N. 
Morgan, Treasurer of the United States: portrait of Garfield. It is a photographic produc- 
tion, printed on two pieces of stiff paper, between which a few silk threads have been distri- 
buted. The seal, numbers and panel on the back of the note have been poorly colored with 
pen and brush, the color applied to the seal being a brick red and not wholly covering it. The 
signatures of O. D. Thomas, Assistant Cashier, and John B. Carlile, Vice-President, have been 
traced over in black ink. The Treasury number (962841) and the bank number (1578) have 
been colored blue, but, as in the case of the bank officers’ signatures, the original photo- 
graphic print can be discerned underneath the coloring. The panel containing the charter 
number on the back is smeared over with bottle green. This counterfeit should be readily 
detected. 





Bank in Liquidation.—Stockholders of the Commercial National Bank, of Providence, 
R. I., recently voted to place the bank in liquidation. The Commercial Bank has been doing 
business in Providence since 1833, but is said to have sustained heavy losses lately. 











CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





The most important event in Canada during the past three months was the 
announcement of the budget speech at Ottawa by the Hon. W. 8S. Fielding, Minister 
of Finance, which was the most satisfactory statement of affairs yet presented to the 
people of Canada. 

The following are some of the features of the speech : 

(1) Revenue for 1902-3, closing June 30, $65,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000. 
It is anticipated there will be an expenditure chargeable to income for 1902-3 of 
$51,650,000, an increase of $890,000. . 

(2) The estimated surplus fur 1902-3 is $13,350,000, far ahead of any previous 
surplus in our history. 

(3) The anticipated reduction in the public debt is $5,650,000, after providing for 
all expenditures. 

(4) On the operations of the last four years all expenditures have been paid and 
not one cent added to the public debt. The public debt per head in 1891 was $49.20. 
In 1896, $50.96. It is estimated for the current year at $48.31 per head. 

(5) It is proposed to issue, if there is a demand for them, Dominion notes or cur- 
rency notes to the amount of $30,000,000, the present maximum being $20,000,000, 
still retaining the present reserve of twenty-five per cent., additional fund raised by 
increase in issue to be used to provide reserve of ten per cent. for security of 
$60,000,000 in Government Savings banks. 

(6) There is no marked change in the tariff policy of the Government, as condi- 
tions in Canada uniformly show that nearly all classes are in a prosperous condition, 
and while certain changes have been asked for of great importance, the Government 
has decided to let these stand for consideration at a later date. There are just two’ 
important questions raised, one affecting reciprocity with the United States, which 
the Canadian Government show no great anxiety to press for at the present time, 
and the other, an increase of duties against Germany. Germany has increased her 
tariff on Canadian goods, and the reply of the Canadian Government is the imposi- 
tion of a surtax equal to one-third of the general tariff on all imports from that 
country. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The returns for the nine months up to March 31, show very large gains over the 
same period of 1892, and Dominion finances indicate great prosperity. The ordi- 
nary revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditures by $14,929,156, and over all expen- 
ditures combined the excess of revenue amounted to $10,055,068. As compared with 
the same nine months of 1902, there has been a gain of $5,245,423 in the revenue, and 
a reduction of $3,963,363 in the capital expenditure, while the ordinary expenditure 
has only increased by $753,950, showing a total improvement in the national finan- 
ces of $9,454,836. Taking the average of the past nine months and applying it to 
the remaining three months of the present fiscal year, it would give a total revenue 
for the year of $62,000,000. Adopting the same procedure in regard to the ordinary 
and capital expenditure, the total disbursements would on June 30 stand at about 
$47,000,000. There are several payments each fiscal year, on which return is not 
made until long after June 30. As a counterbalance to this, however, there may be 
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a larger reduction of capital expenditure than has been allowed for, and it is expected 
the close of the present financial year will witness a surplus of $12,000,000 or 
$14,000,000 in the Government Treasury. 

The following is a comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures, show- 
ing the total to March 31 of the vears 1902 and 1903: 


REVENUE. 1902. 

$23,431,691 
8,278,222 
2,700,833 
4,734,073 
2,206,998 


iiailintainiii mini $41,351,818 
$30,914,135 


Public works, including railways..............ssesee0. 
Miscellaneous 


EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


Public works, railways and canals 

TT vc cnn ccddugmensheesveouustedeensencenese 
Militia capital 

Railway subsidies 

Bounty on iron and steel 

South Africa contingent 

Northwest Territory rebellion 


$5,851,350 
213,065 
103,993 
1,972,547 


1903. 
$26,688,778 
8,911,977 
3,119,455 
5,265,026 
2,612,008 


$46,597,241 
$31,668,085 


$2,271,465 
231,665 
72,112 
1,326,704 
802,569 
172,002 
2,431 - 


$4,874,088 


THE ForREIGN TRADE. 


An increase of over thirty millions in the foreign trade of Canada for the nine 
months ending March 31 on the basis of imports for consumption and exports of 
domestic products, as compared with the same period of 1902, affords most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the continued expansion of commerce. The exports amounted to 
$162,420,763, being $6,980,727 in excess of imports. The imports show a gain of 
$14,707,327 and the exports an increase of $17,873,890, as compared with the same 
nine months of the year previous. In this statement no account is taken of coin 
and bullion. The agricultural industry contributes $87,465,533 of exports, or over 
fifty-three per cent. of the whole showing. Compared with 1902, the exports of 
animals and their products increased by $9,186,240, while the exports of agricultural 
products exhibit a gain of $7,212,345.. The exports of manufactures were $1,813,650 
over last year. 

1902. 1903. 
$85,545,747 $96,988,705 
55, 186,962 58,451,331 
pesseccecccees besesaccesccosncceoececesseosess Ee $155,440,036 
Coin and bullion 4,670,936 3,669,398 
$159,109,434 


Grand total 
Duty collected 26,558,315 


IMRORTS, NINE MONTHS. 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS, NINE MONTHS, 
Products, mine 
Products, fisheries 
Products, forest 
Animals and produce 
Agriculture 31,290,130 
EE 14,614,844 
a jesendsnetoodece 73,120 


$162,420,703 


$24,451,569 
8,959,829 
26,855,868 
56,175,408 








THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Intense activity is shown in manufacturing industries in Canada. The increase 
in the settlement of the West by well-to-do farmers from Great Britain and the 
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United States has largely expanded the demands of that part of the Dominion for all 
classes of staple manufactures, with the result that manufacturers in the eastern 
manufacturing centres are finding themselves under the necessity of increasing capa- 
city to meet the additional demands made upon them. 

Some of the features affecting the more important industries, such as iron, steel 
and lumber, will be dealt with separately. Apart from these, however, the general 
features of extensive production apply to almost all classes of manufacturing activ- 
ity. The result of this large increase in production has caused such a scarcity of 
both skilled and unskilled labor in Canada that there are very few unemployed, 
and there is in many labor circles considerable unrest. This arises from the demands 
of the workingmen for increased pay and shorter hours of labor, and strikes and other 
interruptions of work are becoming very frequent in many of the large manufactur- 
ing centres. 

The production of pig iron in Canada during the last year shows an increase of 
74,581 gross tons, or over thirty per cent., as compared with 1901. The total pro- 
duction in 1902 amounted to 319,557 gross tons, against 244,976 tons in 1901 and 
86,090 tons in 1900. In the first half of 1902, the production was 157,804 tons, and 
in the second half it was 151,753 tons, a gain of only 3,949 tons. Of the total pro- 
duction in 1902, 302,712 tons were made with coke, and 16,845 tons with charcoal. 
A little over one-third of the total production, 107,315 tons, was basic pig-iron. The 
Bessemer iron made amounted to 9,000 tons. 

The production of iron in Canada has increased gradually from 44,791 tons in 
1894, the first year when returns were collected, to 86,090 tons in 1900. 

The past year has been a ‘‘ banner” year for the staple Canadian industry, lum- 
bering. Manufacturing industries using lumber as their raw material were operated 
to their full capacity, and there was an expansion in building operations, particu- 
larly in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, where an abundant crop of grain 
was harvested. The figures of export trade make a favorable comparison with the 
previous year. Quebec and New Brunswick show increased shipments to Great 
Britain, Australia, South Africa and other distant countries, but the most substan- 
tial gain was doubtless made in the United States. The figures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, and for the eleven months ending November 30, 1902, not only 
reflect the increased shipments, but also the advance in the value of lumber. 

The following table shows the lumber exports to the United States for the past 
ten fiscal years, the valuation being based on the buying price in this country. 


YEAR. Feet. Value. Per M. feet. 
Picdcstecdenesicesussneeasoueseséoooneees 663,226,000 $7,540,700 $11.37 
BD Sweedccescecoosesecteccesescoencccoees 742,351,000 8,217,331 11.06 
Dl ccceumacpndegusediensoeseneeeuseusnnnnt 514,461,000 6,134,204 11.92 
DP duciededesssecuceseescsenssesecseusouns 600,790,000 6,859,078 11.41 
Be vcccccccdcocececcccecceccoeseccooccces 786,001 ,000 8,503,641 10.82 
EEE hccseceseseeuescécotesescoceqenseeooss 883,770,000 9,073,312 10.26 
Dice ngegededénaneneeeeseonsensaneenes 353,134,000 3,499,569 9.91 
EP weeuseedonneeesevensecsncencceseesouss 423,720,000 4,186,664 9.88 
EEE Héddccccesseceseocsecceseceosecosesons 680,069,000 7,464,208 10.97 
ee ee -enoueseuonees 490,570,000 6,343,836 12.93 
PT 0bsnee60aseenseusesensecccesesceneuess 664,751,000 9,288,070 13.88 


During the year 1902, the pulp output of Canada decreased by some 24,613 tons. 
There were thirty-five mills engaged in the industry, the output of which was 
240,989 tons, of which 155,210 tons were mechanical pulp, 76,735 sulphite, 9,044 
soda. The corresponding amounts in 1901 were: mechanical, 169,302 tons; sul- 
phite, 84,500 tons; soda, 10,740 tons, a total of 264,202 tons, a decrease of 24,613 
tons compared with 1902. 

The value of the pulp output in 1902 was $4,383,182, of which there was ex- 
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ported $2,511,664 as follows: Great Britain, $976,192; United States, $1,598,139, 
and other countries, $17,333. 


INCREASE IN IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration returns for the first three months of 1903 was 17,938 as against 
10,069 in 1902, and the total for the fiscal year will be 25,000 greater than in the last 
fiscal year. 

There is a marked improvement in the quality of the immigrants this year. The 
vast majority come from the United States and Great Britain, and of those from 
the Continent of Europe, the majority are Germans or Scandinavians. The emi- 
grants from the Northwest States to the Canadian Northwest are for the most part 
Canadians who have lived some years abroad and are now returning home. They 
are the most desirable of all immigrants. 


THE TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS. 

The transportation business in Canada is in an exceedingly satisfactory condi- 
tion, the earnings of railways and other transportation companies being larger than 
in any previous year at this time. 

The gross working expenses, net profits, increases or decreases, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway over 1901-2, from July 1, 1902, are as follows. 

| 
| 


Earnings. Expenses. | jet profits. | Increase. 








$2,070,909.25 5,711.25 | $79,844.32 
57,269.36 


54.50 | 58,022.78 
.63 | 149,095.41 
3, 976,068.87 ’ |.558,240.24 | 117,362.10 
3,959, 146.15 2,286,704.31 |,672,441.84 | 103,750.33 

$22,514,903.58 | $13,718,719.66 $8,796, 183.92 | $565,344.30 




















The accounts of the Grand Trunk Railway for the half-year to December 31, 1902, 
show the following results: 


Gross receipts 
Working expenses, including special appropriation of £30,000 to bridge 
renewal account 


Net receipts 
Net revenue charges, less credits 


Balance 
Deduct Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway deficiency for 


half-year 
Surplus 


The ‘development of Canadian railways during the last twenty years has been 
enormous, The Government reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, and 
that ended June 30, 1901, show the following : 

1881. 1901. 
Total mileage 18,139 
Number of passengers carried t 18,385,722 
Tons of freight handled ; 36,999,371 
Miles of steel rails 18,184 
Total earnings $27,987,508 $72,898,749 
Operating CXPONSES.....ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccecs 20,121,418 50,368,726 
Net earnings 7,866,090 22.530.023 
Total paid-up capital 389,285,700 1,042,785,538 


The report of the department of railways for the year ended June 30, 1902, states 
that the number of steam and electric railway companies reporting was 118, with 
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19,426 miles of railway completed. The paid-up capital of both classes of companies 
was $1 140,445,269. The gross earnings were $90,152,940, working expenses $61,- 
146,447, and net earnings $29,006,494. In all 158,361,376 passengers were carried, 
and 42,642,709 tons of freight. The number of steam railways in operation, includ- 
ing the Government lines, was 165 On June 30, 1902, the completed steam railway 
mileage was 18,868, an increase of 574 miles, not counting 2,829 miles of sidings. 
The paid-up capital of the steam railways was $1,098,852,206, an increase of $56,066, - 
667. The gross earnings of all the steam lines were $83,666,502, a gain of $10,767,574. 
The working expenses were $57,343,592, an increase of $6,974,866, leaving net earn- 
ings $26,322,911, an increase of $3,792,888. The number of passengers carried was 
20,679,974, an increase of 2,294,252 and the freight traffic was 42,376,527 tons, a gain 
of 5,377,156. 

A new line of steamers to be known as the Canadian Ocean and Inland Service, 
is to run this season between Rotterdam and Canadian ports. It will be composed 
of four vessels, two of which will run up the lakes to Port Arthur and Fort William, 
after making the round trip, while the other two will run as far as Montreal, where 
their cargoes will be transferred to vessels of the Canadian Lake and Ocean Naviga- 
tion Company of Toronto. Arrangements will be made for a general shipping busi- 
ness, but a large part of the service will consist in bringing German-made steel rails 
into Canada. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


The demand for money continues to be unprecedently large. The increasing 
requirements of the great West for currency, due not only to increase in the popu- 
lation, but to the rapid development of its natural resources, are daily becoming an 
important factor in the monetary conditions of the country. Last autumn the note 
circulation of all the banks in Canada was well up to the legal limit, and but two of 
the larger banks in the country were then left in a position to render assistance in 
meeting the abnormal demands for funds. This amply justified the far-reaching 
policy of Canadian bankers in discounting the future requirements of trade by the 
liberal increases in capital for which they had provided. With increases in the 
western wheat area of twenty to fifty per cent. this spring, the outlook is for 
another year of expanding circulation, and with crop conditions in the West 
approaching those of 1902, the demand for funds the coming autumn will be even 
larger than they were six months ago. 

The following banks have decided to increase their capital: Bank of Commerce 
by $2,000,000; Molsons Bank by $2,500,000; British North America by $1,000,000 ; 
Bank of Toronto by $500,000; Eastern Townships by $1,000,000, and Royal by 
$1,000,000. 

The Bank of Commerce has recently absorbed the Halifax Banking Company. 
Under the terms of the agreement the Canadian Bank of Commerce will assume the 
liabilities of the Halifax Banking Company, and will give in exchange for the sur- 
plus of its assets over its liabilities stock of the Canadian Bank of Commerce of the 
par value of $700,000. 

The Halifax Banking Company has a paid-up capital of $600,000 with a rest of 
$525,000. Its deposits are in the neighborhood of $4,000,000, and its total assets 
approximate $6,000,000. 

Incorporation is sought for the following new banks: Bank of Canada, capital, 
$1,000,000 ; Northwest Bank of Canada, capital, $2,000,000; Crown Bank, capital, 
$2,000,000 ; Bank of Winnipeg, capital, $2,000,000, and the Pacific Bank, capital, 
$2,000,000. 

Canadian bank clearings for the dates named at three of the leading cities, with 
comparisons were: 
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April 23, 1902. April 16, 1903. April 24, 1902 
Montreal $20,441,086 $14,390,653 $24,552,366 
Toronto 16,623,915 11,040,088 20,588,391 
4,432,041 3,459,508 3,135,570 

The statement of the chartered banks for January displays the usual feature 
which year by year characterizes the banking returns of this month, viz., a very 
considerable redemption of circulation. Thisredemption amounted to the large sum 
of $5,530,000, or about nine per cent. of the whole. Deposits have fallen off by 
$7,100,000 ; which makes with the redemption of circulation a sum of $12,700,000, 
which the banks have had to provide during the month of January. 

The February statement shows that there has been some shifting of call loan 
accounts, resulting in a reduction compared with January of upwards of a million 
and a half dollars. The total amount, however, is considerably in excess of a year 
ago, $44,668,557, compared with $36,550,397 in February, 1902. Circulation is 
$700,000 odd greater than it was in January, and is $6,300,000 in excess of what it 
was a yearago. The banks have also increased their loans and discounts $9,000,000 
during February, and this item is $39,000,000 greater than it wasa year ago. De- 
posits continue to accumulate, and the banks have increased their holdings of rail- 
way securities about $2,000,000, compared with a year ago. 

The statements of the Canadian chartered banks for January and February, 1903, 
are presented below. They show capital, reserve, assets and liabilities, average 
holdings of specie and Dominion notes, etc.: 

February 1, 1903. 
$86,332,566 

73,691,509 


January 1, 1902. 
Capital authorized $84,332,566 

Capital paid up 72,856,125 

ih itd oe ei ieee en ineaEdees 44,630,856 45,023,697 
Notes in circulation 55,040,987 55,746,598 
Dominion and Provincial Government deposits.... 6,219,162 7,246,276 
Public deposits on demand in Canada 107,767,043 105,304,362 
Public deposits at notice 259,017,187 261,377,760 
Deposits outside of Canada 36,129,904 36,145,405 
Bank loans or deposits from other banks secured... 725,622 769,083 
Due to other banks in Canada 3,728,604 3,672,029 
Due to other banks in Great Britain 4,799,345 4,576,815 
Due to other banks in foreign countries 882,049 976,447 
Other liabilities 11,947,362 10,417,519 


LIABILITIES. 


$ 488,257,265 


$12,912,676 
25,148,231 
Deposits to secure note circulation 2,797,270 
Notes and checks on other banks 
Loans to other banks secured 
Deposits with other banks in Canada 
Due from banks in Great Britain 
Due from other banks in foreign countries 
er = Provincial Government debentures 


ih lal el i 
Call loans on bonds and stocks in Canada 


Current loans in Canada 

Current loans elsewhere 

Loans to Dominion and Provincial Governments... 
Overdue debts 

Real) estate 

Mortgages on real estate sold 

Dc cicneisisaceedenenesbenssonniessetones 
Other assets 





$486,232, 273 


$12,484,817 
25,169,582 
2,797,166 
13,146,128 
728,267 
4,532,159 


4,090,740 
11,100,956 
9,915,560 
53,670,650 
48,639,724 
44,668,557 


$230,944, 406 


$331,646,220 
32°118,508 
2°480.016 
"878.319 
763,895 
7.754.916 
5,325,202 
$613,850,954 
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January 1, 1903. February 1, 1903. 


Average amount of specie held during the month.. $12,678,492 $13,068,213 
Average Dominion notes held during the month... 24,751,941 24,914,668 
Greatest amount notesincirculationduring month. 60,149,936 56,496,318 
Loans to directors or their firmS.............0ee.eee0- 11,157,607 11,425,678 


The statement for March is an interesting one and reflects the rapid expansion 
which is taking place in Canadian trade. The note circulation exceeded 58!{ mill- 
ions, being a record for March, and shows an increase of $5,840,000 over the same 
month last year, and an expansion during the month of March last of $2,536,000. 
The public deposits continue to expand, the total at the close of March being 
returned as $406,900,000, against a total of $402,810,000 for the preceding month, 
and $362,010,000 for March, 1902. The total call loans in Canada for March de- 
creased some $200,000, but the call or short loans outside of Canada amounted in 
March to $39,803,000, against $44,668,000 in February and $15,000,000 in January. 
A year ago they amounted to $44,000,000. Current loans show an expansion of some 
$14,000,000 for the month, the total being $346,000,000, against $830,000,000 a year 
ago. The total authorized capital of the thirty-five chartered institutions increased 
$5,500,000 during the month, and is now $91,832,566, compared with $77,126,666 ia 
this month a year ago, an increase of $14,705,900 during the year. This increase for 
March is accounted for by an increase of capital by the banks. 

A detailed statement is given below. 











LIABILITIES. March, 1903.| Feb.,1903. March, 1902. Mareh, 1901, 
i... ccpessacetaeesvonssanens $74,883,880 $73,591,509 $68,406,624 $66,680,797 
TTT SET eee ee 45,371,899 45,023,697 37, 571, 793 35,187,087 
intncdekenescgaenesascencetoee 58.283, 484 55,746,498 52, W8Z 47,611,967 
Due to Dominion Government.......... 3,739,612 3,280,267 3,637,755 2,990,953 
Due to Provincial Governments........ 3,726,546 3.9€6,009 3,512,974 3,364,301 
Deposits On demand in Cs secocvcss | 107,620,884 105,304,362 92,380,118 90,645,676 
Deposits on notice in Canada............ 264,434,707 261,377,760 239,529, _ 210,033,367 
Deposits out of Camada..............005: | $4,877,955 36, 145,405 30, 112.! 22,173,575 
Loans from other Canadian banks...... | 788,986 769,083 "626, 063 1,788,032 
Deposits by other Canadian banks...... | 3,140,175 3,672,029 3.140.271 2,262,351 
BP OO BG Bcc cc ccccccccccccocoes 6,947,157 4,576,815 6,423,912 4,314,964 
Due to foreign banks.............cceeeeee | 1,130,724 976,447 1,188, 116 *64, 826 
Se EE icesccenenedadcsocdeerances! 13, 060,24 10,417,519 7,501,583 | 5,535,293 

ictiiiininiidcdbenincererernsenneeet “$497,750, 512 $486,232,273  $440,496,328 | $391,549,305 

| 
ASSETS | 

ss crennngedwedeeeensoseneoouesconeees | ny nny 359 $12,484,817 $12,261,266 | $11,649,543 
iin i neeeasedeenineeets | 24,519,961 25,169,582 21,073,020 | 20, hes 628 
Security for circulation...........-..ee0- 2°709°768 2.797.166 2'569,513 2.973 
Notes and checks of other banks........ 18,265,295 13,146,128 12,060,802 | 10° 730 708 
Loans to other Canadian banks.......... 789,583 728,267 686,063 1.715.167 
Deposits with other Canadian banks.... 4,236,184 4,532,159 3,554,638 | 4,032,327 
Due from British banks.................. 4,745,124 4,090,740 3,152,353 3,144,003 
Due from foreign banks,................ 1,260,947 11,100,956 11,890,626 | 9,361,102 
Government securities............+.0000. 11,713,919 9,915,560 10,201,350 | 11,444,444 
Municipal securitieS.........cccccccccccce! 14,714,483 15,010,879 14,052,508 11,480,188 
EY SEE nsccccevcencececoceswoce 37,170,907 38,659,771 34,329,610 28,243,623 
Se I cncccscceseescoseeess 48,404,884 48,639,724 . 38,532,304 33,004. 857 
Call loans out of Canada................. 39,803,621 44,668,557 44,286,316 35,568,757 
Current loans in Canada............002- 346,292,550 331,646.220 300,066,698 | 280,041,076 
Current loans out of Canada............. 29,468,472  8%,118,508 | 27,776,895 | —19.580.081 
Loans to Provincial Governments...... 2,950,309 2,480,016 3,668,618 | 2,995,190 
EL ET 1,894,738 1,989, 2,638,527 2,280,728 
i << cascanesesoneesedesseveeseeee 849,097 878,319 988,998 1, ‘078 "810 
EE xcocacdedeuéesesecsesneseceereue 157,694 763,895 412,277 "602 622 
ih... ccsgugeoeedeseresocesnees 7,926 314 7,754,916 6,812,417 6.421.183 
encdacnesensetensesasegueeees 5, 849,429 5,325,202 5,586,421 6,361,528 

Es howccnccee seedentenneee seoeneoucs $627, 976, 830 $613, 850, 95 $556,901 ,406 $502 343,238 
Directora’ Habilities. ....ccccccccccccccces $11,744,463 $11,425,678 i cine 
Average specie held.......ccececccccccees 12,972,516 13,068,213 TE | ceesecesees 
Average currency held........... iepenea 24,720,584 24,944,668 DE) ccccencencs 
Greatest circulation at one time........ 50, ,051,927 56,496,318 EEE fl eeccecccece 

















NEW YORK CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANK CLERKS. 


SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET. 





One of the most successful affairs ever attempted by the bank clerks of the city 
took place at the Hotel St. Denis on the evening of April 23. It was the occasion 
of the second annual banquet of New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks. Among the large number of prominent bankers and speakers who 
enjoyed the event were many who had taken part at the meetings of the chapter 
during the past season, or have otherwise rendered encouragement to the work. 
The Colonial Room of the Hotel St. Denis had been specially arranged for the occa- 
sion and flowers were profusely scattered about the tables where smilax was also 
prettily arranged. After a very excellent ménu had been enjoyed by the members 
and guests, the toastmaster, Samuel Ludlow, Jr., of the Fourth National Bank, 
president of the chapter, called the gathering to order and made the following 
remarks: 

REMARKS BY PRESIDENT LUDLOW. 


“After a most enjoyable and profitable season, now almost at a close, I am again afforded 
the distinguished honor of greeting our friends and members on this most auspicious occasion. 


It is not often that the junior members of the profession have an opportunity of meet- 
ing so many distinguished men upon as close, friendly intercourse as are the members and 
friends of New York Chapter this evening. This display of interest in the efforts of our 
organization to edify and elevate the bank clerks of this city speaks well for the attention 
and recognition which our work has attracted. There is an old maxim which says: * You 
can’t catch old birds with chaff,’ and I am sure the gentlemen who have accepted our hospi- 
tality this evening would not lend their support to an object which is not worthy of encour- 
agement. 

It is painful for me to have to refer, upon such an occasion as this, to an incident in the 
past year’s history of the American Institute which has brought a cloud of sorrow upon the 
organization. I refer to the death of Mr. A. O. Kittredge, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks, which took place but a short time ago. He devoted much of his energy 
and well-recognized ability to furthering the interests of bank clerks throughout the United 
States through the medium of this institute, and we will not alone feel the loss which we have 
sustained, but the world of accounting will likewise feel the loss of a competent and valuable 
worker. We shall always refer to his memory with kindly thought and appreciation. 

The year which the chapter has just passed has been one fraught with most encouraging 
success. Our membership has not stopped on its upward trend, and I believe [I can now safely 
say that out of the twenty-six chapters at present constituting the institute, New York Chapter 
stands at the top of the list both in numbers and enthusiasm, Our membership has increased 
since last we met about the festive board at the rate of forty per cent., and each day brings 
additional applications to the secretary. At the present time our chapter has official repre- 
sentation in seventy-eight different banking institutions throughout this great financial sec- 
tion and a membership represented by over one hundred financial institutions. During the 
past year a board of counsel, composed of official representatives in each institution, has been 
added to our administrative forces, and is working along lines which will, no doubt, prove 
beneficial and helpful. The members, themselves, by their attendance at the meetings during 
the past season, and by the active part they have taken, have demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the organization, and have encouraged the officers and managers in their 
efforts to furnish the members with attractive and valuable entertainment. Various matters 
of importance to the banking world in general have been discussed at the meetings of the 
chapter, and considerable information gleaned by the members on subjects which have, here- 
tofore, been beyond their reach. Committees are at present at work devising plans and sug- 
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gestions on two or three important matters and their efforts, it is hoped, will result in advan- 
tages to the banks in general, and incidentally to their working staffs. 

While it is regretted that the bank officers of this city have not favored us with their 
presence at our meetings to the extent we would like to have had them, we are, nevertheless, 
very grateful for the encouragement and advice they have afforded us on various occasions. 
There are very few bank officers in this city who do not speak in the highest terms of the 
work of the chapter. Many of them are active members of the association and several have 
likewise earned the title of honorary members through their valuable aid and friendly talks. 
During the past season we have enjoyed an especially valuable series of lectures and addresses 
by men distinguished in their various professions, and it is to them more especially that New 
York Chapter expresses its deep appreciation for the kind interest they have taken in the 
welfare of our members. There is always a certain amount of self-denial attached to prepar- 
ing addresses and lectures, and it is not always an agreeable thing to accept invitations to 
take part in meetings which are organized for educational purposes. However, in spite of 
these objectionable features, the gentlemen whom we have had the pleasure of hearing dur- 
ing the past season have been most considerate and patient, and we are deeply grateful to 
them for the valuable assistance they have rendered and the information we have gained 
through them on subjects which are of vital importance to the young banker seeking success. 

The one disappointing feature of the season’s work was the decision rendered a few weeks 
ago by three distinguished men on the occasion of a certain debate, which was held between 
New York Chapter and Alexander Hamilton Chapter. We feel that we must congratulate 
our sister chapter upon the ability and enterprise of their members, but as for us, the only 
consolation we have is the knowledge that our recent honorable defeat but gives us an 
opportunity to challenge them to the third debate which we feel certain will discourage them 
in again crossing tongues with New York Chapter representatives. Weextend to our sister 
chapter, however, and to all chapters throughout the United States, our cordial greetings, 
and stand ready at all times to take our part with them in promoting the interests of Ameri- 
can bank clerks in general, as well as devising benefits for the banking business in particular. 

It isinteresting to note that among the guests whom we have had the pleasure of enter- 
taining to-night, are found chief official representatives of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the New York State Bankers’ Association, and to all practical purposes, the New York 
city banks. It is most gratifying to know that these highly respected and influential bodies 
of men are taking a direct interest in the work of the chapter. It is said that ‘it is a wise 
child that knows its own father,’ but we know, and must therefore be considered wise, that 
the American Bankers’ Association is a most indulgent father to the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks, and it therefore affords me great pleasure to introduce to you, as our first 
speaker, the President of the American Bankers’ Association, Mr. Caldwell Hardy, of Nor- 
folk, Va.” 


Colonel Hardy was enthusiastically received and spoke encouragingly of the 
work being conducted by the institute. He reviewed the efforts of the educational 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association and explained how the seed of edu- 
cational advancement had been originally sown by that association. Further on he 
spoke of the opportunities which were opened for young men who were energetic, 
intelligent and up to-date, through the recent great developments in commercial and 
financial circles, adding that the bankers were especially seeking for such material, 
and were, more and more, beginning to look for it among the ranks of the various 
chapters of the institute. He also stated that the formation of large industrial cor- 
porations, such as had of late years been developed, would have a tendency to pre- 
vent financial panic, through the great influence and capital which those gigantic 
enterprises could command. He concluded his remarks by wishing the chapter con- 
tinued success. 

Mr. Ludlow then introduced the next speaker by saying : 

** While it is but natural for a parent to proudly gaze upon itsoffspring, it does not always 
follow that mere acquaintances or relatives will also entertain the same feeling of high 
regard and esteem for the child; but in the case of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
it is not alone the parent that is active in its support and encouragement, but the kindred 
organizations of bankers throughout the various States are likewise giving their unanimous 
approval of the work being carried on by the chapters, The New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is not an exception, for at its last convention, held in this city, resolutions were 


adopted heartily commending the work being done, and as if to further emphasize their 
friendly interest, the President of the New York State Bankers’ Association has done us the 
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honor to be with us to-night, and we will now be addressed by that gentleman, Mr. Stephen 
M. Griswold, President of the Union Bank, of Brooklyn.” 


Senator Griswold’s introduction called forth hearty applause and when quiet had 
been restored he addressed the young men in a happy vein. His remarks were inter- 
spersed with logical advice, and he left considerable material for thought in the 
minds of the young men. In the course of his talk he stated that no government 
could conveniently exist without the use of banks, and for that reason those who 
are identified with the banking business, whether it be as a clerk or as an officer, 
should feel proud of the business with which they are identified, for, said he, ‘it is 
certainly a noble calling.” Among the many valuable suggestions made by him 
none were received with greater applause than were the five rules which he laid 
down for those who desired a successful career, and which were as follows: 

1. Never borrow money except when absolutely necessary, and then only to an 
amount which you know you will be able to repay. 

2. Always be neat and orderly in your work. 

3. Always be prompt. 

4. Let your intercourse with others be cheerful and pleasant. 

5. Inspire confidence as far as you can in yourself and in the institution which 
you represent. 

William Sherer, Manager of the New York Clearing-House, had been expected 
to address the meeting, but owing to illness was obliged to remain away. 

Colonel Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Georgia, who is a member of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the American Bankers’ Association, and also a trustee of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, was the next speaker. Col. Lowry proved him- 
self very popular with his audience, and reciprocated their feeling by stating that 
never before in his experience had he felt more pleased than on the present occasion, 
as it gave him an opportunity, he said, to meet not only the officers but the future 
officers of the New York banks. He received rounds of applause when he stated 
that it was the bankers who saved the country from a frightful financial calamity in 
1896, when the representatives of the two great parties were trying to straddle the 
financial plank in the city of St. Louis. At that time, it was stated, emphatically, 
by the bankers of the United States that the party who came out plainly for the gold 
platform would be the only party to receive their hearty support. The ignorance 
displayed by many, he said, during that period of uncertainty in the nation’s finan- 
cial affairs, was one of the motives which prompted the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to organize an educational committee. That committee began their work by 
distributing financial literature in refutation of the silver advocates’ claims; but 
after their work had been finished in that line, they turned their attention to higher 
objects in a more direct line with their business, with the result that the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks was established. He stated that while the institute was yet 
in its infancy, it has accomplished great work. He also intimated that, through 
changes which were in contemplation, greater results were anticipated. He wound 
up his remarks by stating that through all efforts in every sphere and calling, the 
American should always swear by the flag of his country, and he added that, ‘‘If a 
young man must drink, those present should never fail to drink to the success of 
New York Chapter.” 

J. C. Martine, of the City Bank, chief counsel of the chapter, was next intro- 
duced and spoke of what the chapter was doing. He spoke as follows: 


ADDREss OF J. C. MARTINE. 


At first thought it may seem strange to talk about work upon such an occasion as this. 
At times it may be agreeable to mingle a little play with our work, but most of us are usually 
unwilling to reverse the process. However, upon reflection, sufficient reason will be found 
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in our central object, which is to make banking education attractive—to relieve the monot- 
ony of routine duties—in short, to make work pleasurable. 

The institute dates the beginning of its history from the Richmond convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. The careful planning of the educational committee, the 
generous support of the association and its continued kindly interest in our welfare, will live 
long in the appreciative memory of our members. Never in the history of work and workers 
has so important a movement for the education of the employed been instituted by an organ- 
ization of employers. The scheme is unique, but the success of its short life must attest to its 
founders the wisdom of their action. But we must go still further if we would find its real 
origin. The good will of the American bank officers was important, but existing before that 
and leading up to it was the ambition of the American bank clerks. It is not wonderful that 
the result of such a union should occupy the strong position in which we now find it. But 
its past is only an indication of its future. We believe that it will continue to prepare an 
increasingly large number of clerks to assume larger responsibilities—to obtain clearer vision 
in an enlarged sphere—to win success by deserving it. 

It is well that we always bear in mind the early history of the institute, for it has con- 
tributed largely to its success and outlines the future course that must be followed if the full 
measure of its usefulness is to be attained. 

It will follow naturally that the principal aim will always be the improvement of its 
members by furnishing them with every possible aid to increase their knowledge of their 
business, to make them better bank clerks. 

We have enjoyed entertainments during the past two seasons and pians under way will 
result in more of these during the next year, but our chapter can never become purely a 
social club. On the other hand, although some, through the friends they have made here, 
have placed themselves in desirable positions, yet we would strike far away from the mark of 
our ideal should we seek to make this a prominent feature. We sometimes hear the remark, 
**T would like to join your chapter if you would secure a better position for me,” but our 
answer isinvariably: ‘**‘No, but New York Chapter, by the concentrated effort of every mem- 
ber, will endeavor to qualify you for every opportunity for promotion offering itself where 
you are.” Good institute men pride themselves that advancement never passes to some one 
else because they are unprepared for it through any fault of theirs. But much less would it 
be to our advantage toever drift into the ways of the modern labor organization. We do not 
hesitate to say that the doctrines of unionism are directly opposed to the policy of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bank Clerks. While unionism seeks to limit individual capacity and in the 
aggregate restricts the productive power of the country, our effort to develop to the fullest 
extent the talents possessed by each tends to assure American supremacy. But, again, union- 
ism, while favoring business competition, asserts its will by collective command, but the 
institute would secure for each the enjoyment of that degree of success carved Out by his 
mental and physical ability. 

From this it is evident that our work is laid out for us along educational lines and our 
committee having thisin chargeisthe mostimportant. They havetwomethods. Instructors 
unsurpassed in their knowledge of the subject treated have outlined to us the elements of 
the law of negotiable instruments, contracts, and National banks, pending currency legisla- 
tion, the nature and theory of credit, the laws governing currency movement, and many other 
subjects related to the theory of bank work. But we also conduct what may properly be 
called an educational exchange, and in this we are exceptionally fortunate in having among 
our members every kind of bank man from messenger to President. Those who have 
attended all of our meetings have in this way heard the duties involved in the work of every 
department carefully explained by speakers practically acquainted with the subjects treated. 

To-night we meet a better, larger, stronger chapter than we did a year ago, but we are 
not resting on our oars. But asmall part of our ideal has been accomplished, for we confi- 
dently believe that the bank clerks of this city can effect an organization second to none in 
America. 


Joseph C,. Lincoln, Editor of the institute ‘‘ Bulletin,” and long prominent as a 
verse-builder, read the following humorous composition of his own : 


THe MAN THAT Knew It Atu.—By JOE LINCOLN. 


Once on a time, long years ago, 
As story-tellers say, 

A little man worked in a bank 
For very little pay; 

He labored at a little desk 
Propped up against a wall, 

And in his little heart content 

He knew he knew it all. 
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All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
His wisdom well was never dry, 
His knowledge aye on call; 
He’d frame a law to run the earth, 
Decide a strike or ball, 
And never get a headache once— 
This man that knew it all. 


The messenger in awe would stand 
To hear the words he spoke, 
The mail-clerks roared in ecstacy 
Whene’er he deigned to joke, 
The porters trembled in their shoes 
When he passed down the hall, 
And Dennett’s waiters rushed to serve 
The man that knew it all. 
All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
Assistant superintendent he 
Of this terrestrial ball, 
* Twas strange that one so very great 
Should draw a wage so small, 
But no one thought of that who saw 
The man that knew it all. 


He criticized the gray Cashier 
And dubbed his methods slow ; 
The President was ** well enough, 
But then, of course, you know—.”’ 
The bank itself, by bigger ones, 
Was crowded to the wall: 
> Twould smash unless—and then he shrugged— 
The man that knew it all. 
All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
And those that heard his prophecies 
Let tears of pity fall; 
They wept for that poor, dying bank, 
So near the hearse and pall, 
But then they thought, ** He’ll save it yet, 
This man that knowsit all!”’ 


But, somehow, when that self-same bank 
Had lost a well-known face, 
It always chose another man 
To fill the vacant place ; 
The messenger moved up a peg 
In slow promotio1’s crawl, 
The mail-clerks rose—but he sat still— 
The man that knew it all. 
All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
It may be that his wisdom vast 
Did lesser minds appal; 
Perchance they were too modest such 
A marvel to install— 
I know not, but I know he stuck— 
This man that knew it all. 


That bank is doing business still, 
The messenger’s Cashier ; 

The other clerks are filling now 

High places there or near. 
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But, sitting at the same old desk 
Beside the same old wall, 
He’s holding down the same old job— 
The man that knew it all. 
All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
His wisdom’s still unlimited, 
His pay’s still just as small. 
He talks of “ pull” and “ influence,” 
With sneers like drops of gall, 
But others think it didn’t pay 
To know he knew it all. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Three years ago, in this fair land, 
Was born an institute 
To teach the banking young idea 
Financially to shoot; 
*Tis but a lusty youngster yet, 
But growing strong and tall, 
And, tear in mind, it does not claim, 
My friends, to know it all. 
All, all, all! 
Absolutely all! 
It aims to help to greater things 
Those now engaged with small: 
It tries to lend a hand to those 
Who fain would climb the wall; 
It does not hope to help the few 
Who know they know it all. 


The reading of the poem was greeted with loud applause, as were several other of 
Mr. Lincoln’s original verses which he subsequently read. 

The next speaker, Professor Leslie J. Tompkins, of the New York University 
Law School, was very humorous, and his hearers were convulsed with laughter by 
his witty remarks. He took occasion, however, to disagree with the opinion of 
many prominent financiers, that the present financial system of our country is on a 
sound and practical basis. He claimed that from a legal standpoint the old United 
States bank methods were far more desirable than is the banking system of the 
present day. He stated that he was very much chagrined and disgusted when he 
watched the drift of affairs under the present regime ; adding that it is most dis- 
couraging to think that whenever the Nation is called upon to pass through a finan- 
cial crisis it is necessary for Washington to come to Wall Street instead of Wall 
Street going to Washington. He allowed that he did not believe the bankers pres- 
ent would agree with him, but he felt the opportunity he was afforded to address 
the bankers was a good one to make known a lawyer’s views on present-day finan- 
ciering. 

O. H. Cheney, a member of the chapter from the Garfield National Bank, was 
next called upon. After some introductory remarks in a humorous vein and a 
reference to after-dinner spéaking in general, Mr. Cheney said : 


REMARKS BY O. H. CHENEY. 


‘** From the earliest times mankind has exhibited a tendency to collect and preserve those 
specimens of human skill which seemed to best present the prevailing notion of the ideal. 
And so we have the quaint pottery images of the cliff-dwellers, the carved flint and bone of 
the savage, the wax emblems and designs that adorned the whatnots of our forefathers, 
down to the present-day treasures in bronze and porcelain, all striving to represent ideals. 
But though we take every precaution with our bric-a-brac and mark it ‘ fragile, this side up, 
with care,’ Time, the great baggage-smasher, is heartless, and the ideals of yesterday become 
the dust-heaps of to-day. We find the worlds of theology, medicine, politics, society,law and 
business full of smashed bric-a-brac. 
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The Pilgrim pastor, in his first sermon on these shores, preached that the whole truth was 
not given to Luther—though he thought so—nor to Calvin—though his disciples said so-- 
but that in the future there would be a development of the truth which they as Pilgrims 
must help nurse and nourish. They have nursed and nourished that truth into so many 
creeds and doctrines that they deny the existence of a heaven, many of them; and many 
more would deprive us of the comforts of a hell--for some people we know. By the way, 
have you ever thought of the three stages of spiritual development exhibited by the Yankee ? 
First, the Puritan, who believes that all men and some angels are elected to destruction. 
Accordingiy he has pie for breakfast and invents the Parker House roll. Second; the Uni- 
tarian--rationalistic squails throw him on his beam ends, He shifts ballast and takes a skep- 
tical list. Hetalks of eating to live. Third, the Agnostic—-the germ theory is his religion. 
The balanced ration is his prayer-book. Salvation is a matter of proteids and phosphates, 
Sin is, starch and there is no hell outside the liver.” 

After speaking of some of the changes in medicine and medical science, Mr. 
Cheney continued. 

**We once had two very striking bits of bric-a-brac, the one labeled, ‘Once a Democrat 
always a Democrat,’ and the other, * Life-long Republicanism.’ But to-day in truth’s white 
light it has become very plain that aninvariable partisan is an occasional! lunatic. For party 
is a means, not an end. It is an instrument, not an idol. Man is its master, not its slave. 
Party lines will continue and men will continue to act upon those lines, but party slavery is 
a bad and disappearing form of smashed bric-a-brac.”’ 

After some further remarks upon the changed conditions in society and in the 
law, the speaker referred to the enormous amount of ‘‘ smashed bric-a-brac ” in the 
business world, but asked to be excused from a discussion of business cares and 
troubles upon such a festive occasion. He closed by giving the tale of woe which 
the Dutchman, Yawcob, imparted to his dog Schnitzel, and which was received with 
a great deal of laughter. 

The last speaker of the evening, William A. Prendergast, Secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, spoke on ‘‘ The Unity of Thought and Purpose 
and Their Possibilities.” It was not surprising to those who had never had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Prendergast, to learn that he was a favorite with the mem- 
bers of the chapter. The quality of his oratory and the finish of his manner and 
elocution, are sufficient in themselves to place him in the front ranks of eloquent 
talkers. In addition to those qualities, the soundness of his logic could not be gain- 
said. Asa most pleasing finish to the arguments of the previous speakers, one or 
two of whom had good naturedly attempted to upset the old time-honored ideals, 
Mr. Pendergast collected the shattered fragments, and, after moulding them back to 
their old forms, presented them for reconsideration, amid loud applause. He stated 
that he believed in living up to the highest ideals possible. He thought that one 
seeking success must picture in his mind a high place for himself and should strive 
to acquire the position through diligence and perseverance. He thought the country 
in which we lived to be one worthy of the support of the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship. He thought the only way in which we could expect to continue in the paths of 
prosperity was by each and every citizen upholding the law and the Constitution 
of the United States, and by pinning their faith in the wisdom of the Supreme 
Ruler of all. 

During the evening the Hanover Male Quartette rendered several selections, and 
the quality of their performance was most thoroughly enjoyed. 

The only feature that marred the enjoyment of the evening was the absence of 
Mr. Sherer, who is a favorite with the bank clerks of New York city. The letter 
which he wrote to the chairman was read, however, and greeted with applause. 

Among the guests present were the following : 

Col. Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk, Virginia, President American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion ; Stephen M. Griswold, President New York State Bankers’ Association ; 
Col. Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Georgia; Wm. A. Prendergast, Secretary National 
Association of Credit Men; Prof. Leslie J. Tompkins, New York University Law 
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School; W. J. Kinsley ; F. Howard Hooke; Alfred M. Barrett, President of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Chapter; Bradford Rhodes, President Thirty-Fourth Street National 
Bank, and Editor of the BANKERS’ MAGazInE; G. Lawrence Pegram; W. E. Stevens; 
James 8S. Gross, President Bank Clerks’ Bowling League; Richard L. Purdy; George 
S. Morrisey ; Prof. C. H. Summwalt; J. C. Lincoln; Mr. Kirby; Winthrop C. Sib- 
ley; W. E. Knox; George Marlor; Sereno S. Pratt; E. H. Cook; B. H. Fancher, 
and H. G. Parker, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The unique souvenirs which the chapter presented each of the diners called forth 
considerable favorable comment. Each represented a bag of gold, prepared of the 
regulation duck, which had been filled and tied, with a tag attached representing an 
express tag, and which likewise bore the signet of the chapter in wax. On one side 
of the bag the following wording was very ingeniously arranged : 


| If our chapter could afford to spend 


$5,000 


we could not extend our hospitality with | 
greater sincerity than we do 
with this our 


MENU 


(After which followed the list of good things.) 





On the other side of the bag was the following : 


GOLD«. 


thoughts 


COI Nea 


from -fertile minds 


TOASTS 


(With the subjects and names of speakers to 
respond.) 














The express tag was worded on one side as follows: 








To Mr. ee ee 
Hore. St. DENIs, 
NEw YORK. 
From New York Chapter 
AMERICAN Institute of Bank Clerks who 
EXPRESS CoOrdial welcome and trust that 
you will be fully 
PAID for your attendance to-night. 
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The committee names and the date of the banquet were on the reverse side. 
This souvenir was one of the most unique favors ever prepared by the bankers of 
this city, and was a very acceptable memento of the occasion. 

New York Chapter was organized but two years ago with a membersip of sixty- 
nine clerks, but the work which it has pursued during the period it has been in 
operation has attracted the attention and support of many of the most prominent 
financiers of New York city. The membership has now passed the 400 mark, and 
with the corps of progressive young men which it can claim on its official staff, it is 
certain to grow both in numbers and success and bring to the bank clerks of New 
York city opportunities which they have never in any other way been able to enjoy. 
The chapter seeks to put into effect plans in the near future which will result in 
the establishment and maintenance of a bank clerks’ club which will be used to pro- 
mote the objects of higher education, as well as encourage out-door sports and social 
enjoyment among the junior bankers of the city. 





SHADOWED A BANK TELLER.—‘‘I have had all sorts of experiences,” said a 
detective, ‘* but last night I had an entirely new one. Two days ago the President 
of a banking house sent for me and said that he feared there was something wrong 
with his assistant teller, who appeared to be laboring under some excitement, and 
who showed signs of late hours and dissipation. I was asked to shadow him, and 
to look out for evidence of irregularities. 

It was then noon, and I started at once by following my man to a cheap restau- 
rant. I supposed he was going for his luncheon, but he went into a telephone booth 
and closed the door. It was impossible for me to hear with whom he was talking, 
so I went to the proprietor of the place and made some inquiries, and learned that 
my man telephoned every day at that time, and seldom bought more than a sand- 
wich. 

That day he paid the telephone toll, but bought nothing. As I followed him into 
the street I made up my mind that he was in communication with a stock broker, 
and that financial trouble was the cause of his strange actions. That was nothing 
new in my experience. 

When he left the bank that afternoon he was in a great hurry, and I followed 
him toward his home in a car behind the one he was in; but by some means he gave 
me the slip, for he didn’t get off at the corner nearest his home or several blocks 
afterward, so faras Isaw. I went to his apartment to wait for him, and, meeting 
a little girl just entering the street door, I inquired if she knew him. 

‘He is my papa,’ she answered, ‘ and will be home in afew minutes. He always 
stops to see the doctor after he leaves the bank, because mamma is very ill, and we 
are afraid she will die. The doctor comes every noon and telephones to papa and 
then he stops there on his way home. If you will come in you won't have long to 
wait, or you can call again, for he never leaves mamma after he comes home, and 
sits up all night with her.’ 

I said that I might call again, but instead I went to the home of the bank Presi- 
dent and made my report. This morning that teller got a letter from the bank 
granting him two weeks’ vacation and telling him that his salary was increased $20 
a month.”—St. Louis Republic. 

Kwnox’s History oF BANKING.—A new edition of this valuable work has just 
been issued by Bradford Rhodes & Co. The prospect of financial legislation at the 
next session of Congress and the numerous bankers’ conventions shortly to be held 
will make it profitable for all bankers to become thoroughly informed with respect 
to the country’s banking history. 











THE HANOVER SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 





The Hanover Safe Deposit Company vault is located in the new Hanover Bank 
Building, with the entrance at 5 Nassau Street. The quarters occupy the ground 
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HANOVER BANK BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


floor opening on the main hallway of the 
building at the entrance. 

The vault is seventy-two feet long by 
twenty-seven feet wide, and is fitted up 
with safe deposit boxes of a great number 
of sizes, varying in price from $10 to $700 
per annum. 

The vault is constructed of chrome 
steel of six layers of one inch each, all of 
which is surrounded by a steel fireproof 
covering, so that the vault has a thickness 
of twelve inches. 

There are two circular doors, each eight 
feet in diameter and fifteen inches thick, of 
chrome steel, the doors over all being 
about twenty-four inches thick. These 
doors weigh, with the vestibules, about 
sixty tons each, and have been constructed 
in the most thorough and strongest man- 
ner possible, being absolutely drill and 
dynamite proof. 

Connected with the vault are a large 
number of coupon booths and directors’ 
rooms, which have been fitted up in a most 
modern manner. 

The vaults are guarded day and night 
by special watchmen, and in addition 
between the steel fireproof covering and 
the chrome steel vault is an electric pro- 
tective lining, so that the least disturbance 


would cause a large force to be dispatched immediately to the vault from the electric 


protective agency. 


The vaults will be open from 9 A. m. to 5 Pp. M. and on Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 
3 Pp. M., during which time the officers would be very glad to show the boxes to 


anyone interested. 


The officers of the company are: President, Vernon H. Brown; Vice-President, 
William Logan; Treasurer, Henry R. Carse ; Secretary and General Manager, Alex. 


D. Seymour, 


Directors: Vernon H. Brown, of Vernon H. Brown & Co., Agents Cunard S. 8S. 
Line; Hudson Hoagland, merchant; Charles H. Marshall, chairman Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., of England; William Logan, Cashier Hanover 


National Bank ; Henry R. Carse, 2d Assistant Cashier Hanover National Bank. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF BANKING AND INSURANCE, 
TRENTON, February 14, 1903. 
To the Honorable the Senate and General Assembly: 

The report of this department for the calendar year of 1902, exhibiting the condition of 
Savings banks, trust companies and State banks of discount and deposit, as reported by the 
respective institutions, is herewith respectfully submitted, pursuant to the requirements 
of law. 

The total number, resources and deposits of each of the three classes of institutions, as 
presented by their returns for the date nearest to the close of the year, are as follows: 


No. Resources. Deposits. 

$79,569,657 $71,915,834 

113,392,760 82,593,108 

11,164,785 8,272,678 

$204,127,202 $162,781,620 
The number of institutions reporting shows an increase of nineteen for the year. The 
total resources are greater by $44,790,317, which is equivalent to twenty-eight per cent. In 
deposits the gain is $32,781,317, or twenty-five per cent. Adding the $142,102,051 total resources 
and $87,352,683 total deposits of the one hundred and twenty-tive National banks on November 
25 last, as shown by the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the whole number of bank- 
ing institutions in the State is found to be two hundred and twenty-three, with combined 

resources of $346,229,253, and deposits of $250,134,303. 





Savings banks 
I. cd ccunansaeeseasenternes 
Banks of discount and deposit 





CONDITION OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


The resources and liabilities of the twenty-seven Savings banks before the commencement 
of business on January | of the present year are shown in the aggregate in the following table, 
together with the same data for January 1, 1902: 

RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages 
United States bonds 


Jan. 1, 1903. 
$25,223,304 
3,487,713 
Bonds of the District of Columbia 569,150 593,400 


Jan. 1, 1902. 
$24,571,041 
5,712,211 


Bonds of counties in this State............... cee eee enees 6,238,925 
Bonds of cities in this State 9,519,835 
Bonds of towns and townships in this State 

Bonds of boroughs and villages in this State 

Bonds of schoo! districts in this State 

Bonds of other States....... peseebiNshoNseseeeniorcoceseee 

Bonds of counties in other States 


7,070,194 
9,848,407 
2,515,206 
1,281,431 


Bonds of cities in other States 
Railroad bonds (first mortgage) 13,722,517 
Other bonds and stocks 516,245 
Loans on collaterals 2,973,160 
Banking-house properties 1,072,973 
Other real estate 725,026 
Cash deposited in banks and trust companies.... 2,211,496 
Cash on hand 413,765 
825,587 
210,413 


$73, 137,087 





Total resources 


LIABILITIES. 
Amount due depositors............cccccccccccecs seoueweee $65,678,989 
Other liabilities *579,587 
Surplus 6,878,461 


III, cnticnrccusquacsesontonssanasawe soeee $43,137,087 
* Capital stock (one institution), $500,000. 


158,885 
18,527,739 
542,998 
3,764,836 
1,270,480 
688,023 
2,604,892 
734,477 
861,026 
286,566 


$79,569,657 





$71,915,834 
*584,105 
7,069,718 


$79,569,657 
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STATISTICAL. Jan. 1, 1902. Jan. 1, 1903. 

Number of deposits or open accounts...........ese0.88. 217,434 241,450 
Average amount of each account............ceeccccecees $302.06 $310.71 
Number of accounts opened or reopened during the 

i ccctpbeseinsegenbenseadinnsoesedesebeeseusnsseceees 48,790) 51,136 
Number of accounts closed during the year............ 33,819 35,115 
Amount deposited during the year, not including in- 

ind 0sscedenededeheseenaenanseessoosens $30,306,845 $35,164,124 
Amount withdrawn during the year..................5. 26,510,822 29,460,545 
Interest credited for the Year. ......ccccccccccccccccccecs 1,880,295 2,058,439 
ee NY GI I cnccnsvcccscesescocevcscesssesss 222,386 236,789 
Other current expenses for the year................ee00- 125,623 138,433 


* Decrease. 


The number of depositors or open accounts shows the substantial gain of 14,016 for the 
year, the percentage of increase being six and two-fifths, 

The amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited, exceeded the 
amount withdrawn by $5,703,579. In the year before the excess was $3,796,023. 

In total resources the increase is $6,432,620, which is equal to eight and four-fifths per cent. 
Mortgage loans have increased $652,263. Bonds owned exhibit an increase in amount of $,- 
762,009 at par values and $4,002,477 at market values, the larger relative increase being in rail- 
road bonds. 

Collateral loans exceed by $791,676 the amount outstanding at the beginning of 1902. 

There is an increase in the reported values of banking-house properties of $197,507. Real 
estate acquired under foreclosure is less in amount by $37,003. Cash on hand and in bank is 
$714,108 greater than the amount reported for the previous year. 

On market values of securities and book vaiues of real estate the total surplus of the 
institutions, $7,069,718, is nearly ten per cent. of the deposits. On par values of bonds owned 
the surplus amounts to $2,127,444, which is slightly under three per cent. 

The interest credited depositors for the past year amounted to $2,058.439, the average rate 
being approximately two and nine-tenths pei cent. The total interest credited was $178,144 
more than for 1901. 

Including taxes and rents the current expenses of the Savings banks for the year 1902 
aggregated $375,222, which is an average of $1.62 for each deposit account on January 1 of the 
present year, the increase being two cents per account over the average for 1901. On the 
basis of total assets at the beginning of the present year the expenses were forty-seven hun- 
dredths per cent., which is the same as for the previous year. Taking the amount due depos- 
itors on the first day of this year as the basis, the percentage of expenses is fifty-two hun- 
dredths, which is a decrease for the year of one hundredth per cent. 


Trust COMPANIES. 


The whole number of trust companies incorporated at the date of this report is seventy. 
Of these forty-nine were formed under the law of 1899, the number incorporated during the 
past year being twenty-six. 
CONDITION OF THE TRUST COMPANIES. 
The returns of the fifty-five trust companies in business and reporting for December 31, 
1902, show resources and liabilities at that date as follows (cents omitted): 








December 31, Increase and 

RESOURCES. 1902. Decrease. 

ee , -.. cccrcccvesatensessoteqsneeeouscss $12,819,714 $2,430,517 
ncn ccccdncdenesoeenseesessseeesesenneess 31,112,014 15,190,255 
Demand loans On Collaterals.......cccccccccccccsccsccese 28,273,482 8,282,689 
ee I vc kcecncnscesencesesesonsssense 10,415,364 3,850,292 
BARES OO GENES GS BOWEic cc ccc cccccccccccccccccecsces 1,633,244 965,706 
er es OE, .... cccncdduoedecesessseenenten 11,754,722 4,295,970 
ne 4,086 *2,032 
Due from banks and trust companies................6.- 10,326,846 1,011,375 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures, etc............ 3,086,376 873,795 
Is  ccacanseuseveesenorescesasanonsconsade 473,125 222,433 
nd i nceeiseanddenebaneswesenebecebedweenenes 2,027,278 552,023 
ee 655,870 450,476 
EY i connsecccceedccoccecscosnccecsesoersesescsoesse 243,195 15,324 
EE 483,919 236,090 
Se i isccdcconcccesecsceecsces secennsousedeseennreus 83,017 15,974 
Be I, ccccnccrcececesccsenseneceenssuseos $113,392,759 $39,300,894 


* Decrease. 
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December 31, 
1902. 


LIABILITIES. 
$10,926,900 


Capita! stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, net amount 

ER rE ee eeneeee 
tied epee enenbiddeseoeserendees 
Interest ACCrued ON GEPOBits........ccccccccccccccccceces 
Due to banks and trust companies, etc 
A. i ccecedgudencedéadeoasacdeesedeus 
Bills payable 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Dividends unpaid....... ; 

Other liabilities 


8,458,612 
5,695,906 
49,395,951 
33,197,155 
95,011 
3,406,223 
1,150,000 
484,641 
78,872 
43,163 
460,319 





Total liabilities 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Total profits received during 1902.........ccccescecseees 
Total expenses during the year 
Interest paid to and credited depositors during the 


Dividends declared to stockholders during the year.. 
Number of depositors at the date of this report 


$113,392,759 


$5,211,959 


1,439,719 


571,698 
153,655 
119,473 


Increase and 


decrease. 
$3,926,800 
5,781,566 
924,364 
18,455,865 
8,695,092 
35,119 
1,444,126 
*50,000 
337,141 
¥*228 262 
12,558 
56,525 


$39,390,894 





$1,811,425 
504,745 


470,602 
288,787 
45,651 
47,043 


Number of deposits on which interest is allowed 


Total amount of such deposits $66,244,156 $19,435,048 


With favorable conditions prevailing throughout the year and sixty per cent. more in 
number of institutions in operation, it is not surprising that the returns of the trust compa- 
nies for 1902 should show great gains over the figures for the previous year. The deposits 
have nearly doubled in amount within the period, the increase being about forty-nine per 
cent. In number of depositors the increase is over forty-two per cent. In 1901 the gain in 
amount of deposits was twenty-four per cent. and in number of depositors thirty-one per 
cent. The total resources have increased over forty-two per cent. and are now $33,823,103 in 
excess of those of the Savings banks. Last year the excess was $864,828. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $14,154,519, the increase being $6,705,932, or nearly fifty per cent. The 
capital, surplus and profits together amount to $25,081,419, which is over thirty per cent. of 
the deposits. 

STATE BANKS. 


The State Banking Company, of Newark, filed a certificate of dissolution on August 4, 1902, 
and its business has been taken over by the Union Nationa) Bank of that city. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Matawan, has changed to a National bank, and filed 
a certificate of surrender of its charter on January 17, 1908. 


CONDITION OF THE STATE BANKS. 


The aggregate resources and liabilities of the sixteen State banks of discount and deposit 
in operation on November 25 last, the date of the last call of the year for reports from such 
institutions, are shown in the following summary (cents omitted): 
November 25, Increase and 

1902. decrease. 


*$695,237 


RESOURCES. 
LEELA TET LT TOOT $6,894,965 
Ee ee pnGheenwenedesesseeosesehucnsene 6,165 
United States bonds and premium 100,090 
Stocks, securities, etc........... esededsweseneesesousesres 1,661,068 
Banking-house, furniture, etc 338,667 
Other real estate..... kewhd ekeceensesseussecoensoneseseoons 61,128 
Bonds and mortgages 311,950 
Due from other banks 1,264,878 *161,778 
Checks and cash items 30,986 5,860 
United States currency and National bank notes. 333,320 *54,583 
Gold coin 49,640 *15,306 
SD ncsedtnchecensehesseteonsseeeeeensscess seeee O68 47,925 3,035 
Nickels and cents rf 925 


St inctumescnnddbedveteebisnenreensaennr sonesennes *4,059 
Total resources *$1,033,923 


* Decrease. 
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November 25, Incsease and 

LIABILITIES. 1902. decrease. 

ee le kis vescdvacanccencscecosessessoeseses $1,418,750 *$175,000 
SE HII «0.1 pad peemneeabeceensenesenaesieemasewnese 807,500 *152,800 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid. 390,597 *10,723 
ao en eneenneeeasndaaeanebesenees 209,196 *99,793 
SE ivcccns co0ceeseresconentececoceus peoeenee 1,562 *6,371 
Individual deposits subject to check..................... 7,921,870 *6 72,825 
Demand certificates of deposit.................ceeees Geeee 182,079 54,862 
ee Gio kik ccccncdcedcecessosecconss ‘i 153,473 32,782 
Certified CheCKS......ccccccccccccces pmbeienesbiaeenaeens 14,529 *16,334 
Cashier’s checks Outstanding. .......ccccccccccscccccccces 724 *4,971 
ee  ... . .cceuecnsensedéoseesesedee edeneneess *27,000 
ee 60,000 40,000 
ev cnnectageeedersabevedesuesweuncseaceusnes 4.500 4,250 
Total liabilities. ........... cece eee eeeeceeees ecccees $11,164,784 *$1,033,923 


* Decrease. 


The decrease of two in the number of the institutions, one of which was the second largest 
of the State banks, accounts for the reductions shown in the foregoing summary. 

As indicated by their reports, our Savings banks, trust companies and banks of discount 
and deposit, with hardly a single exception, have prospered during the year. The very large 
increase in the deposits, resources and number of trust companies, which far exceeds the 
growth of any previous year, is, however, the most striking feature of the data herein pre- 
sented. Yet notwithstanding the great gains by these companies and the many new ones in 
the field, the returns of the Savings banks show the same large proportionate increase in 
number and amount of deposits as in preceding years, which seems to negative the assertion 
that their business is being hampered or taken away by the trust companies. Every trust 
company is expressly authorized by law to receive deposits on interest, and it is doubtless 
true that a considerable proportion of their deposits is composed of what substantially are 
Savings bank accounts, but it is also true that the greater portion are business accounts 
which Savings banks could not get or in any event are not organized to hold. Both classes of 
institutions are recognized by the law, and it is neither the desire nor province of this depart- 
ment to laud or disparage either—as a class. While endowed with Savings bank powers, a 
trust company is nevertheless not a Savings bank, which under existing laws is an institution 
without capital and governed by much more stringent regulations as to investments and 
loans. On the other hand the trust company has the security afforded by its capital stock. 
Some of the trust companies, particularly the newer ones, acting apparently within what 
they believed to be their lawful powers and not with the intention of violating any law, have 
advertised in a manner calculated to create the impression that they were Savings banks, 
contrary to the provisions of the general Savings bank act of 1876 prohibiting other kinds of 
institutions, except banks and deposit companies then authorized by law to receive deposits 
at interest, from advertising, soliciting or receiving deposits as a Savings bank. Upon being 
admonished to that effect the companies generally have signified their willingness to abandon 
the practice. In individual cases, however, it is insisted by counsel that the companies are 
not exceeding the powers conferred upon them by the trust company law, and it is probable 
that the courts may be called upon to decide the question, or possibly there may be further 
legislation upon the subject. In the judgment of this department it would be unwise, as well 
as unfair to the Savings banks, which have long been recognized as of great value and use- 
fulness, and asarule have well served the purposes of their organization, to do away with 
the prohibition above mentioned. So long as we are to have this separate and distinct class 
of institutions and retain the restrictive statutes enacted for the security of their funds, it 
is but right that the law should protect them at least to the extent of not permitting institu- 
tions of a different class from holding out to the public that they are Savings banks; nor is it 
essential to the success of a genuine trust company or commercial bank that it should resort 
to such methods. 

As this report is closed advices are received by the department of the appointment by the 
Comptroller of the Currency of a Receiver of the First National Bank, of Asbury Park, which 
did business in the same building and was more or less affiliated with the Monmouth Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, a State institution. Examiner La Rue Vredenburgh has been 
placed in charge of and is now making an examination of the latter company. To what 
extent it may be involved remains to be determined. 

Respectfully submitted, WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. 








OBJECTIONS TO A GREAT CENTRAL BANK. 





[From “ Life of Henry Clay,” by CARL SCHURZ; American Statesmen Series.] 


With the first session of the twenty-third Congress the struggle about the Bank of the 
United States was substantially decided. The great parliamentary cannonade in the Senate 
had availed nothing. The storm of distress petitions had been without effect. Jackson had 
remained firm. The House of Representatives had passed by large majorities a series of reso- 
lutions reported by James K. Polk, that the deposits should not be restored, and that the bank 
charter should not be renewed. Popularsentiment ran in the same direction. The bank was 
doomed. Jackson went on denouncing it in his messages, and distressing it with all sorts of 
hostile measures; but all energy of resistance was gone. It would have been well for Clay 
and his party had they recognized the fact that not only this Bank of the United States could 
not be saved, but that no other great central bank, as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
could be put in its place with benefit to the country. 

When Jackson became President the bank was financially sound. The management was 
not faultless, but very fair. It did not meddle with politics. A financial institution of that 
kind is not naturally inclined to become a political agency. Its stockholders, who are 
anxious for the safety of their investwents and aesire to draw regular dividends, do not wish 
it to involve itself in the fortunes and struggles of politica] parties. This was the disposition 
of the United States Bank under Nicholas Biddle. Jackson’s first attack upon the bank in 
that respect was therefore wanton and reckless, But it is also true that an institution whose 
interests depend upon the favor of the Government is always apt to be driven into politics, 
be it by the exactions of its political friends, or by the attacks of its political enemies. Its 
capacity for mischief will then be proportioned to the greatness of its power; and the power 
of a central bank, acting as the fiscal agent of the Government, disposing of a large capital, 
and controlling branch banks al] over the country, must necessarily be very large. Being 
able to encourage or embarrass business by expanding or curtailing bank accommodations, 
and to favor this and punish that locality by transterring its facilities, it may benefit or 
injure the interests of large masses of men, and thereby exercise an influence upon their 
political conduct—not to speak of its opportunities for propitiating men in public position, 
as well as the press, by its substantial favors. So it was in the case of the Bank of the United 
States. Although Jackson’s denunciations of its corrupting practices went far beyond the 
truth, there can be no doubt that, when it at last fought for the renewal of its charter and 
against the removal of the deposits, it did use its power for political effect. ; 

It might be said that it did so in self-defense, and that, bad there not been so violent a 
character in the presidential office, it would not have been obliged to defend itself. This 
would be an unsafe conjecture. A great central banking institution, a Government agent, 
enjoying valuable privileges, will always have the flavor of monopoly about it—and there is 
nothing more hateful than the idea of monopoly among a democratic people. It will always 
excite popular jealousy by the appearance of offering to a limited circle of persons superior 
opportunities of acquiring wealth at the publicexpense. It willalways arouse popular appre- 
hensions with regard to the harm it might do asa great concentrated money power. These 
apprehensions and jealousies will, in a democratic community, at any time be apt to break 
out, cause an attack upon the institution, and oblige it to “fight” in self-defense. Being 
attacked on the political field it will, in obedience to a natural impulse, try to protect itself 
on the political field, and thus easily become a dangerous and demoralizing factor in politics. 

An institution like the Bank of the United States, whatever its temporary usefulness may 
have been, is therefore not a proper fiscal agent for the government of ademocratic 7 : 
and the American people have reason to remember with gratitude Salmon P. Chase and the 
Congress of 1863 for having, in the greatest crisis of public affairs. given the country a Na- 
tional banking system equal to the United States Bank in efficiency, superior to it in safety, 
avoiding the evils of a concentrated money power, and, as subsequently perfected, entirely 
free from that flavor of monopoly whicb made the old bank in its time so odious. 

Andrew Jackson’s severest critics will have to admit that his war upon the United States 
Bank appealed to a sound democratic instinct, and negatively served a good end. But his 
most ardent admirers will hardly deny that the manner in which he accomplished the over- 
throw of the bank was utterly reckless, not only on account of the violence which was done 
to the spirit of the law, but also on account of the disposition which was made of the public 
funds, They were distributed among State banks, without any system. unless it be called a 
system that political favoritism had much to do with the selection, and that the deposit of 
the public funds became to a great extent a part of the executive patronage. Capital in the 
shape of bank ——— was arbitrarily located in different parts of the country, to be liber- 
ally used for bank accommodations, and this in constantly increasing sums as the public debt 
disappeared and the revenue surplus grew larger. Great rivalry sprang up among the State 
banks for a share of the deposits. New banks were started by aspiring individuals who hoped 
to be among the favored ones. Banks multiplied inall directions. Upon the business depres- 
sion followed one of those expansions of crecit which are so exhilarating in the beginning 
and so sure to end in disaster, and the scattering of the deposits served to make that expan- 
sion more and more reckless. 

Thus the seed of a great disaster was sown broadcast. We shall see the harvest. But at 
first it looked like a suddenly growing crop of prosperity and wealth. Jackson was more 
popular and powerful than ever. Clay came out of the struggle about the United States 
Bank defeated, but with the honors of war. His friends clung to him with increased admir- 
ation of his courage and brilliant abilities, and he was ready for new conflicts. 














CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on Nov. 25, 1902 


and Feb. 6 and April 9, 1903. Total number of banks: 


April 30, 1902, 4,423. 


April 9, 1903, 4,845; Feb. 6, 1903, 4,766 ; 


























RESOURCES. Now. 25, 1902,| Feb. 6, 1903. | April 9, 1903, 
IIs choc cccccsccecscesendescosecess $3, 303,148,091 | $3,350, 897, 744 $3,403; 217,618 
ital tena eheeceeheeneieeens 43.52 2?" 543 35,721,746 29920), 759 
U.S. bonds to secure eeiatton ieee eeemneeewene 1,328,82 342,071, 343, 119,320 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits................. 131,376,700 134,339,030 134, 984,170 
Other bonds to secure vU. s. GRIN ce ccccccccceess 19,705,749 17,665,067 17.365, 252 

. 5. bonds on hand ct iipnerionteneebonnadn weqeell 5,364,030 9,414,750 10 094,275 
ee i, i Sn. pc ccceeasneneaednoeoneees 13,783,389 14,189,052 14,779,5 
Stocks, vate tg ‘ete. it tht st nhedinbeednnerenene 491,921,929 511,260,365 517,410, O83 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............. 95,093,525 100,010,991 101,578,097 
Other real estate and mortgages owned............ 21,515,274 21°398,452 21,370,412 
i i os se coeegeosedeeeese 275,897,193 271,988,371 263,835,801 
Due from State banks and bankers................. 88,228,677 2,465,7 94,052,977 
Due from approved reserve agwents..............46. 436,820, 87: 479,724,850 454,802,717 
isn cena senna bomen 211.075 148,847 97,013 
Checks and other cash itemS...........ccccccccccees 21,332,144 23,845,816 22 327,859 
Exchanges for clearing-house...............eeeee08 236,990,495 214,496,241 201,934,216 
Bills of other National banks....................-66- 23,168,903 23,394,425 24,619,614 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents............. 1,407,269 1,633,212 1,579,272 
hind abba ehh eneeasanedeqetent eeneee 391,281 ,66 417,572, 146 389,081,521 
tie § nad eeeseneenenneenewks 142,310,109 153,025,573 147, 133. 313 
Five per cent. redemption fund................006: 16,661,574 16. 860,945 16.5 80,783 
TCT. 5 ccsee sceeasoneaneesece 3,021,887 2,848,275 2,957 ,839 

i ncincedssndemneimeniahetenerséeoenberasaenees $6,104,091,916 | $6,234,773,157 | $6,212,792,489 

LIABILITIES. 

EE $714,¢ 16,353 $731,275,237 $734,903,303 
ic cenns enenaeseeseeeeeseesounacoceeess 335,163,730 351,140,285 354, (3: 3.637 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes......... 181, 723, a 165,831,828 177,089,346 
National bank notes outstanding.................6. 336,50 5,226,236 335, C93, "791 
State bank notes outstanding................eeee0e- SO TSI 42,781 42. 781 
Due to other National banks..............cccccceees 607,044,194 673,090,724 640,761,449 
Due to State banks and bankers.................6-. 281,071,701 298,878,012 295, 049, 952 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks........ 230,041,156 269,502,545 253, "622.37 4 
Due to approved reserve agents...........ceeeeeees 1735, 916 30,795,257 28. 489,879 
iin tec pb hgndeesasendnewnersteens L, ‘02: 5, 534 1, 291. 510 1,234, 119 
cnn tcaseneeseseeseneseneseneeos 3,152 2 878.7 3, 159, 534. S91 3,168, Onn, 260 
i i iit iditedenpeeeeeeansedisianeetneesseeeen 138.4 4, "809 140, 493, 423 "140 677, 485 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers................ 8 "353, 604 1 264 7,350,577 
ES ts idee eeeneeweseeoneseseee 39, 254,256 42°219'112 43, 029,101 
Notes and bills rediscounted..............cceeeeeees 7.640,4 449 6,068,612 6,477,639 
pred on thegpe Medi hedei eb inbbneieeievesavebenentneeeent on 72 28,04) 16,853,225 18,524,595 
Liabilities other than those above...............+.. | 7,200, 825 5, ‘188, 508 8,137,194 

a ee (6, 104,091,916  $6,2384,773,157 | $6,212,792,489 








Changes in the teens t items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown nna 
the returns on April 9, 1903, as compared with the returns on Feb. 6, 1908, and April 30, 1902: 





SINCE FEB. 6, 1903. 





SINCE APRIL 30, 1902. 





ITEMS. — | ——____— 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 

Loans and discounts........ ebenétaasenewes “= Dn. cavceadeus $230,460,1338 oc. cece eee 
atti iia ee eee 2 322. i tteiessees DEE. <ccnenxecon 
Due from National banks, State banks 

and bankers and reserve ‘agents heteheent  <emnouness $31,487,517 GEE | ceneccccces 
Pl sthussendeveeaeeosseeessetedeseooeseee}  cececeesus 28, 490,625 nedinnaeben " $9,679,040 
Pt i ccccceenganeeoueseeseseeseese | <sabnmanens DEED | coccceccces 12,350,913 
EE BREE | lcccccccces DE?) stcccanuaes 
Surplus and other profits.................. 14, 150, DOP 1 <esennrcas ) § {eer 
LET, Me ere 132,455 TEES | cccccccccce 
Due to National and State banks and 

iit idee ete seetenamseesaeesent  aemiimiiad 54,342,884 | ...ccccccce 30,798,568 
Individual Geposits. ........ccccccccccccees 8, —- nn sumeuednes PE! cpeedeenues 
United States Government deposits...... | 193,375 eacsoanene BEE | eecececenes 
Bills payable and rediscounts............. | ft J ' | ese 
Total resOuUrces............0-. sete ee 31,980,687 | 2505657188 1122 























A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 





{From an address by Jacob Gould Schurman, President Cornell University, at Quarto-Cen- 
tennial Celebration University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.] 


“IT must now leave these topics and address myself to that great and fundamental idea 
of the charter about which in university education everything else revolves. I allude of 
course to the idea of a liberal education, to the knowledge of the different branches of liter- 
ature, arts, science, and philosophy. Itis a matter of vital significance that the charter in 
defining the object of your University makes this idea central and controlling. I feel, there- 
fore, that I shall not make an improper use of the time you have assigned me if I devote the 
rest of my address to a consideration of the idea of liberal education and of the modifica- 
tions it has undergone since your University was founded and of the further changes which 
perhaps impend. 

In this presence it is unnecessary to vindicate the idea of liberal culture. It isthe educa- 
tion of manasman. It qualifiesthe student not for winning bread but for high thinking 
and intelligent living. It has to do not with the body and its needs but with the mind and its 
aspirations; it appeals to perception, to imagination, to emotion, to intellect, and to con- 
science. It is as old as civilization. Manual labor was, indeed, in Athens the work of slaves. 
But free Athenians all knew the value of liberal cultureand rejoiced in its possession. Nothing 
better has been written upon thesubject than you find inthe writings of Aristotle and Plato 
more than two thousand years ago. Thestudy of the Greek language may or may not survive 
in the progress of the human race. But the Greek conception of culture is immortal. They 
felt that man without liberal culture was undeveloped. They conceived the function of edu- 
cation as a development of the potencies of man. The arts and sciences not only liberalized 
the mind but humanized the individual. An ignorant, untrained man in their conception 
was only halfa man. From the evolutionary point of view so familiar to our day we might 
say that liberal education is the process whereby the intellectual possessions of the races are 
taken up by the individual, who in the process becomes a worthy member of his race. To 
know and make one’s own the best that has been thought and expressed in literature and art, 
to follow for one’s self the method of science in exploring some province of the physical uni- 
verse, to make one’s self at home in the world of mind and spirit, and to know some science 
which records the nature of the environment in which we find ourselves; this is education: 
this is liberal culture for which your charter provides. It involves devotion to the needs of 
the mind for their own sake. It is impossible without leisure; the spirit of man will not be 
unduly hurried. Nor can this good be attained by any one who would subordinate it to some 
other end. Culture, like virtue, like religion, is its own end. Weare so constituted that we 
long to know, and the mind’s aspiration after knowledge is as much entitled to recognition 
as the heart’s aspiration after goodness. A man may-be honest because it pays to be honest, 
but he is not an honest man. A man may pursue liberal studies for the sake of results to be 
applied to utilitarian objects, but such a man will never be liberally educated. The poets 
will not breathe their secrets to him. The thoughts of the philosophers are voiceless to him. 
No object of beauty can be a joy to him and no law of nature can strike him with admiration 
or declure the glory of God. This conception of liberal culture is the most prominent con- 
ception contained in the definition of the object of this University. In an age in which edu- 
cational landmarks are fading, in which everything seems to bein a flux, it should not be diffi- 
cult for the scholars of Colorado to hold to this great and glorious conception of liberal edu- 
cation, To ignore it; to educate man merely as a bread-winner; to fit him merely for some 
profession; to teach him how to do something instead of to be something, would in practice 
be the abandonment of the Hellenic conception of jiberal culture which has dominated 
Christendom and made civilization what it is and the adoption of the stunted and stagnant 
civilization which makes and keeps China what we know her to-day.”’ 


[t is much in the fashion at the present time to decry the benefits of a liberal education, 
which are so finely set forth by Dr. Schurman in the foregoing remarks. Whatever truth 
there may be in the prevalent criticism of modern education for its failure to qualify men 
for success in business, the tendency now seems to be toward the opposite extreme, and the 
colleges are in a race to see which one can offer the most * practical’ system of instruction. 
There are still educators, however, who realize that one of the purposes of education is to 
train people to live and to think aright as well as to fit them for making money. 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ~<a AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CIiTy. 


—The annual election of officers and luncheon of Group VIII (New York city bankers) of 
the State Bankers’ Association was held at the Lawyers’ Club May 9. The principal guest at 
the luncheon was Hamilton Fish, the recently appointed United States Assistant Treasurer 
at New York. No formal speeches were made, the affair being in the nature of an informal 
gathering. 

The annual election resulted as fullows: Chairman, Wm. A. Nash, President Corn Ex- 
change Bank; secretary and treasurer, Charles E. Warren, Cashier Lincoln Bank. These offi- 
cers, with the following, constitute the executive committee: W. M. Bennett, Cashier Bank 
of America; W. A. Simonson, Vice-President National City Bank; Charles H. Stout, Vice- 
President Liberty National Bank; David H. Pierson, Cashier Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany; Charles L. Robinson, Cashier Western National Bank of the United States. 


—On the evening of May 8 James Speyer gave a dinner to Senor José y Limantour, the 
Mexican Minister of Finance. 

The guests included prominent bankers and business men of this and other cities, They 
were James H. Hyde, James Stillman, Lyman J. Gage, Charles S. Fairchild, Edward King, 
Effingham B. Morris, Hamilton Fish, A. Barton Hepburn, Gustav H. Schwab, Chandos Stand- 
hope, George F. Baker, Richard A. McCurdy, W. G. Raoul, Henry W. Taff, Valentine P. 
Snyder, Emil Boas, Adolph S. Ochs and Herman Ridder. 

— A certificate of incorporation has been granted to the Monroe Bank, which will be lo- 
cated at 97 Canal street and will have $200,000 capital. Kaufman Mandell will be President 
and Herman Heidelberg, Vice-President. 

—- Appropriate ceremonies marked the opening of the new Stock Exchange on April 22. 
Addresses were delivered by President Rudolph Keppler, Mayor Low and others. 

— The new bank to beestablished in Brooklyn near Fultonand South Oxford streets, will 
probably be known as the Bank of theCommonwealth. Frank R. Wyckoff, 362 Fifth avenue, 
is chairman of the committee on organization. It is understood that the bank will have a 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000. 

—- Pending the completion of the Wall-Exchange Building, the National Bank of North 
America has removed from 35 William street tothe offices formerly occupied by the Atlantic 
Trust Company. 

— A movement is on foot to establish a new bank at Eighth avenue and Fifty-eighth 
street, to be known as the Bank for Discount. Capital, $100,000; surplus, $50,000. Those in- 
terested in it include J. Robertson and James Duane Livingstone, until recently Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Trust Company of the Republic; E. R. Thomas, formerly Vice-President of the 
Seventh National Bank, and W. H. Chesebrough. 

— The customary spring meeting of the executive council of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation was held in this city April 21, a dinner being given to the members on that evening 
at the New York Athletic Club. J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National 
Bank, presided. Besides the out-of-town bankers thirty-three local bank officers attended 
the dinner. 

‘The diners sat at an oval table which bore in the center a model of the United States 
Treasury, the interior illuminated by electric lights. The souvenirs were a package of one- 
dollar bills wrapped around with the manila paper band used in banks. On the top of the 
package was a real one-dollar bill, but beneath it the layers of paper were blanks, 

One of the dinner committee said to another that he thought that was something new 
and unique. The other suggested that it was newer to bankers than it might appear to green- 
goods men. 

{t was decided to hold the next convention at San Francisco not later than October 15. 

— Control of the National Shoe and Leather Bank has been acquired by the International 
Banking Corporation, although there will not be a merger of the two institutions. Itis re- 
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ported that the capital of the International Banking Corporation will be increased to $10,- 
000,000, and that a new building will be put up for the bank at 60 Wall street. William L. 
Moyer is President of the International Banking Corporation and of the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank also. 

—At a largely-attended meeting held inthe Dime Savings Bank Building, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of April 21, an organization of a chapter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks was effected. Membership is to include only clerks employed in Brooklyn banks. 


— Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have moved into their new twenty-story building at the 
corner of Pine and William streets. 

— On the evening of April 22 a dinner was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Oriental Bank and the fiftieth anniversary of the election of 
Stephen R. Halsey as a director of the bank. A silver loving-cup was presented to Mr. 
Halsey. 

— Reports have been current for some time respecting an impendiag merger of the West- 
ern National Bank of the United States and the National Bank of Commerce. Both institu- 
tions are among the largest and strongest banks in the city, and their consolidation, should 
it be effected, would be an event of much importance in the financial world. 


— R. W. Jones, Jr., was recently elected President of the Oriental Bank, in place of Nelson 
G. Ayres, resigned, Mr. Ayres was elected first Vice-President, and Erskine Hewitt, Vice- 
President. George W. Adams was appointed Cashier in place of Joseph E. Kehoe, who be- 
comes Assistant Cashier. 

— Stockholders of the Guardian Trust Company voted on April 21 to reduce the capital 
and surplus from $1,000,000 each to $500,000 each. 


— The capital stock of the Fidelity and Casualty Company has been increased from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. 

— Owing to the new rule requiring that trust companies making clearings through mem- 
bers of the clearing-house association shall keep a fixed reserve after June 1, several trust 
companies have announced their intention of giving up their clearing facilities. 

Regarding the matter, an officer of a prominent trust company said: 

**We decline to tie up funds at the request of the clearing-house. Our reserve is in our 
bank and it will stay there. This action antagonizes the best class of customers that the 
banks have, and if the banks can stand for the results, I guess we can. Wait and see.” 

Here is the bank side as voiced by a large clearing-house bank : 

** By withdrawing from the clearing-house the companies advertise to the world their ap- 

parent unwillingness to keep a modest cash reserve. That will react on them later, as they 
willsee. There are two sides to this controversy, and the conservative side would seem to be 
the one for financial institutions to take. However, the Legislature can act for itself next 
year.” 
— The directors of the Gallatin National Bank have presented to the New York Clear- 
ing-House a portrait of the late Frederick D. Tappen, who was President of the bank for 
nearly half a century, and also long identified with the clearing-house in official capacities. 
The painting was the last work of the late Thomas W. Wood and was painted from a photo- 
graph. Itis an excellent likeness, 


— It is reported that Messrs. Speyer & Co. recently purchased an issue of $12,500,000 4% 
per cent. Mexican gold Treasury notes, payable in two years in United States gold coin at 
New York and in pounds sterling in London. 


NEW HNGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—On May 3 the clearing-house association moved from 66 State street to the 
India Building, State street and Merchants’ row. 

In 1856 the association began business with thirty banks and with Franklin Haven of the 
Merchants’ Bank as President. The present President is also Franklin Haven, and he is Pres- 
ident of the Merchants’ Bank. The present head of the association is the son of the first. 
Both were assistant United States Treasurers before their connection with the clearing- 
house, 

Another peculiar coincidence is that there are now just as many banks in the association 
as when it began business, thirty, although at one time there were as many as fifty-four 
banks which were members of the clearing-house. However, the volume of business is now 
so great that the Boston Clearing-House is the fourth largest in the world, with a business of 
about $25,000,000 a day. The transactions in the first year of the clearing-house amounted to 
$1,051,678,544, while the business for 1902 amounted to $6,931,960,415 and the total amount of 
the business transacted since its organization amounts to $176,739,421,347. 

Only five Presidents and three Managers have served the association since it was organ- 
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ized. The Presidents were: Franklin Haven, Daniel Denny, James H. Beale and Geo. Ripley. 
The Managers were H. B. Groves, N. G. Snelling and the present Manager, C. A. Ruggles. 

The old quarters had been occupied about twenty years. 

Bank Examiner Resigns.—Charles P. Hatch, a National bank examiner for the Port- 
land, Me., district, resigned recently to accept a more lucrative position in New York. He 
was a National bank examiner for the past ten years, and prior to that time was for four 
years assistant examiner of Savings banks in Maine. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Port Deposit, Md.—The Jacob Tome Institute, which was established and liberally en- 
dowed by Jacob Tome, a wealthy banker of this place, had its inaugural celebration May 15 
and 16. 

Bank Stock Assessment Law.—Governor Odell has signed the bill amending the bank- 
ing law by providing that the assessment of bank stock in process of liquidation shall be as- 
certained by dividing the actual assets by the number of outstanding shares. 

New York State Bankers.—Stephen M. Griswold, president of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, has arranged for the next convention of the association to be held at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 9 and 10. 


Pittsburg.—An agreement has been made for merging the Safe Deposit and Trust Co. and 
the People’s Savings Bank, and the purchase of the People’s National Bank is also contempla- 
ted. The Safe Deposit and Trust Co. will hereafter be known as the People’s Savings, Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co. When the merger plans are fully carried out the new institution will 
have a capital of $3,000,000 and deposits amounting to about $33,000,000. 


— Stockholders of the Metropolitan National Bank have voted to increase the capital from 
$200,000 to $400,000. 

— The stock of the North American Savings Co. is to be increased to $1,000,000, and it is re- 
ported that the company will purchase a considerable interestin the Fort Pitt National Bank. 


— The Industrial National Bank, with $800,000 capital and $200,000 surplus, and the South 
Hills Trust Co., with $125,000 capital, are new institutions in process of organization. 


—Regarding the growth of banking in this city and vicinity, ** The Banker” for May says: 

** Between 1890 and 1901, the number of banks and trust companies in the county increased 
exactly 100 per cent. Between 1900 and 1901 there was an increase in the number of institu- 
tions of twenty-one, from 101 to 122. Between 1901 and 1902 there was an increase in the num- 
ber of twenty, the total number of banks and trust companies reporting to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the State Commissioner of Banking in November, 1902, being 142. The 
aggregate resources of these institutions foot up $414,804,187, as compared with $107,167,427 in 
1890, an increase of 287.06 per cent. 

The total deposits of all the banks in November, 1902, were $297,766.207, as compared with 
$78,323,877 twelve years ago, an increase of 280.30 per cent. The increase in loansand discounts 
for the same period was 289.05 per cent. 

The largest percentage of increase in any single item was in investment securities held. 
The value of these in 1890 was only $18,767,096, while in 1902 the total reported was $83,899,371 
for the entire county, an increase of 347.05 per cent. The percentage of increase in this item 
by the Pittsburg banks was 307.24 per cent.: by Allegheny City banks, 3811.16 per cent., and 
by out-of-town banks, 7847.62 per cent. 

In 1890 the capital of all the banks and trust companies in Allegheny county was $16,837,- 
850. By the close of 1902 it had increased to $48,520,350, an increase of 188.16 per cent. The 
surplus in 1890 was $7,476,453, and in 1902 amounted to $40,007,287, an increase of 436.44 per 
cent. The undivided profits in 189) amounted to $2,609,623, and in 1902 to $13,535,194, an in- 
crease of 418.66 per cent. As frequently explained by ** The Banker,” this increase in surplus 
and undivided profits was not exclusively from earnings, but largely from the sale of new 
stock ata premium, the latter being added to surplus and profit account. Since November, 
1902, the number of new banks and trust companies organized and the increase in capital by 
old institutions have been more thansufficient to bring the total capital above $50,000,000 and 
the total surplus and profits above $60,000,000.”” 

Princess Anne, Md.—A contract has been awarded by the Savings Bank of Somerset 
county for the construction of a one-story brick and stone building. The bank has a capital 
of $50,000, and surplus and profits of $50,000. Ex-Congressman Joshua W. Miles is the Presi- 
sident, H. F. Lankford, Vice-President and William B. Spiva, Cashier. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Louisiana State Banks.—L. E. Thomas, Examiner of State Banks, inform the MAGAZINE 
that in the first quarter of 1903 there have been eleven new State banks organized in Louisi- 
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ana and three more are in process of organization. He reports thirteen State banks doing 
business in New Orleans, with $5,180,200 capital and total resources amounting to $37,927,380. 


Denison, Texas.—The Nuational Bank of Denison is experiencing a very satisfactory 
growth, and recently increased its surplus from $30,000 to $50,000. In making corrections in 
the advertisement of the bank in the last issue of THE BANKERS’ DIRECTORY, while the sur- 
plus was correctly reported, by a printer’serror the capital was also changed to $50,000. There 
has been no reduction in the capital, which is $100,000—the same as before the surplus was 
raised to $50,000. In the list of banks at Denison as published in the Directory the capital 
and surplus were correctly stated, the error being in the advertisement only. 

By making this large addition to its surplus fund the bank gives another striking evidence 
both of its prosperity and its conservative management. 

A Forger’s Trick.—By obtaining a supply of checks of the Commercial National Bank, 
of Houston, Texas, a forger was recently able to get a number of checks cashed by merchants 
in various localities. The checks purported to be drawn by a Houston firm (which however 
did not do business with the bank named) and were made payable to C, D. Berry. The checks 
were apparently certified, by the following stamp: ‘Certified, Com. Nat’! Bank, A. L. Wil- 
liams, Cashier.”” No town was given, and Mr. Williams has not been Cashier of the Commer- 
cial National of Houston for sume time. But the swindler was able to pass a number of the 
checks for small amounts, usually $18.75, before his trick was discovered. 


Montgomery, Ala.— The Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank and the Farley National 
Bank have been consolidated under the title of the Merchants and Planters’ Farley National 
Bank, 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Business is prospering greatly here, and in consequence the National 
Bank of Jacksonville has found it necessary to increase its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 
Besides doubling its capital out of its earnings, the bank wil] have a surplus of over $200,000. 
This bank was established as a private institution in 1877 and entered the National banking 
system in 1888. Since it began business there have been but three changes in the board of 
directors, and these were caused by death or removal from the State. 

—Prominent Southern bankers and business interests are organizing the Atlantic National 
Bank, with $350,000 capital. 

New Orleans.-— Steps have been taken by the directors of the Provident Bank looking to 
the change of the title to the Provident Bank and Trust Company, the intention being to do 
a trust and banking business. An increase of capital will be made from $100,000 to $250,000, 
the new stock to be sold at $130 per share, the premium realized to be added to the surplus. 

—The Germania National Bank will increase its capital from $300,000 to $700,000 and the 
surplus from $100,000 to $300,000. Several new directors have been elected, bringing the total 
number up to twenty, and S. V. Fornaris has been elected first Vice-President ‘and Henry 
Abraham, second Vice-President. 

—Another institution, the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, is also to increase its 
capital, doubling the present $250,000 and adding $62,500 to the surplus. 

—On April 20 the Inter-State Trust and Banking Company took possession of its new and 
handsome offices in the Tulane-Newcomb Building, occupying the first two floors. 

Virginia Bankers’ Association.—The tenth annual convention of the Virginia Bankers’ 
Association will be held at Lynchburg June 18 and 19. 

Galveston, Tex.—On June | the capital of the Texas Bank and Trust Company, which is 
the successor to the Island City Savings Bank, will be increased to $200,000 and the surplus to 
$200,000. An office of the company will be opened in Houston on June 15. John T. McCarthy, 
who was recently elected Cashier, has been with the bank twenty years. Among the direct- 
ors are: Bird 8S. Coler, President Guardian Trust Co., New York; R. W. Jones, Jr., Vice-Pres- 
ident American National Kank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Louisiana Bankers’ Association.—The annual convention of the Louisiana Bankers’ 
Association was held at Shreveport May 13 and14. W.H. Wise delivered the address of wel- 
come, and G. W. Bolton, President of the Rapides Bank, responded. President J. H. Fulton, 
Manager of the Commercial National Bank, New Orleans, then delivered the annual address. 
After the usual reports addresses were made on a number of important banking topics. A 
report of the convention will appear in the next issue of the MAGAZINE. 


WESTERN STATES. 
Chicago.—John E. Shea has been appointed an additional Assistant Cashier of the Chicago 
National Bank. 
—Permission has been obtained by Ralph I. Terwilliger and others to organize the Me- 
chanics Trust and Savings Bank, with $200,000 capital. 
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—Deposits of the local National banks on April 9 amounted to $275,720,426. 


—The directors of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company have voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the bank by $1,000,000, and have issued a call for a special meeting of the share- 
holders on June 9 to acton the proposition. There is no doubt the recommendation of the 
board will carry. 

The stock is to be offered to shareholders at 200. Of the $2,000,000 realized from the sale 
of the stock $1,000,000 will be credited to surplus account and $1,000,000 to capital, making 
the total capital $3,000,000 and the tota) surplus $3,000,000. 


Decatur, Ill.—James Millikin, President of the Millikin Nationa] Bank, recently gave 
$100,000 to the James Millikin University, of this city, to be added to the endowment fund, 
with the condition that the university raise $50,000 more from other sources. 


Kansas Bank Deposits.—QOn April 14 the deposits of the banks of this State amounted to 
over $90,000,000, which is $3,000,000 more than the previous highest record on September 30, 
1901. 


Michigan Bankers’ Association.—The Michigan Bankers’ Association will meet in 
annual convention at Pointe aux Barques, a summer resort on Lake Huron, June 16 19. 
Saginaw bankers will have charge of the arrangements for the convention. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Within the past year the resources of the seven National banks of 
this city have increased $6,563,956, and amounted to $39,622,537 on April 14. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—The Bank of California has purchased the National Bank of D. O. Mills 
& Co., of Sacramento, one of the oldest banking institutions in the State. The Mills bank has 
a paid-up capital stock of half a million, and a surplus and profits last April of $312,231. The 
Bank of California recently amended its by-laws so as to allow the bank to invest a portion 
of its vast surplus, now amounting to $4,292,163, or more than double its capital. 


Tacoma, Wash.—At a meeting of the directors of the Fidelity Trust Co., April 25, Isaias 
W. Hellman, of San Francisco, was elected a director. Mr. Hellman is one of the best-known 
bankers of California, being President of three strong institutions—the Nevada National 
Bank and the Union Trust Co., of San Francisco, and the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Los Angeles. 

Prosperous times on the Pacific Coast are resulting ina rapid and substantial develop- 
ment of this city as a manufacturing and trading center. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN MONETARY SCIENCE. By CORREA MOYLAN WALSH. 
New York: The Macmilian Co. 

In monetary science at the present stage of its development, the fundamental 
problem is to determine what is in good money the quality that constitutes its good- 
ness. While authors frequently agree in their use of terms, they still differ widely 
as to the precise meaning of the terms employed., The present author, therefore, 
finds it necessary to enquire what kind of value is it that money measures and stores 
and should possess in a stable manner. A large part of the volume is devoted toa 
consideration of the various significations of the term ‘‘ value.” 

The arguments adduced are of a scientific nature and should be found interesting 
to all who desire to study the money question in its economic aspects. 





Death of President Williams.—George G. Williams, President of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York city, and one of the oldest and best-known bank officers of the country, 
died May 7. Early this spring Mr. Williams had an attack of grip, which later developed into 
pneumonia. He was progressing towards recovery, but heart disease supervened, resulting 
in death. 

Mr. Williams was born at East Haddam, Ct.,in 1826. At the age of fifteen he became 
connected with the Chemical National Bank, progressing through the various positions until 
1878, when he became President. He was one of the leading bankers of the city for a very 
long period, and was universally honored. 

A more extended sketch of Mr. Williams’ life and banking career will appear in a later 
number of the MAGAZINE. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6698—First National Bank, Dodgeville, Wisconsin. Capital, $35,000. 
6699—First National Bank, New Harmony, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
6700—First National Bank, Farragut, Iowa. Capital, $30,000. 

6701—German National Bank of Northern Kansas, Beloit, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 
6702—Farmers’ National Bank, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6703—Rockwall National Bank, Rockwall, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
6704—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Cannon Falls, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000, 
6705- First National Bank, Deep River, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6706—First National Bank, Perry, Arkansas. Capital, $25,000, 

6707—First National Bank, Elmer, New Jersey. Capital, $25,000. 

6708—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Red Lion, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6709—First National Bank, Addison, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6710—Lindsay National Bank, Lindsay, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6711—First National Bank, Rib Lake, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 

6712 —First National Bank, Wimbledon, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6713—Brookport National Bank, Brookport, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 
6714—Roswell National Bank, Roswell, New Mexico. Capital, $50,000. 
6715—First National Bank, New Freedom, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6716—American National Bank, Washington, District of Columbia. Capital, $250,000. 
6717—First National Bank, Muldrow, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6718—Selby ville National Bank, Selbyville, Delaware. Capital, $30,000. 
6719—First National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6720—First National Bank, Liberal, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6721—First Nationa] Bank, Martinsville, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6722—First National Bank, Dunkerton, lowa. Capital, $30,000. 

6723—Hamilton National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Capital, $500,000. 

6724—First National Bank, East Peoria, Ill. Capital, $25,000. 

6725—Washington National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 
6726—People’s National Bank, Laurel, Delaware. Capital, $35,000. 

6727—First National Bank, Hart, Michigan. Capital, $30,000. 

6728—Farmers’ National Bank, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 
6729—Merchants’ National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. Capital, $200,000. 
6730—National Bank of Long Beach, Long Beach, California. Capital, $100,000. 
6731—First National Bank, Royaltdh, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6732—Stockyards National Bank, South St. Paul, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 
6733—First National Bank, Bisbee, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6734—Pana National Bank, Pana, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6735—First National Bank, Beckley, West Virginia. Capital, $25, 

6736 —First National Bank, Foss, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6737—-First National Bank, Churdan, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6738—First National Bank, Dunnell, Minnesota. Capitai, $25,000. 

6739—Union National Bank, Summerville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6740—First National Bank, Danvers, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6741—First National Bank, Garrett, Pennsylvania. Capital], $25,000. 
6742—First National Bank, Clarkston, Washington. Capital, $25,000. 

6743 —First National Bank, Hatton, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp.- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Logan, lowa; by John W. Wood, et al. 
First National Bank, Shingle House, Pennsylvania; by R. 8. Litchfield, et al. 
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Landon National Bank, San Angelo, Texas; by E. R. Jackson, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Mount Morris, Pennsylvania; by J. B. F, Rinehart, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, Kansas; by Thomas Dye, et al. 

First National Bank, Prairie City, lowa; by Frederic 8S. Risser, et al. 

First National Bank, Mapleton, Minnesota; by M. W. Mattecheck, et al. 

First National Bank, Citronelle, Alabama; by E. F. Ballard, et al. 

Tishomingo National Bank, Tishomingo, Indian Territory ; by S. C. Treadwell, et al. 

Industrial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; by L. A. Robinson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Anthony, Kansas; by Charles E. Morris, et al. 

First National Bank, Campbell, Missouri; by W. A. Gehrig, et al. 

Massasoit and Pocasset National Bank, Fall River, Massachusetts; by Eric W. Borden, et al. 

First National Bank, Gretna, Nebraska; by P. H. Updike, et al. 

First National Bank, Rushmore, Minnesota: by James Porter, et al. 

National Pawtucket Bank, Pawtucket. Rhode Island; by 8. W. Kilvert, et al. 

First National Bank, Blackduck, Minnesota; by C. W. Baumbach, et al. 

Third National Bank, Glasgow, Kentucky; by 8S. T. Young, ef al. 

First National Bank, Avalon, California; by Ed. Pierce, et al. 

First National Bank, Marceline, Missouri; by W.S. Woods, et al. 

First National Bank. Porterville, California; by H.C. Carr, et al. 

Sheffield National Bank, Sheffield, Alabama; by S. McGaughey, et al. 

First National Bank, Hampton, Virginia; by Nelson 8. Groome, et al. 

First National Bank, Derry, Pennsylvania: by B. W. Brown, et al. 

Riverside National Bank, Riverside, New Jersey ; by Charles Mitsch, et al. 

First National Bank, Mohall, North Dakota; by H. H. Steele, et al. 

Barnes National Bank. Muskogee, Indian Territory ; by G. W. Barnes, Jr., et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Hampton, Virginia; by Wm. C. L. Taliaferro, et al. 

Boone National Bank, Boone, Iowa: by A. J. Wilson, et al. 

Carmen Nationa! Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma; by F. N. Winslow, et al. 

Bank of Mobile, National Banking Association, Mobile, Alabama; by M. J. McDermott, et al. 

Union National Bank, Braddock, Pennsylvania; by Chas. Zugsmith, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Beemer, Nebraska; by Wm. A. Smith, et al. 

National Bank of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pennsylvania; by John H. Frank, et al. 

Oakes National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota; by E. J. Walton, et al. 

Lehaina National Bank, Lehaina, Hawaii; by C. D. Lufkin, et al. 

Newport News National Bank, Newport News, Virginia; by O. D. Batchelor, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrisville, Pennsylvania; by R. L. Brown, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Ortonville, Minnesota; by R. W. Green, et ai. 

Bristow National Bank, Bristow, Indian Territory; by M. Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Exira, lowa; by John E. McGuire, et al. 

First National Bank, Montevideo, Minnesota: by M. E, Titus, el al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; by Claude J. Farnsworth, et al. 

First National Bank, Emory, Texas; by 8S. K. McCallon, et al. 

American National Bank, Casper, Wyoming; by A. J. Cunninghan, et al. 

First National Bank, Potomac, Illinois: by Jno. W. Goodwine, et al. 

Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Indiana; by Chas. E. Nichols, ef al. 

First National Bank, Wilbur, Washington: by E. L. Farnsworth, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Windber, Pennsylvania; by John Lochrie, et al. 

Stockyards National Bank, North Fort Worth, Texas; by M. Sansom, et al. 

First National Bank, Beggs, Indian Territory ; by P. I. Brown, et al. 

First National Bank, Hector, Minnesota; by G. K. Gilbert, et al. 

Western National Bank, Hereford, Texas; by G. A. F. Parker, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Mangum, Oklahoma; by S. N. Brees, et al. 

San Diego County National Bank, San Diego, California; by Julius Wangenhein, et al, 

National Bank of Coalgate, Coalgate, Indian Territory ; by A. D. Davidson, et al. 

Muskogee National Bank, Muskogee, Indian Territory ; by A. W. Patterson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Patchogue, New York; by Walter 8. Rose, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Cass Lake, Minnesota; by Clifford W. Baumbach, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Wagoner, Indian Territory ; by F. C. Garner, et al. 

First National Bank, Butier, New Jersey; by Wm. L. McCue, et al. 

Twin City National Bank, Denison, Ohio; by T. H. Loller, et al. 

First National Bank, Coquille, Oregon; by R. E. Shine, et al. 

Plymouth National Bank, Plymouth, Pennsylvania; by J. N. Thompson, et al. 

First National Bank, Toronto, Kansas; by J. G. Strean, et al. 

Miles National Bank, Miles, Texas; by H. W. Robinson, et al. 

First National Bank, Grove City, Ohio; by A. J. Solomon, et al. 
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APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Wells Bank, Wells, Minnesota; into Wells National Bank. 

C. M. Condon Co. State Bank, Coffeyville, Kansas; into National Bank of Commerce. 
Citizens’ Bank, Roswell, New Mexico; into Citizens’ National Bank. 

State Bank, Sheldon, North Dakota; into First National Bank. 

Mankato State Bank, Mankato, Kansas; into Mankato National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM—American Trust and Savings 
Bank (successor to Birmingham Savings 
Bank); capital, $100,000; Pres., G. B. Mc- 
Cormack; Vice-Pres., H. L. Badham; Cas., 
H. B. Urquhart; Asst. Cas., Geo. D. 
Reynolds. 
ARIZONA. 
GLOBE—Miners and Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., T. A. Pascoe; Cas., H. H. 
Barr; Asst. Cas., J. H. Pascoe. 


ARKANSAS. 

DENNING—Bank of Denning; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. C. Herrod. 

HoxiE—Bank of Hoxie; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. E. Talley; Cas., J. W. Little. 

J ASPER—Newton County Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. W. Clark; Cas., J. W. Hurd. 
NASHVILLE —Commercia! Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Julius Lesser; Asst. Cas., J. H. 

Skillern. 

PERRY—First National Bank (successor to 
Perry Co. Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., G. 
B. Colvin; Cas., Chas. E. Thomas. 

CALIFORNIA. 

LONG BEACH—National Bank of Long Beach 
(successor to Bank of Long Beach); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jotham Bixby; Cas., P. E. 
Hatch. 

San DreGo—Union Trust Co.; Pres., Homer 
G. Taber; Cas., T. R. Gay. 


DELAWARE. 
LAUREL—People’s National Bank; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., Daniel Short; Cas., E. P. 
Horsey. 
SELBY VILLE—Selbyville National Bank; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., W. R. McCabe: Asst. 
Cas., W. B. Dirickson.——Baltimore Trust 


Co. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., John G. Town- : 


send, Jr.; Cas., I. L. Long. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON — American National Bank; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., Robert N. Harper; 
Cas., R. H. Lynn; Asst. Cas., Edson C. Olds. 


GEORGIA. 
MILLEDGEVILLE—Exchange Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., John Conn; Cas., Otto M. 
Conn. 
IDAHO. 
NEZ PERCE —Kettenbach Co., Ltd.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. W. Kettenbach; Cas., C. 


W. Nelson. 
ILLINOIS. 
BROOKPORT—Brookport National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. McCartney; Cas., 
K. L. McCartney. 


CHICAGO—Hamilton National Bank ; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $125,000; Pres., Chas. B. 
Pike; Vice-Pres., D. W. Buchapvan; Cas., 
Henry Meyer; Asst. Cas., Geo. H. Wilson. 

DANVERS—First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Jno. H. Stephenson; Cas., Lee 
McClure. 

EAST PEORIA —First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Samuel Mosiman; Cas., Her- 
bert R. Dennis. 

Ew1nG—Ewing Bank: Pres., Albert Watson ; 
Cas., D. F. Fitzgerrell; Asst. Cas., I. T. Link. 

MARTINSVILLE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., A. S. Phelps; Cas., J. I. 
Brydon; Asst. Cas., W. B. Linn. 

MONEE—FEastern Will Co. State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John Kohnstedt; Cas., 
Geo. S. Miller. 

PANA—Pana National Bank; capital, $50,000 ; 
Cas., C. W. Bainbridge. ; 

INDIANA. 

GREENTOWN—State Bank (successor to Com- 
mercial Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., S. T. 
Murray ; Cas., F. R. Hill. 

NEw HARMONY—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Thomas Mumford ; Cas., 
Ezra Stephens. 

SELLERSBURG—Sellersburg Exchange Bank; 
Pres., C. D. Pickerill; Cas., J. H. Waters. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
LinpDsAY—Lindsay National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. J."Grant ; Cas., J. H. Knox. 
MuLDROW—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., I. H. Nakdimen; Cas., E. H. 
Bruce. 
WESTVILLE—People’s Bank; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., K. G. Comfort; Cas., R. L. Sellers. 


IOWA. 

AnitTA—Anita Bank (successor to Bank of 
Anita); Pres., J. C. Voorhees; Cas. C. E. 
Faulkner. 

BoypEN—Farmers’ Savings Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $15,000; Pres., 
M. Brink; Cas., Will H. Eddy. 

CHURDAN—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. J. Martin; Cas., M. F. 
Coons. 

DEEP RIVER—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., J. R. Morris: Cas., H. W. 
Hatter. 

DOWNEY—Downey Savings Bank; Pres., S$ 
L. Lefevre; Cas., J. E. Evans. 

DUNKERTON—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Dunkerton):; capital, $30,000 
Pres., C. H. Dunkerton; Cas., M. T. Blake. 

FARRAGUT—First National Bank; capital 











$30,000; Pres., T. H. Read; Cas., H. Rogers; 
Asst. Cas., Wm. Rogers. 

GILMORE—Gilmore State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Security Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., R. H. Van Alstine; Cas. Lyman Bevis, 

KEoTA—Union State Bank; capital, $35,000; 
Pres., A. E. Stewart; Cas., John Randolph. 

KANSAS. 

BELOIT—German National Bank of Northern 
Kansas; capital, $25,000; Pres., Samuel A. 
Bonnifield; Cas., Frank Mergen. 

CONCORDIA — Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. J. Messal; 
Cas., H. W. Barber. 

LIBERAL—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Cas., C. E. Woods. 

ONAGA—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Wasson; Cas., Wm. H. 
Pauly. 

VIOLA — Viola State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. H. Robinson; Cas., Jesse Evans. 
WATHENA — Farmers’ State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Aug. Milier, Cas.; Cas. L. A. 

Libel. 
KENTUCKY. 


COVINGTON — People’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., J. H. 
Mersman; Sec. and Treas., F. H. Hugen- 
berg. 

GLENDALE—Glendale Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. Y. Davis: Cas., Arch. B. 
Davis. 

WHITESBURG— Whitesburg State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. J. Lewis; Cas., James 
P, Lewis; Asst. Cas., M. D. Lewis. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

WALTHAM — Waltham Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; surplus, $50,000; Pres., Edw. P. 
Sanderson; Treas., Frank E. Morris. 

MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAprps—Commercial Savings Bank; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., C. P. Kelsey; Cas., 
H. N. Morrill. 

HART— First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Albert S. White; Cas., Carl L. 
Fiood, . 

PoONTIAC—American Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. S. Chapman; Cas., A. F, 
Newberry ; Asst. Cas., A. W. Dickinson, 


MINNESOTA. 

CANNON FALLS — Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank (successor to Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
T. L. Beiseker; Cas., Edward Mattson. 

DUNNELL — First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Frank P. Woods. 

MONTROSE — State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. C. Bull; Cas., E. W. Swanson. 

ROYALTON — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. H. Turrittin; Cas., Chas. 
R. Rhoda. 

So. St. Paut — Stockyards National Bank 
(successor to Stock Yards Bank) ; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., John J. Flanagan ; Cas., Wm. 

E. Briggs. 
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WARROAD—Bank of Warroad; capital, $10,- 
000 ; Pres., Thomas Bruseguard ; Cas., Hugo 
Lindbohm; Asst. Cas., L. P. Hedberg. 

West DuLuUTH—Mechanics’ State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Robert R. Dunn; Cas., 
Sherman W. Halbert. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
RULEVILLE—Bank of Ruleville; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Reid; Cas., E. P. Shofner. 


MISSOURI. 

DgawiTT—People’s Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres.., 
R. M. Jenks; Cas.. Ralph Jenks. 

HuME—Hume Commercial Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. B. Wayts; Cas., J. C. 
Biggs; Asst. Cas., H. L. Curtis. 

KANSAS City—Pioneer Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $500,000; Pres., W. H. 
Holmes; Vice-Pres., F. C. Miller; Treas., 
H. C. Schwitzgebel; Asst. Treas., Henry 
Teal. 

SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Trust Co., capital, 
$60,000; Pres., Edgar P. Mann; Sec. and 
Treas., Thomas R. Gibson. 

W ARRENTOWN—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., F. E. Schowengerdt; Cas., Theo. 
Koelling. 

W AYNESVILLE—Bank of Waynesville; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. J. Clark; Cas., Sam T. 
Rollins. 

WILLOW SpPRINGS—Bank of Willow Springs 
(suecessor to Loy Bros. & Preston); capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. B. Thomas; Cas., L. T. 
Preston. 


MONTANA. 
BozEMAN—Martin & Hall; Cas., R. E. Brown. 
NEBRASKA. 


AMHERST—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., T. B. Gormson, Sr.; Cas., A. T. 
Reynolds. 

ANSELMO— Anselmo State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Frank H. Young; Cas, J. J. 
Tooley ; Asst. Cas., N. L. Tooley. 

MILFORD—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., John Engel- 
haup; Cas., Floyd Seybolt. 

SUTHERLAND—Sutherland State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Sutherland); capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Welpton; Cas., H. E. Wor- 
rell; Asst. Cas., J. A. Worrell. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE—Bayonne Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Geo. Carragan; Cas., Oscar Gubel- 
man; Asst. Cas., Emmet S. Hamilton. 

ELMER—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Samuel P. Foster ; Cas., Thomas 
Newell. 

HACKENSACK—People’s Bank; capital, $75,- 
000; Pres., Wm. A. Linn; Vice-Pres., Chas. 
H. Harris; Cas., Irving H. Labagh. 

Muuuica Hitt—Farmers’ National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. W. Elkinton ; 
Cas., Chas. H. Stiles. 


NEW YORE. 
HICKSVILLE—Bank of Hicksville; capital, 
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$25,000; Pres., Chas. E. Fassbender; Cas., G. 
Edwin Bartow; Asst. Cas., Robert Seaman. 

JAMESTOWN—Bank of Jamestown; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., F. A. Bentley; Cas., W. D. 
Broadhead; Asst. Cas., W. R. Botsford. 

NEW YORK — Bank of Discount; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jos. G. Robin; Vice-Pres., 
C. M. Wicker and James T. Wood; Cas., 
James Duane Livigston. —— Chelsea Ex- 
change Bank; Pres., Irving M. Shaw; Cas., 
A. E. Stilger. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
AYDEN—Bank of Ayden; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Wm. H. Burgwyn: Cas., J. R. Smith. 
BURLINGTON—People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Davidson: Cas., 8. A. Hal- 
leman; Asst. Cas., W. B. Lasley. 
GASTONIA—Gaston Loan and Trust Co.; Pres., 
W. T. Love; Treas., E. G. McLurd, 


NEW MEXICO. 
RoswELL—Roswell National Bank; capital, 
$50,000 ; Cas., Chas. B. McCluskey. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
BISBEE—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F. D. Weck; Cas. A. Egeland. 
BOWBELLS—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., H. Dyke- 
man; Cas., A. C. Wiper: Asst. Cas., B. M. 

Wohlwend. 

CoAL HARBOR—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,300; Pres., Wm. T. Robinson; Cas., 
I. Rovig; Asst. Cas., D. P. Robinson. — 

HAGUE—Hague State Bank; Pres., Geo. F. 
Porter; Cas., W. P. Brown; Asst. Cas., J. 
O. A. Schaap. 

HATTON—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Cas., Abraham Hanson. 

PORTAL—Portal State Bank; Pres., G. H. F. 
Pierson ; Cas., Elias Pierson. 

STANLEY-— Security State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. J. Cole; Cas., W. E. Barber. 
WIMBLEDON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. L. Ober; Cas., H. M. 

Stroud. 

WYNDMERE—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 

000; Pres., Geo. C. Ottis; Cas., J. McGann. 


OHIO. 

BERGHOLZ—Bergholz State Bank (successor 
to M. Moore & Co.) ; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
M. Moore; Cas., A. G. McBane. 

LIBERTY CENTER--Ohio State Banking Co. 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., D.E. Haag ; Cas., Robt. V.Shirey; 
Asst. Cas., R. K. Shirey. 


OKLAHOMA. 

CARMEN--First National Bank (successor to 
First State Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
W. T. Barrett; Vice-Pres., A. H. Geissler ; 
Cas., John M. Geissler. 

CHATTANOOGA — Chattanooga State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., F. H. Wright; Cas., 
C. W. Beers; Asst. Cas., Jas. A. Sharpe. 

COOPERTON— Bank of Cooperton; capital, 
$5,900; Pres., A. P. Smelzer; Cas., C. W. 
Smelzer, 
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DALE--Dale State Bank ; capital,$5,000 ; Pres., 
A. G. Caldwell; Cas., D. E. Jenner. 

Foss—First National Bank (successor to Foss 
State Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. O. 
Horr; Cas., D. M. Whiteside. 

HELENA—Helena State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., F. N. Winslow ; Cas., M. W. Den- 
ninger. 

KINGFISHER—Farmers’ National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Gross Longendyke; Cas., 
J. P. Funk; Asst. Cas., H. W. Sipe. 

TRYON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., J. A. Hert; Cas., M. F. 
McClain; Asst. Cas., G. L. Brooks. 

WANETTE—Bank of Wanette; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., Geo.:L. Rose; Cas., Geo. M. South- 
gate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ADDISON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. M. Matsen; Cas., M. H. Dean. 

BURGETTSTOWN — Burgettstown Trust Co. ; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., A. H. Kerr; Vice- 
Presidents, John A. Bell and J, L. Patter- 
son; Sec. and Treas., R. C. Cassidy. 

GARRETT — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. A. Merrill; Cas., H. 
Bunn Philson. 

NEw CASTLE—New Castle Savings and Trust 
Co.; Pres., Wm. G. Dunn; Sec. and Treas., 
J.S. Taylor. 

NEW FREEDOM—First National Bank; capi- 
ta), $50,000: Pres., W. D. Bahn; Cas., James 
E. Green, Jr. 

PITTSBURG — Washington National Bank; 
capital, $200,000; surplus, $100,000; Pres., 
John C. Reilly; Cas., A. W. Hecker. 

RED LION—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Cornelius 
Strayer; Cas., C. E. Smith. 

SUMMERVILLE—Union National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000 ; Pres., I. M. Shannon; Cas., I. J. 
Keck. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE— Hanaford, Moore & Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rock H1Lu—Bank of Rock Hill; Pres., R. T. 

Fuvill; Cas., Ward Albertson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


‘HuMBOLDT—Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $5,000: 


Pres., H. W. Hahn; Cas., H. M. Duncan; 

Asst. Cas., F. B. Lockwood. 
TWINBROOKS— Bank of Twinbrooks; capital, 

$5,000; Pres., S. T. Lasell; Cas.,G.G. Lasell. 


TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS — Tennessee Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $100,000; Pres., J. R. Pop- 
per; Cas., James F. Hunter ; Asst. Cashiers, 
J.C. Ottinger and T. M. Salter. 

NASHVILLE— Merchants’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Merchants’ Bank) ; capital, $200,- 
000; Pres., James McLaughlin; Cas., E. A. 
Lindsey. 

ParRsons—Bank of Parsons; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., L. H. Burke; Cas., L. A. Rains; Asst. 
Cas., W. 1. Carrington. 











TRENTON—Bank of Trenton; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. L. Wade; Cas., G. W. Wade. 


TEXAS. 
CANTON—Wentworth Manning. 
MANOR—Gibbs & Rich; capital, $25,000. 


VIRGINIA. 

CREWE—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., Landon P. 
Jones; Cas., A. L. Woody. 

NEWPORT NEWS — City Trust Co.; capital, 
$27,000: Pres., George N. Wise; Cas., W. H. 
Kellogg. 

WASHINGTON. 

CLARKSTON—First National Bank ; capitai, 
$25,000 ; Pres., Chas. F. Allen; Cas., Leigh 
L. Dibble. 

ELBERTON—Bank of Elberton (successor to 
Real Estate and Collection Bank). 

SPOKANE—Bank of Montreal. —— Babcock, 
Cornish & Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

BECKLEY — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. T. Jones; Cas., D. H. John- 
ston. 

BERKELEY SPRINGS—Bank of Morgan Co. 

BUCKHANNON — People’s Bank of West Vir- 
ginia; capital, $50,000; Pres., S. C. Rumi- 
sell; Cas., C. W. Heavner; Asst. Cas., A. A. 
Simpson. 
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WISCONSIN. 

DODGEVILLE—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Dodgeville Bank); capital, $35,000; 
Pres., Jno. M. Reese; Cas., Ewd. A. Perkins. 

NORTH FREEDOM—Bank of North Freedom ; 
capital, $25,000: Pres., H. G. Merritt; Cas., 
Wm. A. Warren. 

OmRoO—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $25,000: Pres., 
John Chailoner; Cas., E. K. Hicks. 

Ris LAKE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. Sperbeck; Cas., T. R. 
Begley. 

CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

BRUSSELS—Metropolitan Bank; A. E. Mel- 
lish, Mer. 

CARDINAL— Bank of Toronto; 
Kimball, Mgr. 

DELTA— Merchants’ Bank of Canada; R. A. 
Whitney, Mer. 

ELG1N— Merchants’ Bank of Canada; W. A. 
Burrows, Mer. 

Fincn—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; D. A, 
MeMillan, Mer. 

HARROW—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Mapboc—Dominion Bank; F. G. Cottle, Mgr. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
WEYBURN—Union Bank of Canada: F. E. 

Harrison, Mgr. 


Frank E, 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

GREENSBORO—First National Bank; O. M. 
Otts, Cas. in place of J. M. P. Otts, Jr.; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of O. M. Otts. 

JACKSON—First National Bank: B. H. War- 
ren, Pres, in place of A. M. Wing. 

MONTGOMERY—First National Bank; A. S. 
Woolfolk, Cas.-—Farley National Bank; 
title changed to Merchants and Planters’ 
Farley National Bank.—Merchants and 
Farmers’ National Bank; absorbed. 
Fourtb National Bank; capital increased 
to $200,000. 





ARKANSAS. 

PARAGOULD—Bank of Paragould: 
increased to $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

IMPERIAL—First National Bank; J. A. Mor- 

rison, Asst. Cas. 
COLORADO. 

HoTcHkKIss — First National Bank; Fred 
Kehr, Vice-Pres. in place of E. P. Barrow; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Charles L. Pike. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN—Mechanics’ Bank; F. W. Chat- 
terton, Asst. Cas. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
Richard M. Fish, Asst. Cas., resigned. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

W ASHINGTON—Riggs National Bank; M. E. 
Ailes, Vice-Pres. in place of James M. John- 
son; capital increased to $1,000,000.—Citi- 

zens’ National Bank: F. C. Stevens, Pres. 


capital 





in place of E. S. Johnson; N. H. Shea, 2d 
Vice-Pres,; capital increased to $500,000. 
FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE—National Bank of Jackson- 

ville; capital increased to $300,000. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA—Capital City National Bank; ab- 
sorbed by Atlanta National Bank. 

BLUE R1IDGE—North Georgia National Bank; 
J. F. Holden, Cas. in place of A. 8S. J. Davis; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. Holden. 

CoLuMBUS—Columbus Savings Bank ; capital 
increased to $200,000. 

DouGLAS —Union Banking Co.; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Fort GAINES—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. E,. Peterson. 

IDAHO. 

NEZ PERCE — First National Bank; T. M. 
Mockler, Pres. in place O. M. Collins; J. A. 
Schultz, Vice-Pres. and Cas.: L. J. Schultz, 
Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICcCAGO—Chicago National Bank; John E, 
Shea, additional Asst. Cas. 

LOVINGTON—Shepherd National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Homer Shepherd. 

PrortrA— Merchants’ National Bank; W. L. 
Wiley, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Littlewood ; 
Thomas D. McDougal, Asst. Cas. in place of 
W. L. Wiley; J. C. Paddock, additional 
Asst. Cas. 

PROPHETSTOWN—Farmers’ National Bank; 
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N. W. Paddock and H. E. Paddock, Asst. 
Cas. 


INDIANA. 

KoKkomo—Kokomo National Bank; E. E. 
Sanders, Cas. in place of J. W. Barnes. 

SoutH BEeNnD—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Harry Keller, Asst. Cas. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Davis—First National Bank; W. F. Parker, 
Asst. Cas. 

LINDSAY — Citizens’ National Bank: 
changed to First National Bank. 

MANNSVILLE — First National Bank; A. J. 
Malcolm, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Chivers, Asst. 
Cas. 

OKEMAH—First National Bank ; Wm. H. Dill, 
Vice-Pres.; M. B. Flesher, Cas, in place of 
Wm. H. Dill; R. A. Dill, Asst. Cas. 

SAPULPA—First National Bank; W.S. Bunt- 
ing, additional Vice-Pres.; Willis W. Lehn- 
hard, Cas. in place of W. S. Bunting; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. W. Parmenter and 
Willis W. Lehnhard. 

TISHOMINGO—First National Bank; W. C. 
Rudisell, Asst. Cas, 

W APANUCKA—Farmers’ National Bank ; title 
changed to First National Bank. 


IOWA. 

CHARITON—First National Bank; 8S. H. Mal- 
Jory, Pres., deceased; Will Culbertson, Cas. 
in place of H. O. Penick. 

CHELSEA—First National Bank; E. P. Willey, 
Cas. in place of J. W. Shaler; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of E. P. Willey. 

CLINTON—People’s Trust and Savings Bank; 
Ward W. Cook, Asst. Cas. 

CORRECTIONVILLE—Bailey State Bank ; cap- 
ital increased to $50,000. 

FARMINGTON—First National Bank; M. Har- 
nagel, Asst. Cas. 

GOwRIE—First National Bank; F. W. Lind- 
quist, Asst. Cas, 

LEHIGH—First National Bank; F. A. Cox, 
Asst. Cas. 

OscEOLA—Osceola National Bank; A.J. Fow- 
ler, Asst. Cas. 

OTTUMWA—First National Bank; W. B. Bon- 
nifield, Jr.,Cas.in place of M. B. Hutchison; 
no Asst. Cas.in place of W. B. Bonnifield, 
Jr. 


title 


KANSAS. 
ANTHONY—First National Bank; P. G. Wal- 
ton, Pres. in place of John D. Brown; Sam 
L. Smith, Cas. in place of P. G. Walton. 
Hoxt1E—First National Bank; T. M. Walker, 
Pres. in place of M. A. Chambers; Tom L. 
Pratt, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Speer, Asst. Cas. 
OSBORNE—Farmers’ National Bank; E. E. 
Ellis, Pres. in place of W. H. Smith; Albert 
Smith, lst Vice-Pres. in place of E. E. Ellis. 
MuscoTAH — Muscotah State Bank; A. B. 
Harvey, Pres. and Cas.; C. C. Hart, Asst. 
Cas. 
WAKBENEY—Wakeeney State Bank; Carrie 
Mumert, Asst. Cas. 
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KENTUCKY. 
CAMPBELLSVILLE — Taylor National Bank; 
W. T. Chandler, Vice-Pres.; R. L. Gowdy, 
Asst. Cas. 
LEITCHFIELD — Grayson County National 
Bank; H. E. Owen, Asst. Cas. in place of 
J. Y. Rogers. 


LOUISIANA. 

MARKSVILLE— Avoyelles Bank; Charles C., 
Gaspard, Cas.in place of Thomas R. Roach ; 
T. Frith Pearce, Asst. Cas. 

NEW IBERIA—State Bank; capital increased 
to $100,000. 

NEW ORLEANS — Provident Bank; reincor- 
porated under the title of Provident Bank- 
ing and Trust Co.; capital increased to 
$250,000.-— Germania National Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $700,000; surpius increased 
to $300,000. ——Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 

WELCH—First National Bank; Paul W. Dan- 
iels, Vice-Pres. ; Elwin C. Willard, Asst, Cas, 


MAINE. 

ForT FAIRFIELD—Fort Fairfield National 
Bank; Hubert W. Trafton, Pres. in place 
of L. W. Stevens. 

PORTLAND—Casco National Bank; Frederick 
N. Dow, Pres. in place of Stephen R. Small, 
deceased; A. Whitney, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Frederick N. Dow.—Chapmen National 
Bank; Cullen C. Chapman, Pres., deceased. 
— Portland Trust Co. and Maine Savings 
Bank; William G. Davis, Pres., deceased. 


MARYLAND. 

SANDY SPRING—First National Bank; H. H.. 
Miller, Cas. in place of Geo. F. Nesbitt, Jr., 
deceased ; F. L. Thomas, Asst. Cas. in place 
of H. H. Miller. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CHICOPEE—First National Bank; F. B. Doten, 
Cas., deceased. 

MEDWAY—Medway Savings Bank; Milton M, 
Fisher, Pres., deceased. 

WEBSTER — First National Bank; Josiah 
Perry, Pres. in place of C. C. Corbin, 
deceased; John W. Dobbie, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Josiah Perry. 

WEyYMouTH—Union National Bank: H. A. 
Nash, Jr., Cas. in place of H. A. Nash. 

WosuRN—First National Bank; John War- 
ren Johnson, Pres. in place of John M. 
Harlow. 

MICHIGAN. 

ITHACA—Ithaca National Bank; H. C. Bars- 
tow, Cas. in place of John J. Pellett. 

SAULT STE MARIE—First National Bank; 
capital increased to $100,000 

St. JOHNS—St. Johns National Bank; John 
Hicks, Pres., deceased; R. C. Dexter, Cas, 
in place of P. E. Walsworth; no Asst. Cas, 
in place of R. C. Dexter. 

MINNESOTA. 

FuLDA—First National Bank; F. G. Kickul, 

Cas. 








NEW BANKS, 


HiLus—First National Bank; P. E. Brown, 
Pres. in place of A. C. Croft, 

RUTHTON—First National Bank; Carl Diehl, 
Pres. in place of M. J, Evans; M. J. Calder- 
wood, Cas. in place of S. B. Duea. 

TrACcY—First National Bank; R. C. Dahlh- 
jelm, Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
COLLINS—Bank of Collins; Joe Selby, Cas., 
resigned. 
GULFPORT—Bank of Commerce; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 


MISSOURI. 

EL DORADO SPRINGS—Bank of El Dorado 
Springs; capital increased to $15,000. 

NEOSHO— First National Bank; J. H. Hughes, 
Vice-Pres.; E. C. Coulter, Cas. in place of 
J. H. Hughes; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. 
C. Coulter. 

PIERCE CiTy—Pierce City National Bank; 
J. E. Coppock, Cas. in place of Ben Mills. 


NEBRASKA. 

ELK CREEK—State Bank; Ira T. McClure, 
Asst. Cas., deceased. 

FREMONT—Commercial National Bank: A. 
G. Christensen, Asst. Cas. 

WISNER— First Nationa) Bank; J. W. Stew- 
art, Cas. in place of Frank J. Malchow; 
Frank J. Malchow, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm, Armstrong. 


NEW JERSEY. 
SusseEX—Farmers’ National Bank of Decker- 
town; title changed to Farmers’ National 
Bank of Sussex. 


NEW YORE. 

BROOKLYN—Mechanics’ Bank and Twenty- 
Sixth Ward Bank; consolidated under 
former title. 

MIDDLETOWN—Merchants’ National Bank ; 
Ira M, Corwin, Pres. in place of N. M. Hal- 
lock, deceased; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
Ira M. Corwin. 

NEw YorK—Oriental Bank; Richard W. 
Jones, Jr., Pres. in place of Nelson G. Ayres, 
resigned; Nelson G. Ayres and Erskine 
Hewitt, Vice-Pres.; Geo. W. Adams, Cas.; 
Joseph E. Kehoe, Asst. Cas. yUardian 
Trust Co.; capital reduced to $500,000; sur- 
plus reduced to $500,000.— Harriman & Co.: 
Wm. H. Harriman, deceased.——Fidelity 
and Casualty Co.; capital increased to $500,- 
000.——National Broadway Bank; absorbed 
by Mercantile National Bank. 

RIPLEY—First National Bank; F. W. Cran- 
dall, Pres. in place of J. A. Skinner, de- 
ceased; S. G. Flagler, Vice-Pres.; E. W. 
Skinner, Asst. Cas. 

ROCHESTER—German-American Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $500,000; surplus increased 
to $750,000. 

SCHENECTADY—Mohawk National Bank: J. 
A. De Remer, Pres. in place of H.S. Ed.- 
wards, deceased; H. V. Mynders, Ist Vice- 

Pres, in place of J. A. De Reimer; C. 8, 
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Washburn, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of H. V. 
Mynders. 

SoUTHAMPTON—Southampton Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

GREENVILLE—Greenville Banking and Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $25,000. 

OHIO. 

CORTLAND—First National Bank; I. E. Ken- 
nedy, Cas. in place of Chas. R. Dodge. 

FREDERICKTOWN— First National Bank; M. 
P. Howes, Asst. Cas. 

GLOUSTER—Glouster Bank; David Edwards, 
Cas., deceased. 

MCCONNELSVILLE—First National Bank; J. 
L. Cochran, Pres. in place of J. K, Jones, 
deceased. 

PERRYSBURG—Citizens’ Bank; Nathaniel L. 
Hanson, Cas., deceased. 

RoSEVILLE— First National Bank; C. E. Por- 
ter, Asst. Cas. in place of E. A. Brown. 

TIFFIN — City National Bank; Arlington 
Dunn, Asst. Cas. 

W ELLSVILLE—First National Bank; E. W. 
Riggs, Pres. in place of J. W. Reilly; J. W. 
Hammond, Vice-Pres; W. P. Sharer, Cas. 

WoosTER—Wayne County National Bank; 
J. A. Myers, Asst. Cas. 

XENIA—Citizens’ National Bank; M. L. Wolf, 
Acting Cas. in place of F. E. MeGervey, 
Cas., deceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 

CORDELL—City National Bank; J.C. Harrel, 
Vice-Pres.: C. W. Parmenter, Cas., R. B. 
Wells, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

HoBART— Hobart National Bank; E. F. Dun- 
lap, additional Vice-Pres.; R. W. Aldrich, 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. Klatt. 

MOUNTAIN VIEW—First National Bank; T. 
E. Givens, Asst. Cas. in place of Herman C, 
Schultz. 

PAWHUSKA — First National Bank; H. H. 
Brenner, Pres. in place of E. F. Sparrow; 
W. T. Leahy, Vice-Pres. in place of D. T. 
Flynn; T. E. Gibson, Asst. Cas. 

SHAWNEE — Shawnee National Bank; N. 
Douglas, Cas. in place of J. T. Pedigo; Jno. 
W. Jones, Asst. Cas. in place of N. Douglas, 


OREGON. 

PoRTLAND— First National Bank ; H. W.Cor- 
bett, Pres., deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRIDGEVILLE — First National Bank; John 
M. Boyce, Vice-Pres.; John M. Heaney, 
Cas. in place of J. D. Meise. 

EASTON—Easton National Bank; James W, 
Long, Pres., deceased. 

FREDERICKTOWN — First National Bank; 
First National Bank; J. H. Sanford, Pres, 
in place of Geo. L. Hill. 

MEYERSDALE—Second National Bank; A, P. 
Truxall, Asst. Cas. 

MILFORD — First National Bank; John C. 
Warner, Cas. in place of Robert W. Reid; 
no Asst. Cas: in place of John C. Warner. 
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MONACA—Monaca National Bank: Joseph C. 
Campbell, Cas. in place of Robert L. Hood. 

PiTTsBURG—Iron City National Bank; J. R. 
Paull, Pres. in place of Geo. F. Wright; 
Geo. F. Wright, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
C. Stevenson; Geo. F. Wright, Cas. in place 
of Chas, 8S. Lindsay.——United States Na- 
tional Bank: W. J. Davis, Asst. Cas. 
Mortgage Banking Co.; capital increased 
to $1,000,000. Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $2,000,000; Pres., D. 
McK. Lloyd; Edward E. Duff. Vice-Pres. 
and Treas.: W. T. Howe, Vice-Pres. and 
Sec.; James K. Duff, Asst. Treas.; G. L. 
Rodgers, Asst. Sec. 

SAYRE—National Bauk of Sayre; L. W. Dor- 
sett, Asst. Cas. 

ScOTTDALE— Broadway National Bank; A.S. 
Livengood, Vice-Pres. in place of D. N.Car- 
roll; T. J. Robinson, Cas. in place of E. B. 
Harshaw. 

SCRANTON—West Side Bank: John T, Will- 
iams, Pres., deceased. 

W ASHINGTON—First National Bank; Alex- 
ander Murdoch, Pres., deceased. 

WILMERDING—Wilmerding National Bank: 
W.S. Finney, Cas. in place of A. W. Hecker. 

ZELIENOPLE-— First National Bank: W. J. 
Lamberton, Pres. in place of G. D. Swain; 
J.S. MeNalley, Vice-Pres. in place of W. J. 
Lamberton. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SPARTANBURG—National Bank of Spartan- 
burg; title changed to First National Bank, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ToRONTO—First National Bank; Hans Mathi- 
son, Vice-Pres. in place of O. C. Dokken; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of H. C. Peterson. 
WAUBAY—First National Bank; A.C. Davis, 
Vice-Pres. in place of M. Rexford: E. F. 
Guernsey, Cas. in place of C. C. Guernsey; 
R. E. Thompson. Asst. Cas, in place of E. F. 
Guernsey. 
TENNESSEE. 
DYERSBURG—-First National Bank; 
Weakley, Asst. Cas. 
GREENFIELD—Bank of Greenfield; 
increased to $30,000. 
NASHVILLE-—Sykes Banking Co.; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 
TEXAS. 
BROWNWOOD-—Brownwood National Bank; 
capital increased to $100,000. 
CHILDRESS--Childress National Bank; 
_P. Jones, Asst. Cas. 
COMANCHE—First National Bank; W. H ‘ 
Eddleman, Pres. in place of Wm. Martin. 
CRANDALL — Citizens’ National Bank; A. 
Ledbetter, Asst. Cas. in place of A. E. 
Martin. 
GALVESTON—Island City Savings Bank; title 
changed to Texas Bank and Trust Co. 
ITALY—First National Bank; J. P. Williams, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. J. Dunaway; Whit 
George, Asst. Cas. in piace of R. C. Mitchell. 


Geo. T. 


capital 


Will 
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LAMPASAS--Lampasas National Bank: H.N. 
Key, Pres. in place of S. H. Brown. 

NEVADA—First Nationa! Bank; C.J. Dennis, 
Asst. Cas. 

PLAINVIEW--- First National Bank; Andrew 
French, Vice-Pres.; Ralph C. Wedge, Asst. 
Cas. 

Rosy--First National Bank; 
Pres. in place of E. F. Elkin. 

SAN AUGUSTINE—San Augustine National 
Bank; W. H. Freeman, Vice-Pres.; F. B. 
Sublett, Cas. in place of J..W. Porcher. 

UTAH. 

MURRAY--First National Bank: D. A. Mc- 
Millan, Cas. in place of L. W. Burton, Act. 
Cas. 


F. M. Long, 


VIRGINIA. 

LEESBURG--Loudoun National Bank; R. H. 
Lynn, Cas., resigned. 

LYNCHBURG—People’s National Bank: J. W. 
Ivey, Pres. in place of Chas. M. Blackford, 
deceased; John Victor, Cas. in place of J. 
W. Ivey; no Asst. Cas. in place of John 
Victor. 

W ASHINGTON. 

MT. VERNON—First National Bank; D. H. 
Moss, Jr. Pres. in place of E. C. Million; E. 
C. Million, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. 
Andrews. 

PoRT ANGELES-—-Cain National Bank: C. A. 
Cushing, Pres. in place of John Cain; W. F. 
Delabarre, Vice-Pres. in place of S. W. 
Hartt. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTOWN—First National Bank of Jef- 

ferson; Samnel Howell, Cas., deceased. 
WISCONSIN. 

LADYSMITH—First National Bank; O. E. 
Pederson, Pres. in place of W.S. Manning ; 
J. A. Corbett, Cas. in place of O. E. Peder- 
son; no Asst. Cas.in place of J. A. Corbett. 

MEDFORD--First National Bank; no Asst. Cas, 
in place of C. F. Peterson. 

SPRING GROVE--S. M. Harris, 
ceased, 


Banker, de- 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
PH@N1Ix—Eastern Townships Bank; A. B. 
Hood, Mer. 
ONTARIO. 
LoNvDON--Bank of British North America; 
Geo. B. Gerrard, Mgr. in place of R. Inglis. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

W ORCESTER--City National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation March 30. 

NEW YORK. 

NEw YorK—Seventh National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation April 9 (consolidated 
with Mercantile National Bank). 

TEXAS. 

MEXxIA-—-Citizens’ National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation April 6. 





February 6, 1903. 
of the comparison. 


NE eT 
Overdraft ities eee eae eebeeenheteniseseentene 
Be bonds to secure circulation 
S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits 
U. S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U.S. DONGS.........cccceceeeccececcucccceees 
sO eee Ee ened neeeees 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mor tgages owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Due from approved reserve agents 
COONS GENE GEOT CHG TODTIB. occ ccccccccccceccccccccoccoce 
Exchanges for clearing-Nouse........ccccscccccccesccccecs 
Bee CE GEOT PIMSSOUNRE WOMB cc cccccccccccesccccccccceses 
Fractional paper currency, nickels wy _ 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
Gold Treasury Din: -.scegecuceesaneseseosnenss 
Gold clearing-house certificates 
einen eee nema ch eeeedeeedeeersheoors 
Silver Treasury certificates 
Silver fractional coin 
7? inn etna nee bem einind 
S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes 
er —-. gg fund with Treasurer 


eeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeereeveee eee eee eeeeene 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Meeeeeeeneeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeen eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Capital —_ paid in 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankKers..........cccccccccccccecs 
Dividends unpaid 
ae deposits eidetebicdebibdtedeeneeetaeeaamebeune 
S. disbursing officers 
Notes: and bills ‘rediscounted 


®ereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereee eee eeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeve 
eevee ee eer eee eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeene 


Liabi ities mo <a than those above stated.. 


* Total lawful money reserve in bank .... 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Re eT Tees. 


NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 








By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call ou April 9, 1903. 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of November 25, 1902, and 
In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 

The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


These are published 


Nov. 25,1902. Feb. 6, 1903. Apr. 9, 1903, 
$607, 300, 045 $639,383, _ $611,711,959 
677,170 44%, 246 630 
46,596,500 46, 096, Fu 44, 746,! S00 
33,850,500 44,757,500 41,857,500 
396,570 1,664,520 858 1 
3,462,018 3,449, 704 3, 616°2 "7 
102,858,781 102,766, "245 108, O80, 302 
18,580,848 19, 589, "507 19, 400, 648 
2,282,693 2 382.686 2-693, 525 
12,374, 67 43,551,683 41,797,189 
6,433,939 8. 881, 910 8,094,973 
535,902 4,727 — 3,531,820 
17 926, 503 141,48 )32,318,841 
1,088, 589 "035, 410 1,020,990 
86, ‘097 82,340 76,342 
3,876,574 4,674,013 5,000,261 
69,028,780 63,837,220 5,993,820 
65,245,000 80,100,000 70. 010, 000 
91,787 83, a 79,281 
15,636,531 19, 133.5 14,009,121 
732,275 726 26138 731,078 
46,103,069 48,883,433 45,201,412 
2,311,072 2,269,822 —s-2,212,322 
1 262. 696 1,288,385 1,287,706 
281,197,765 $1,214,657 ,422 
$92,010,000 $100,550,006 $100, 500, 000 
65,180,v00 68,170,000 69,952 "000 
40,126,143 37,163,204 40, 326, 505 
45,855,855 44, "449, 085 43,681,297 
16 "542 16,542 16,542 
243, 024. 455 267, 800, 429 240,482,629 
157, 744, 759 186, 765, 249] “1, 168, 636 
70,842 71,056 73, 794 
542, 397, 413 = 12, 433. 609 489, 290), 719 
41, "708, 637 63, 190, 641 57, 140, 394 
"391.755 368,435 380.964 
60qneee 2 #se0e000 219,500 
seebenee jj. ebenedee 300, 000 
23,172,219 169,511 1,12 24. 438 
$1, _ 698, 624 $1,281], 197, 765 $1, 214. 657, 422 
8.41 p. ec. 28.49 p. c. 26.96 p. c. 
$200,7 14,016 $217,437,450 $191,024,97 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEW YorK, May 2, 1903. 

THE DECISION IN THE NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals on April 9 was the most pregnant influence in financial affairs 
during the month. The decision was of the most sweeping character, and should it 
be sustained by the Supreme Court, will put in jeopardy a number of amalgamation 
schemes which in the last few years have been proposed or completed. 

The announcement of the decision came on a day just preceding a three-days’ 
including Sunday—holiday on the Stock Exchange. The market became weak on 
Thursday, April 9, and when the Stock Exchange reopened on Monday, April 13, 
there was at once a rapid decline in values. The decline, however, spent its force on 
that day and very few stocks have sold lower since than they did on that memorable 
day. Nearly the entire list recorded its lowest figures of the year on April 13, and 
while the market has been irregular during the remainder of the month there have 
been substantial recoveries in the majority of stocks. 

The decline also affected the bond market and gilt-edged securities suffered a 
drop, but in these also there have been advances in the last two weeks. Still, the 
market is not yet responsive to favorable conditions and the volume of transactions 
is insignificant coinpared with the extraordinary sales which at one time reached 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares a day. 

One part of the Northern Securities decision had a peculiarly depressing influence, 
for it absolutely prohibited the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and the Great 
Northern Railroad Company from paying any dividends to the Northern Securities 
Company upon any shares of the former companies owned by the latter. This 
restriction was finally removed by Judge Sanborn, of the United States court, who 
modified the original decree to that extent. 

A local event of general interest was the formal opening of the new Stock 
Exchange building on April 22, and the resumption of business in its own house by 
the Exchange on the following day. Never before was the Stock Exchange so well 
provided with facilities for transacting business on a large scale, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that so far the volume of sales has been from one-third to nearly one-tenth 
of what they were while the Exchange was occupying cramped quarters under the 
roof of the Produce Exchange. 

Labor troubles have been conspicuous in various quarters during the entire 
month. That they have had any important influence upon the financial situation 
has not been apparent. Rather the demands of labor have been taken as evidence 
of a general condition of prosperity without which they would not have been possi- 
ble. Yet, it is felt that the future must hold serious set-backs as the result of the 
present attitude of organized labor. 

The railroads are certainly feeling the effect of the increased cost of labor and 
materials. Commenting on the gross earnings of the railroads in March, which 
showed an increase of $8,031,817, or 14.42 per cent., the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” says: 
‘*Except for these large gains the railroads would find it difficult to provide for the 
great increase in operating expenses arising from the enhancement in wages and the 
higher cost of fuel, materials and supplies. The effect of this higher operating cost 
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738 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
during January and February was to counterbalance substantially the whole of the 
gain in gross receipts, leaving little or no improvement in net—that is speaking of 
the roads as a whole.” 

This view is supported by the compilation of net earnings made by the same 
journal for the months of January and February. While the gross earnings show an 
increase in February of $10,461,964, the net earnings increased only $961,987. For 
the first two months of the year the gross earnings increased $19,073,287 and the net 
earnings only $1,242,523. Compared with 1901 the gross earnings in two months 
have increased approximately $31,500,000 and the net earnings less than $4,000,000. 

These results are the more significant from the fact that it may be assumed that 
the railroads are no longer making extraordinary expenditures as they did in the 
early part of the period of prosperity, to offset the enforced economies of the previ- 
ous period of depression. Except in the early part of the month and during the 
time of the excitement caused by the Northern Securities episode, the money market 
has been fairly easy in spite of predictions of an April squeeze. Call money touched 
fifteen per cent. on the first day of the month and that was the highest point it 
reached. On April 9, when the decision in the Northern Securities case was 
announced, there was a flurry in money, but the rate did not go above eleven per 
cent. Since that date rates have been very much lower. There seems to be no 
reason to look for any stringency for some time to come, especially in the absence 
of a more active stock market than now exists. 

Some surprise was occasioned by the announcement of the engagement by a 
Philadelphia bank on April 28 of $500,000 gold to be shipped to Paris. This is not 
only the first direct shipment made by a Philadelphia bank, but it is the first export 
of gold to Europe negotiated since the summer of last year. That there is to be any 
extensive movement of gold from the United States in the near future, no one 
believes. 

The efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the volume of bank cir- 
culation by refunding bonds into two per cent. bonds have been eminently success- 
ful. More than $55,000,000 of three and four per cent. bonds have been exchanged 
and it is thought probable that the entire $100,000,000 called for in the Secretary’s 
circular will be offered. About $10,000,000 of new notes have been issued during 
the month, and the net increase in circulation exceeds $8,000,000. The National 
banks in the city of New York have increased their circulation nearly $600,000 since 
April 1, and now have about $43,600,000 of notes outstanding. The circulation of 
the New York National banks has had many extraordinary fluctuations, and for 
many years was almost extinct. The following summary traces the course of this 
circulation since 1877: 
peeves $15,081,000 BS 688,000 ponseees 


peescese 20,033,100 | Oct. 17, 1896........ 
19,06 ? 


eee enee 








eeeeteee 30, 

: ossvcess. a . , 1898........ 18,727,700 | Jan. 3, 1903........ 5, 
Dec. 10, 1881........ 20,236,400 | Dec. 3, 1898........ 16,439,200 | Mar. 21, 1903.... 42,863,500 
peeeeces 3,336,600 | July 29,1899........ 13,575,800 | May 2,1908......... 43,586,000 


Had the changes as shown above been caused by the fluctuating needs of cur- 
rency, there would be prima facie evidence of an elasticity in National bank circula- 
tion equal to all requirements. But the fact is that the changes have been of an 
arbitrary character. When the Government has been issuing bonds they have been 
marketed largely in New York, and the New York banks have at times availed 
themselves of the opportunity to increase their circulation. But as the Government 
retired its bonds the banks promptly reduced their circulation. From June, 1894, 
to October, 1896, the New York banks increased their circulation from $9,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Inthat time the Government was issuing bonds. In nine months after 
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they reduced their circulation $7,000,000. The same operation was gone through in 
1899, 1900 and 1901. Between April, 1902, and January, 1903, circulation was 
increased from $30,000,000 to $45,000,000 in response to the efforts of the Government 
to expand the currency. Yet, there was a reduction of nearly $3,000,000 in the first 
three months of the present year. Now we are witnessing another increase, but 
with no better assurance that it will not be followed by another reduction. 

With no reason to apprehend a money stringency, the investor may turn with a 
fair amount of confidence to the general conditions which are now controlling or 
which promise to control in the future. The April report of the Department of 
Agriculture regarding the winter wheat crop is most encouraging. The average 
condition is estimated at 97.3, the highest recorded for April 1 in eleven years. From 
the available data a yield exceeding 500,000,000 bushels has been figured out. Such 
a result would be most favorable. The spring wheat crop is yet to be heard from, 
and while it is too early for any estimates, the conditions so far have been favorable 
to that crop. 

A good yield of wheat and corn this year would assure a continuance of the 
heavy export movement. Our exports of manufactures have, however, grown so 
large that agricultural products are not so important a factor in our foreign trade as 
they were formerly. The exports of merchandise in March were nearly $132,000,000 
in value, exceeding all previous records for that month, except in 1900, while they 
were within $2,200,000 of being as much as in March that year. 

Imports of merchandise are close to the record-breaking point, exceeding $96, - 
000,000 in March, and exceeding the total for any month since April, 1897. So large 
has become our import trade that the Bureau of Statistics has issued a special bulle- 
tin treating of the imports in the twelve months ended March 31. In that period, 
the first time in any twelve months, the value of imports exceeded a billion dollars. 
Prior to 1870 they never reached a half billion dollars, and not until 1890 did they 
ever reach three-q. arters of a billion dollars. In the last five years they have increased 
very rapidly. The Bureau furnishes the following comparative statement of imports 
and exports for the twelve months ended March 31 in each of the last nine years: 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 31. Total imports. Total exports. 
Dedee Cadeteesscnecenseveansedeenseneonnese $704,215,585 $805,720,397 
DP tttbnbbistcdeinh. 646s ehestneanenenesannenes 804,091 252 862,731,707 
GNAGheNeeEENedhesesccedcensvenseneeressoesess 670,941,016 1,026,646,341 
DE iiidndenbetbeeskeenccspeeseécedusesesonseoens 721,116,936 1,154,618,452 
Pit bd0sdoccencssssvewedsdedecececesesoeseoeses 660,818,871 1,253,569,929 
itd heatanenceriontuleettenbentsenneuteneun 838,761,870 1 332,863,022 
Pinks 0b0bn dus ccccndedennescesoowendscessonveess 807,591,823 1,480,521,013 
a (ieetieeeneeteeeeiinabbanieenes 902,440,030 1,429,083,878 
e660 dkseddnsnceseecedeccssosecseeseseenews 1,001 596,683 1,414,786,954 


The Bureau of Statistics has also in preparation an interesting review of the 
growth in production and in exports of agricultural and manufactured products. It 
will show that the gross value of manufactures produced in the United States in 1850 
was $1,000,000,000 and in 1900 $13,000,000,000. The exports of manufactures in 
1850 was $17,000,000 and in 1900 $433,000,000. 

A table prepared by the Bureau makes the following comparison between 1870 
and 1900: 


1870 1900 Per cent. 

value. value. mecrease. 
Agricultural products................- $1,958,030,927 $3,764,172.706 92.1 
Agriowitural CXPOTE. ..cccccccccccccecs 361,188,483 835,858, 123 131.8 
Manufactures produced...............- 4,732,325,442 13.089,279,566 209.1 
Manufactures exported................ 68,279,764 433,851,756 537.7 


Another factor of prosperity is found in the iron industry, the production of pig 
iron again exceeding all previous records. The weekly capacity of furnaces in blast 
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on April 1 was 376,576 tons, or at the rate of nearly 20,000,000 tons a year, and there 
is a probability that there will be further expansion. Since January 1 there has 
been an increase of 22,776 tons in the weekly output, while compared with a year 
ago the increase is more than 77,000 tons per week. Consumption is keeping pace 
with production, and the total of furnace stocks is only about 170,000 tons, or less 
than half a week’s output. 

The completed figures of steel production in the United States in 1902 have just 
been published and they make a most impressive showing. In two years the pro- 
duction of Bessemer and open-hearth steel has increased from about 10,000,000 to 
nearly 15,000,000 tons, or almost fifty per cent. The following table shows the 
product yearly since 1892: 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND OPEN-HEARTH STEEL INGOTS— 
Gross Tons. 


YEAR. Bessemer. Open hearth. Total. 
Di tbictidiinsteeiediedadsbusicsaeenees 4.168.435 669,889 4,838,324 
i ¢hcndesctderdodeewnseceseeseasentes 3,215,686 737,808 3.933,495 
re ee 3,971,313 784,936 4,356,249 
PA cbRba6esnceceosiuéuennceeseneseenes 4,909,128 1,137,182 6,046,210 
ee ae ee eT 3,919,906 1,298,700 5,218,606 
ETRE EET ee 1,608,671 7,083,986 
Dds bobs ebineedse anda nerewssecosensene 6,609,017 2,230,292 8,839,309 
Pe cKn6 hs cnccdusveedocerceseseeseeces 7,586,354 2,947,316 10,583,670 
PKa6hbENROK ee eeecKeseceesnrenseeuses 6 684,770 3,398,135 10,082,905 
Pesbekkandiasndenvensesseoosesienese 8,713,302 4,656,309 12,369,611 
Ps Hcnecensbecieecececdessccnncesseses 9.306471 5,687,729 14,994,200 


Of the 9,306,471 tons of Bessemer steel produced last year the United States Steel 
Corporation produced 6,759,210 tons, or 72.6 percent. Of the 5,687,729 tons of open- 
hearth steel it produced 2,984,708 tons, or 52.5 per cent., making about sixty-five 
per cent. of the total steel production. 

In this connection brief reference may be made to two important announcements 
promulgated by the United States Steel Corporation during the past month. First 
was the annual report of the company showing gross sales and earnings amounting 
to $560,510,479, manufacturing and operating expenses $411,408,818, net income 
$140,155,191, interest charges, etc., $6,846,427, and net earnings for the year $133, - 
308,763. From this sum was deducted $24,774,389 for various funds and $18,227,850 
for interest and sinking fund, leaving a balance of $90,306,524. The company paid 
dividends of seven per cent. on the preferred stock, amounting to $35,730,177 and of 
four per cent. on the common stock, amounting to $20,332,690 making a total of 
$56,052,867 and leaving a balance of undivided profits of $34,253,656. The capital 
stock is $1,018,583,600 and total capital and current liabilities $1,438,970,6438. 

On April 27 the $200,000,000 syndicate organized two years ago to underwrite 
the securities of the United States Steel Corporation was dissolved, and a final settle- 
ment made with the members. They put up $25,000,000 cash for a few months, 
when it was returned to them. They received $46,000,000 dividends in cash and 
$4,000,000 in preferred stock. 

The future relation of the trust companies of New York with the New York 
Clearing-House Association are exciting considerable interest. The clearing-house 
rule which is to become effective June 1 requires that the trust companies shall 
carry a reserve of five per cent., which is to be increased to 714 per cent. by Febru- 
ary 1, 1904. After June 1, 1904, the reserve will be fixed from time to time but at 
not more than fifteen nor less than ten per cent. The Union Trust Company on 
April 15 terminated its connection with the clearing-house, and other trust com- 
panies it is reported will follow its example. 

THE Money Market.—The local money market has grown easier, but early in 
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the month rates were high, call money touching fifteen per cent. on April 1, twelve 
per cent. on April 2 and eleven per cent. on April 9. By the 21st the rate had fallen 


to two per cent. 


the average rate being 2%4 per cent. 


At the close of the month call money ruled at 244 @ 3 per cent., 
Banks and trust companies loaned at 314 @ 4 


per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
at 4 per cent. for 60 days, 414 per cent. for 3 to 4 months and 4% per cent. for 5 to 6 
For commercial paper the rates are 5 per cent. 


months on good mixed collateral. 


for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5 @ 514 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 
months’ single names, and 514 @ 6 per cent. for good paper having the same length 


of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York CIry. 


| Dee. 1. 








May hes 


Jam. 1. | Feb. 1. | Mar. 1. | Apr. 1. 
Per cent. _ cent, | Per cent. Percent. Per cent. | Der cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 4 —6 —12 | 24%-3% 3 — —15 | 2%— 
= wane, banks and trust compa- | | 
init arieteiieacintidahie die eabnia aban 444— 8 —12 e 3 — 6 — | 34—4 
Beohers? loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
ERR RSE ERPE NEN RoR Er 6 — 6 — 444— 434-5 | 54%— 54/4 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
OS it cccsendaccccocnceoesees 6 — 6 — 4%— 4% 5 — 5144— 54% 444— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
Dh éi¢ipeeesenenannennneseunaes 5 —5% | 5%— 444— 34 | 434—5 5144— 5%, 434—5 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............. 54— 4% 6 — 434— '5 —54 | 546— 534,55 — 
Commercial paper prime single | | | 
names, 4 to 6 months.,.............. 5%4—6 6 — 434 — 5 —54 54-6 |5 —5% 
Commercial paper, good _ single | | | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 6 -6% 6%- |5 —5K% | 54- (6 — 64) 544—6 


| 





New York City BANks.—As was expected a change for the better came over 
the bank statements after the first week of the month. March had witnessed a 
severe decline in deposits, loans and reserves and on April 4 the surplus reserve was 
down to nearly $2,000,000. In each of the four succeeding weeks, however, there 


New York City Banks—ConpDlITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





| i 
Specie. | —_, | Deposits. 
| 











Surplus | Circula- 


| Clearings. 





Loans. | Reserve. | tion. 

Apr. 4... $903,984,900 $158,146,200 | $66,175,200 $888,762,300 | 82, 130, 825, ($42,970,700 $1,589,710, 700 
** 11... 902,779,500 | 158,954,700; 65,994,300 my 800 741,300 | 43,126,400 1,189,787 ,200 
** 18...) 905,207,300 | 160,972,500; 66,857,700 887,290,200 ‘ ‘C07. 650 | 43,495,000 | 1,453,074,100 
* 25...) $00,625,100 | 164,275,100} 68 611,200 887,603,300 | 10,985.475 | 43,538,000 | 1.311.282.400 

May 2... 914,079,000 | 167,438,300 | 70,183,600 905, 760, 200 | 11,181,850 | 43,586,000  1,378,981,600 

















1901. 
MONTH. g 
us 
Deposits. ee 
January ...... $854, 189,200 ont en 
February......| 969, ‘917, "500 4,838,825 
BEOPOR. ..cccces | 1, 012, 514, 000 801,100 | 
[=e 004, 200 7,870.5 
TS 970,790,500 16,759,775 | 
Ee 952,398,200 21,253,050 | 
/ Ee 971,382, 8,484,200 
August........! 955,912,200 22,165,350 | 
September . 121,900 11,919,925 
October....... 936,452,300 16,293,025 | 
November | 958,062,400 10,482,800 
December.....| 940,668,500 13,414,575 | 


_—_————___. 




















1903, 

. Surplus . Surplus 
Deposits. eases. | Deposits. enieee, 
$910.8 860,800 $7,515, 575 | a = $10,193,850 

975,997,000 26,623,350 | 27, 880,775 
1, 017, 488, 800 9,975,925 | 5. 951,900 
965,853,300 6,965,575 | ot "260, 000 | 6.280, 900 
968,189,600 7,484, 905, 760,200 | 11,181,850 
948,326,400 ED Bites © a eet emed 
955,829,400 DT: cctvinedane 1 sadugamedens 
957,145,500 DTT <Li¢eneennes © senpeansaues 
935,998,/ DET! 6ssceececes | sebnennene 
876,519,100  ? -ccseeeeseoss | écennenesees 
893,791,200 BREE | cccecccceccs Sc etaieeanaiiaetas 
883,836,800 15,786,300 dia ccatiea comin: ‘A aeneinabibaiiel 








Deposits 


reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, 
on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111, 628, 000 on Feb. 3, 189 94, 


loans, $950,208,700 
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has been an increase and on May 2 the surplus was reported at $11,181,850, which is 
nearly $3,700,000 larger than it was a year ago, while the deposits are $62,000,000 


less than at that time. 


The deposits fell to below $885,000,000 by April 11, but 


have since increased nearly $21,000,000. Loans fell to below $901,000,000 on April 
25, a decrease of nearly $50,000,000 since February last, but in the last week of the 
month there was an increase of $13,400,000. Compared with a month ago loans have 
increased $10,000,000, deposits $17,000,000, cash reserves $13,000,000 and surplus 





















































reserve $9,000,000. 
Non-MEMBER Bangs—NEw YORK CLEARING-HOUSBE. 
| Deposit | — 
Legal ten- € Deposit in | 
DATES. Pome on Deposits. | Specie. derana With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus. 
noestments. | | bank notes, *%9-House | hanks. | 
agents. 
sjiethsdiiaasiaianig’ — 
Mar. 28.. $77,593,400 | $83,279,600 $3,379,700; $4,114,300 $8,308,600 $2,269,700 | $* 2,747,600 
April 4.. 78,124,000 | 84,081,600 3,425,800 3,887,700 8,020,100 3,040,900 | * 2,645,900 
- 11.. 77,931,400 | 84,067,506 3,687,000 4,235,500 7,494,900 2,272,100 * 3,327,375 
~ 18.. 79,091,900 | 85,818,500 3,659,500 4,476,400 8,962,100 2,385,800 | * 1,970,825 
” 25... 79,333,400 | 85,082,400 3,604,800 4,416,800 8,052,500 2,440,000 * 2,906,500 
: * Deficit. 
Boston BANKs. 

DATES Loans. Deposits. Specie. Fa. pel Circulation. Clearings. 
ee ar $187,128,000 $196,047,000 | $15,138,000 $4,913,000 $6,445,000 $113,531,600 
April 4....... 184°802;000 * 200,271,000 | 14,789,000 4,799,000 | 6,418,000 | — 140,562°700 

wiie =seane 184,066,000 198,248,000 14,622,000 5,235,000 | 6,445,000 | 129,071,100 

a. rr 182,766,000 204,139,000 | 16,436,000 5,865,000 | 6,505,000 | 147,944,100 

 Giawe 183,788,000 205,726,000 17,242,000 6,409,000 | 6,534,000 | 124,072,600 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 

DATES Loans. Deposits, | ae ene Circulation.| Clearings. 
Is ciccinusniinnnnith | $184,071,000 | $208,932,000 | $50,100,000 $9,364,000 | $109,443,700 
ee alee | 602,000 | 208,210,000 | 49,197,000 9,385,000 | 122,555,600 

nik ‘nna | 182,297,000 | 207,805,000 | 49,644,000 9,497,000 | 93,321,500 

| iis seuesiantenenel 181,725,000 | 211,817,000 | 52,336,000 9,635,000 | 126,262,900 

se, COMIN RONNIE 181,604,000 | 213,230,000 | 54,881,000 | 9,811,000 | 120,453,100 








EUROPEAN Banxs.—There was a considerable movement of gold out of the lead- 
ing European banks last month, and in several cases the holdings are less than they 


were a year ago. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





























May 1, 1903. 


The Bank of England has $3,000,000 less, the Bank of France 


i 





Gold. 


Silver. 





3,936, LOO 
3,086,000 





March 1, 1903. April 1, 1903. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 

auiiaiaiaiiadiaa 237,682,305 |...........] 
£43,845,350 | 301,048,872: £43,986,428 | 
13,064,500 | ,695,000 | 12,191,000 

7,548,000 | 79,689,000 | 8,489,000 

12,755,000 | 46,163,000; 12,896,000. 

19,970,000 | 14,452,000 20,093,000 

2,178,400 17,559,000; 2,273,300. 

6,611,900; 4,107,400) — 6,587,000 | 

1,611,667 | 8,197,383) 1,598,667 | 

baaenausel £335,644,647 | £107,579,817 |£338,593,970 | 
} ; 


£108,114,395 | £329,963,781 | £108.061,409 
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$15,000,000 less and the Bank of Germany $22,000,000 less than in 1902, while Russia 
has a gain of $13,000,000. 

FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Rates for sterling exchange early in the month were weak 
under the influence of the high rates for moneyin New York. The market was also 
dull. In the last half of the month it became more active and rates advanced rather 
sharply and at the close of the month were so near the gold-exporting point that a 


continuance of the rates might assure exports. 


were made, one to Paris and the other to Buenos Ayres. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Two shipments of $500,000 each 





WEEK ENDED. 




















t a f 4 | commercial, Sterling, 

60 days. | Sight. | oRgers | Long. 60 days. 
4.8370 @ 4.8380 | 4.8690 @ 4.8700 4. 8750 @ 4, 8760 4.8334 @ 4.8344 | 4.8234 @ 4.8334 
4.8355 @ 4.8375 | 4.8665 @ 4.8675 4.8715 @ 4.8725 | 4.8344 @ :. oh 4.8254 @ 4.8396 

.8375 @ 4.8385 | 4.8690 @ 4.8700 | 4.8740 @ 4.8750 | 4.8344 @ 4. 4.8274 @ 4.83% 
4.8425 @ 4.8435 | 4.8740 @ 4.8750 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 | 484 @ 4.8414 | 4.8334 @ 4.845¢ 
4.8465 @ 4.8475 4.8775 @ 4.8785 | 4.8825 @ 4.8835 | 4.8414 @ 4.843¢ | 4.8334 @ 4.8434 





FoREIGN ExCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 























Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. Mar. 1. 
Sterling Bankers—60 days ...... | 4.8344— 34 | 4.8334— 1% | 4.8414— 3% 
De éetceese | 4.8644— 56 | 4.8634— % | 4.87}e— 
Ba ™ Se axccees 4.874— 5/ 4.87144— 36/4 ros lg 
= Commercial long .. | 4,8234— % ‘ 8344— 5/4.8344—4 | 
** —_ Docu’ tary for paym’t. | 4.8214— 33¢ | 4.8234— 334 4 1+ 414 | 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.1554— 155g— 5.1554— 3h | 
Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.1834— 3 18%4—- |518%— ke 
” Bankers’ sight........... 5.164— 5.1644— 5,1554— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5.164— 5.167,— 5.16%4—-— % 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days........ 9443— 34| 9434— 9434—- 33 
_ Bankers’ sight.......... 9%— %4| 9 — Wel HA-— % 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.16%— % a 5.164,— 4 | 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 40%— 40lg— ¥ 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 26.82—85 (26. i 77 26.75—78 | 
Italian lire—sight................ 0. 1554— 5.1644—155 | 5.1554 - 7, 











Apr.1. | Mayl. 
(4.88%— %/|4.8454— % 
| 4.867%2— 4 | 4.8734— 7 
4.8744— 34 4.88144— % 
483 — 4,8414— 
4.8234— 334 | 4.8334— 434 
5.1554— 5.154— + 
5,1834— | 5.18h4— 
5.16144— 5.1554— 
5,.164,— 5.1554— 
9456— 34| 9454— Hf 
95 — ye; 9514— 
5.1744—16% | 5.1644— 

vea— %| 404— 
20.74— 26. $926 2) 


76 
5.164—15 | 5.1614—15 





SILVER.—There was a very rapid advance in the price of silver in London dur- 
ing April, which was coincident with the buying of silver by the United States 


Government for Phillipine coinage. 


closed at 245g on April 30, a net gain for the month of 17d. 
MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1900, 1901, 1902. 


The price advanced to 25 1-16 on April 28 and 





MONTH. 





January.. 
Maren | 
March.. 
April..... 
June..... 


1901, 


1902. | 1903. | 1901. 














20's 
28y% 


2754 





High| Low. 














26's | 2536 | 226 2133 ||July...... Fae. 
29 


| | 2By'_ | 25 i 
| hig | © | cece | oeee || NOVEMD'T 29 
| _— nen Decemb’r} 2938 | 














High| Low.| High| Low. | High| L Low. 

















FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. $f. - er Mexican 20 pesos.............+: 


Twenty francs te nintawneannnnes 





Bid. Asked. 


4.78 Mexican dollars 





15.60 ee 
15.65 a 


1902, 19038. 
High Low. High| Low. 
24%, | 24% | .... | oe 
4ve | 24 
i | ae 23% 

234% | 2354 
2344 | 213%4 
22% | 218 
Bid. Asked. 
$19.52 $19.60 
3.95 4.00 
Raieueendessoeson 41% 44 
.38 44 
38 .44 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 


value. Bar silver in London, 24 
sone bars, 53 @ 544éc. 
5 C. 





Fine silver (Government assay), 534% @ 545c. 





The official price was 


54d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
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GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The coinage at the United States Mints in April 
aggregated $2,141,220, consisting of $137,400 gold, $1,809,000 silver and $194,820 
minor coin. There were 928,000 standard silver dollars coined. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 




















| 1901. 1902. 1903. 
| Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
January .....ceccceccceeess | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 $7,660,000 $2,908,637 $7,635,178 | $1,707,000 
February............. ... |” 9.230.300 | 2,242,166 6,643,850! 2,489,000 7,488,510 1,521,000 
a einen hte | 6,182,152 | 3,120,580 1.558! 2.965.577 6.879.920 1,595,987 
——___eecaalntelt peti  18°958°000 | 2'633,000  3,480.315| 3,388,273 137.400 1,809,000 
May...... se allasaceadaealadnaaa 9,325,000 | 3,266,000 BERD «= LLBUOOD | ...cccoccc. | covccocece 
JUNE... .ccccccee ceccecceee| 5,948,030 | 2,836,185 BE | «AEB | cccccceccce | ccccsccece 
tial nie ieiaiciienieiend il 4,225,000} 1,312,000 2,120,000) 2,254,000 ........... 0 ceceeeeeee 
faints | 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 8,040,000} 2,236,000 ........... ) ceeeceeees 
September.............++- 4.100.178 | 3,899, 3,560,860 | 2,881,165 ....... ccc | ceecceecee 
eile | §,750,000/ 2.791.489! 1,890,000} 2,287,000 ........... 0 ceeeceeees 
November..............+- | 6,270,000 917,000 2,675,000| 2,399,000 | .........02 | cescceeeee 
December................ | 12'309/338 | 1,966,514 6,277,925 | 1,982,216 LID) IIIS 
a si, 735,187 | $80,838,461 $47,109,852 | $29,928,167 $22,141,008 $6,632,987 











NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase in National bank notes 
outstanding last month of $8,633,470. The circulation based upon Government 
bonds increased $9,214,541 while the circulation based upon deposits of lawful money 
was reduced $582,071. There was an increase of more than $17,000,000 in two per 
cent. bonds used as a basis of circulation and more than ninety-seven per cent. of all 
the bonds securing circulation are now of the two per cent. issue. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





| Jan. 31, 1908, | Feb. 28, 1903. Mar. 31, 1903. Apr. 30, 1903, 








Total a amount atin ccna emaiet $383, 973, 546 $382, 798. 845  $382,519,258 $391, 151, 728 








Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 340,587,939 38,660, 361 338,349,814 347.564 "355 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 43,385,607 | oie 138,484 44,169,444 43,587,373 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 8,843,850 8,856,350 8,047,850 3,994,950 
Five per cents. of gpa CeinO ESTAR 1,037,400 | 1,037,400 1,037,400 701,400 
Four per cents, Of 1895............eeeee. 2, oo 100 pyenyens 2,255,100 2,010,100 
Three per cents, Of 1898............0000. 9,020 5,593,020 | 5,067,020 3,078,920 
Two per cents. Of 1900........cceeseeees q05'9 m6 150 324. 482,800, 325,753,400 342. 910, 750 
SE si ctedaeebseoenrsenedancenaues $342, 93, 3520 $342,164,670 | $342,160,770 $352,696,120 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 
4 per cents. of 1907, $7,776,950; 5 per cents. of 1894, ~ 018,450; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,437,750 ; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $8,198,320 ; 2 per cents. of 1900, $104 304,600 : District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924. 
$1,671,000; State and city ponds, $17,998,900; a total of $153, 405,970. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Government revenues in 
April exceeded the disbursements by $1,562,286, making for the ten months of the 
current fiscal year a surplus of $35,419,646. In the previous year the surplus was 
more than $65,000,000 for the corresponding period. The total revenues in spite of 
the reduction in taxes are $2,000,000 larger than they were last year, but the expen-— 
ditures are $32,000,000 larger also, civil and miscellaneous expenditures having 
increased $12,000,000, war $6,000,000, navy nearly $11,000,000, Indians $2,500,000 
and pensions $1,000,000. 

UniTED States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

April, Since April, Since 
Source. 1903, July 1, 1902. Source. 1903. July 1, 1902. 
EE $22,488,130 $241,723,367 Cire a ol oan Aad 778 ey ry 
- ee 269,74: 
a cras,.. as ee tas .............. 6.472, Bas 67,193,329 
Miscellaneous....... 2,773,414 34,419,594 ee 584,148 10,954,687 
ee 10,337, 163 116,058,255 
Total............. $43,326,100  $466,419,501 Interest............. 3,287, 195 26,302,009 





cess of receipts... 1,562,286 30,419,646 TN savnecccsoes $41,763,814 $430,999,855 
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Unitep States Pustic Dest.—The public debt statement issued on May 1 
shows that nearly $54,000,000 of two per cent. bonds have been exchanged for other 
bonds. There were about $45,500,000 of the four’s of 1907 and $8,000,000 of the 
three’s of 1908 retired under the Secretary’s refunding plan. 
in the principal of the bonded debt, but nearly $500,000,000 out of a total of $914,- 
000,000 now bears a rate of only two percent. The net cash balance in the Treasury 
on May 1 was $373,326,187 and the net debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $938, - 
935,418. The changes for the month in these items were unimportant. 


UNITED STATES PUBL 


1c DEBT. 


There was no change 





Jan. 1, 1903. | Mar. 1,1903. Apr. 1, 1903. 


————— 


eet bearin iit. 








Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent......., $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 seunesoes 233,178,650 
Refunding pate Se hl 4 per cent...... ota 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cen slant ckententeiceiies | 385,05u 
 « i ere 118 489, 900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 97, 515, 660 
Total interest-bearing debt........... * $914,541,240 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,255,710 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 42,169,652 
Fractional CUPFENCY....ccccccccccccccces 6, 872,594 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $395,774,1 


Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,311,574, 059 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 


Es cc ncncccdeeadébaesescee 383,564,069 
Silver iit negnenereteenesens 468,957,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .........cccccccee 24,053,000 

Total certificates and notes............ $876,574,069 

Aggregate Dt nbtieeneqesadousseesesedonen — 2,188,148,128 

Cash in the Treasury : | 

EL EP 1,331,081,200 
Demand liabilities... .....2....cccccccccee 966,671,820 

ete iehe ed wehmedneendwden $364, 409,380 
i. incecncusaceesbndbiackcenee 150,000,000 
EY WE cncuncanceeseessceseens 214,409,380 





DR dsnccsspexocnsennpeoesecesoeses. o¢ch Se 
Total debt, lesscash in the Treasury.| 947,164,679 





$445, 940,750 
233,179,200 
30.860 
19,385,050 
118,489,900 
97, 515, 660 
"804, 541, 420 
1,230,51 





346,734,863 
43,136,981 
6, 872 093 


$396 744, 438 
Ry 312, 516, 368 


399,062,069 
463,431,000 
22,232,000 
$884,725,069 
2,197,241,437 
1,344,077,386 
969,533,896 
 $874,543,470 
150,000,900 
224,543,470 
$374,543,470 
937,972,898 














May 1, 1903. 

$445,940,750 | $499,622,550 
233,179,200 187,690,400 
810 0,730 
19,385,050 19,385,050 
118,489,900 118, 489, 900 
97. 515,660 89, 322. 760 
$914, 541, 37 370 $914,541,390 
see ‘100 1,240,050 
346,734,863 | 346,734,863 
43,147, 884 | | 42,883,611 
6,871, 690 | 6,871,690 
$396, 754,437 | $396,490, 165 
1 Bi2.525, aed | 1,312,261, "605 
492,008,069 | 410,257,869 
466,498,000 | 464,373,000 
21, 01,000 | 20, 795, 000 








$890, 007. 069 | $895, 425, 869 


2,202,532, 916 | 


2,207,687 ,474 


1,355,375, 925 | 1,357,763, 183 
"982, 453, 336 | 


$372, 921, 988 | $373, 326, 187 
150,000, 150,000, 


"984, 436,996 


222" 921,988 | 223, 326, 187 
- $372,921, 988 $373, 326, 187 
939,608,919 938,935, "418 








UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise from the United 
States in March were nearly $132,000,000, the largest ever reported in that month 


except in the year 1900, when they were $134,000,000. 


The imports were in excess 


of $96,000,000, the largest total recorded in any corresponding month. The March 
balances are: merchandise exports, $35,752,406; gold imports, $3,429,463 ; silver 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 























MERCH ANBGSS. | 

y b, i 

ee oe —_ —| Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 

_ Exports. c... mpor t8. 4] Balance. 
nse sini eet nanianiicn $112,620,496 | $61,562, 183 | Ex 51,058, | Im — S Ex ™ L, 518, 368 
ere 104,559,689 72,820 746 “a as 31,738.94 P- $ “a . 931,794 
Te 134,157,225 86, 52. 456 - > 634, 760 ; = "830 736 - 2303276 
Ere 124,473,643 | 75,886,834, °** 8,586, su9; * 2,030,186 ™ 2,443,820 
ee 106,749,401 84. 297. 082; °° Ey 522, 319 Exp., 1,796,683 “ 994,792 
ins cithawniveinedn 131,951,579 | 96, 199,173 ** 35, 752, 406|Imp., 3,429,463 * 183,978 
NINE MONTHS. | 

Dh tiewiseweniedons 925,905,356 | 455,253,362 | Exp., - 651,994 | Imp., 57,561,112 Exp., 17,431,563 
SRR eegeeen 947, 992, 955 | 500,022,579 447. 970, 376| °° 66 93,761 “ 20,036,561 
esr 1, 053, 630, 696 | 641, 776, 030. - &e "854, 666) * 7,769,846 * 16,774,288 
ne 1, 139, 668, 627 | 599.426 674; * 540, 241, 953, * 25.946, 381 “ 21,034,4 
Re 1. 080, 987, 514 | 678, 604" "539 . 402,292, 975; °° 1,208,163 ** 16,524,903 
SEE 1,114, O55, 067 | 776, 970, 274 | | ‘© 337,084,793; °° 200. 917,068 ** 19,009,533 
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exports, $2,183,978, making the net exports of merchandise and specie more than 
$34,500,000. For the nine months of the current fiscal year the exports were $1,114,- 
000,000, or within about $25,000,000 of the record total made in 1901. The imports 
were about $777,000,000, which is the largest recorded total, and the excess of exports 
over imports was $337,000,000. In the nine months we imported nearly $20,000,000 
gold and exported $19,000,000 silver. 

MoNnNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was $22,600,000 added 
to the amount of money in circulation in April. As the increase in gold coin and 
certificates was nearly $20,000,000 and in National bank notes $8,500,000, it follows 
that there were decreases in other forms of money. There was a decrease of about 
$2,000,000 in silver certificates and a similar amount in National bank notes. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
































| Jan. 1, 1903. | Mar. 1, 1903. | Apr. 1, 1903. May 1, 1903. 
Ec ncnesonseusansctiesanmeonennns | $629,680,632 | $625,262,655 | $622,002,398 | $623,132,460 
mEnntnEnereerseseeennvesiaseeteesenves] a 7 B10 334 are 74,476,840 73,086,478 
SeMAry SEVEP...00cccccscocccccescosess | 94,350,669 | 91,990,343} 92,285,445 2,309,566 
Gold a. pedbsedeoeeenseeousecosues 346,418,819 373,132,044 362,924,999 381" ‘631, "459 
Silver certificates........cscscccsecevecees | 463,570,682) 457,154,583 461,587,553 459,243,646 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... | 28,920,426 22,125,099 21,420,172 20, 670, 740 
United States Motes... .ccccccccccccccccces | 843,770,858 342,392,793 344, 274, 682 342,073.24 
National bank MOtes...........sseeeeeeees | 368, 678, 531 | 366,787,559 372, 785,854 | 381,306. 22 
aia ian seca $2,348, 700,901 | $2,353,996,330 | $2,351,757,943 |$2,374,353,720 
Population of United States............. | [9,799,000 80,028,000 ,142, 200, 
Circulation per capita............ce-eeeee | $29.43 $29. 41 $29.34 $29.58 








MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—While the total stock of money in 
the United States Treasury increased more than $7,000,000 last month, an increase 
of about $16,000,000 in certificates outstanding caused a reduction of more than 
$8,000,000 in the net money in the Treasury. The net gold was reduced $276,815,804 


to $262,539,660. 
MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





| Jan. 1, 1903. | Mar. 1, 1903. ‘Apr. 1, 1903. May 1, 1903. 





Gold coin and Dullion........ccccccccecess | $617,196, 083. $632,783,826 | $639,74 0,803.  $644,171,119 











I TE. cccceveesecesvese amauiee 470,783,167 | — 476,792,247 | | 478,492,986 | ~ 479,911,348 
ATTA A 23,057,667 | 20, ‘072,163 | 20, 146,49) | | 19,165,230 
tT i ccogeseseeseueeseese cose | 6,419,206 | 8.624.739 yyy 8,83] ,987 
United States MOCES,.....cccccccccscccccece | a 910,158 | 4,288,223 406,334 | 4,607,767 
National bank motes.......ccccccscsccccces | 6,251, 253 16,011,286 : 133, 404 9,845,606 
ee $1, 136,617,534 %, 159,472,484 $1,159,020,691 a. 166,533,057 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
Ss cccccccccccscvceccvccoeceses! 833,909, 877 | 852,411, 726 845,932, 724 | 861,545,845 
Net cash in Treasury. .......ccccccccccccs| $302, 707, 657 $307,060, 758 | $313, 087, 967 | $304,987,212 





SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. aimee. over $14,000,000 was 
added to the total stock of money in the country last month, about $5,500,000 of 
the increase being gold and $8,500,000 National bank notes. Since January 1 the 
supply of money has increased nearly $28,000,000. 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 1, 1903,' Mar. 1, 1903. | Apr. 1, 1908, | May 1, 1903. 














Gold coin and bullion ..............eeeeee '$1,246,876,715 $1,258,046,481 $1,261,743, 201 $1, 267 303,579 
ninth canianecenneendneineade  §49,098,501 | "551, 943. 1 | ‘552, 960,826 | | "553, 807,825 
PT /nnntennnaddésnebesesionenels «28,057,667 | 20,972,163 | 20,146 | 19, 165 
EELS LTT 100,769,875 100,615,082 | 100. 736° 18 | 101, ‘141, "553 
United States motes..........cccsccccccces 346, 681, 016 346,681,016 | 346, 681, ‘016 6 | 346, 681, 016 
National bank motes. ........cccccccccceecs 384.929. 784 | 382,798,845 | 382, 519.258 391,151,728 
cthtededdeeensereetseetendoosnenel $2,651,408,558 OR A08,05t 088 foneee 008,900 $2,679,340,932 











Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 











ACTIVE 


STOCKS, 


QUOTATIONS. 





COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of April, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 


















































YEAR 1902.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1993. APRIL, 1903. 
High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. |High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 955g 7444| 89%-—Jan. 10| 7744—Apr. 138| 835, 744 81 
’ prefer ee 106% 9546 | 10344—Jan. 10 | 95144—Apr. 14! 98 9544 9% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 955¢| 104 —Jan. 9| 854—Apr. 13| 944% 8514 92% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 99 92 9634—Feb. 11| 91 —Apr. 14; 94 91 934% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 7234 5434| 714%—Feb. 17| 6344—Mar. 11} 694 644% 655, 
Canadian Pacific.............. 14544 112% | 13834—Feb. 10 126 —Mar. 9/1338 126% 141% 
Canada Southern.............. (ws | 78%4—Jan. 5); 70 —Mar. 27) 74 70 71% 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 | 1909 —Jan. 19| 170 —Apr. 14| 171 170 171 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 57% 4554) 5354—Feb. 10| 41 —Apr. 14} 45% 41 44% 
Calcago & Alton reer eee) 4536 2044) 3734—Jan. 5 —Apr. 13) 32% 28 31% 
. TT 79 ~—sC«68 734g—Jan. 7| 6734—Apr. 13| 70% 6734 695% 
Chicago, Great Western...... 35 22 2954—Jan. 9)| 1934—Apr. 13| 2444 1934 22% 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 19834 16044 | 18344—Jan. 7/158 —Apr. 13| 164% 158 160% 
PN iheonesewenes 4 186 9444—Jan. 9/|18244—Apr. 3) 184 182% 183144 
Chicago Northwestern... 271 204% | 224%4—Jan. 14/174 —Apr. 13| 184 174 180 
WPOTSTTOS ..ccccccces | BTAY, 250 —Jan. 7/235 —Feb. 18/....  .... pie 
Chic.. St. wher — & Om...| 170% 140 162 —Jan. 19|140 —Apr. 9) 141 140 140 
pre i ieceneunds 10 194%/|194 —Jan. 5/194 —Jan. 5].... .... ‘nae 
Chicago rminal Transfer...) 24% 15 19%—Jan. 9| 14 —Apr. 13; 174 14 17 
’ preferred ......cccece| 44 2 36 —Jan. 8) 27%—Apr. 13| 3056 27% 30% 
Clev., cu. Chic. & St. Louis. | bg 93 9934-—Jan. 6)| 8814—Apr. 14| 92 88144 92 
Col. Fuel & Iron C 110% 7334) 82l44—Jan. 6 —Apr. 3) 664% 54 65 
Colorado Southern............ | 3534 144%| 313¢—Jan. 7 —Apr. 14| 2634 224% 23% 
’ lst preferred........| 79% 59144) 72 —Jan. 9| 62 —Apr. 14| 67 62 6514 
2d preferred......... | 58% 28 48 —Jan. 8| 35 —Apr. 14| 40% 35 37 
Consolidated. er | 23034 205 | 222 —Jan. 7/201 —Mar. 16| 21334 202% 210% 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.. | 184% 15376 18344—Feb. 2/161 —Apr. 14/ i68 161 167 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. | 297 23 27644—Jan. 8 | 240 —Apr. 13); 253 240 25014 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5134 a 43 —Feb. 9 832A Dr 14| 3734 33% 36% 
" Ann An apie 9634 904—Feb. 9)| 834—Apr. 13| 87 8344 «86 
ia dialed ial a ies aed einine 4454 2854 4254—Jan. 9/| 314%—Apr. 13; 355g 31% $=~%34% 
S Betctcssceceescecess 7534 60146, 74 —Fe 5| 624—Apr. 13; 68% 62% 67 
© BE PECL... .ccccccsccccccsecs 4 41% 64%—Feb. 5| 474%—Apr. 13; 564 47% 54% 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 7436 50 72%—Jan. 8)| 62 —Apr. 14 lg 62 67 
Express AGa@mMsS.......ccceseees | 240 235 —Feb. 11/| 214 —Mar. 10} 225% 220 225 
. American............| 265 210 | 235 —Feb. 5/200 —Apr. 13/215 ;} 205 
P United States........ 160 15044—Feb. 4/125 —Apr. 13| 130 125 125 
, Wells, Fargo......... 251 185 | 249%—Feb. 6/200 —Apr. 13) 2 200 200 
Great Northern, preferred... .| 203 181% | 209 —Jan. 22/190 —Apr. 13; 190 1 190 
Hocking Valley............... 106 66 | 1064%—Feb. 20) 944%—Apr. 13/ 101% 94% 98 
. Preferred ......ccccee| 9834 81 99144—Mar. 2); 92 —Apr. 13) 9614 92 93% 
Bilimois COmerel...ccccccccccece | 178% 137 | 151 —Jan. 10/| 13034—Apr. 14| 1383¢ 13034 135% 
Be Cis cecccceccccccncess | 61384 37%| 48 —Jan. 12; 338 —Apr. 13| 36% 33 3514 
DORNETOS oc cccccesece! 903g 65 | 773%—Jan. 12; 56 —Apr. 14} 63% 56 52 
Kansas City Southern......... 3900S ss«di9) 3644—Jan. 12) ?7 —Apr. 13) 31 2 30 
ll 6334 44 614—Jan. 22| 48 —Apr. 14} 53% 48 5246 
Kans. City Ft. s.  & Mem. pref..; 88 75 | 8234—Feb. 26| 76 —Apr. 15| 79 76 78% 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 | 5 —Ja 8| 38 —Apr. 13} 4146 38 41 
" preferred .......see0. 38 120 (118 —Feb. 6|105 —Apr. 7/113 105 105 
nied Maa demas 91% 72%) 8 —Jan. 7) 70 —— 31) 72 7 72 
bescecue 15914 10244 130%-—Jan. 8/113 —Apr. 13) 119 13 117% 
ceneneoneen 158 128 | 1554—Jan. 14 13544—Apr. 14| 142% 135% 1414 
rn 174 135 |142%-Jan. 6 —Apr. 17/1 127 131% 
le a iaata diet 3144 2056 —Mar. 23 amit a 14} 284 24% 273% 
seenes 115 105 =| 110 —Jan. 9) 90 —Apr 100 90 90 
© «= preferred .....cccccce 12734 118% | 118 —Feb. 27/108 —Apr. 16) 112 108 110% 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... tts, 226) 20%—Jan. 5) BA6—Apr. 13| 26 276 2K 
S _Cbesscce cess 69%, 5 6344—Fe 10 | 51 —Apr. 13; 5634 41 hig 
ee 125% 28% 1157%—Feb. 10 | 10234—Apr. 14; 1114 10234 109% 
N. ¥. Cent. & Hudson River..| 168% 147 156 —Jan. 10 | 128%—Apr 13 | 188% 128% = 130 
N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis....| 57 40 45 —Jan. 7| 30 —Apr. 138; 35% 30 35 
» 2d preferred......... | 80 | 8% —Jan. 19| 74 —Apr. 14) 77% 74 77% 
N. Y., Ontario & Western... 375g «2514 | 3514—Feb. 5' 27%—Apr. 13' 303g 27% #$£=2% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 










YEAR 1902. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903. 


APRIL, 





te BEE, .ccccacccsceesseces 
Pennsylvania a R. 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 


eeeeeeeveeeee 





Pullman Palace Car Co....... 


ROEAGING.......0ccccrsecccccsers | 


, ist prefered 

2d preferred.......... 

Rock Island 
" SEGNNOE. ccccccccces 


eeeeeveee eevee eeeee ee 


St. Louis & San Francisco.. 
w 


1 
| 


Ist preferred........ | 


” 2d 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
" preferred 


Southern Pacific Co........... | 


Southern Railway............ 
. preferred............ 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 
Texas & Pacific.........ccesees 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
, preferred 


referred. ...cccce 


| 
i 
| 


POET | 


» preferred 


Wabash R. 
. referred 
Western Union 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
” second preferred. . 
Wisconsin Central 
” preferred 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
—_— — & F Saeiee.. 

© PIECE ceccce scevccccsecece 
aenertens ie. a 
American Ice 
American Locomotive........ 


MUGROETOS. oc ccccevecs 

Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 
” preterred 

American Sugar Ref. Co.. 

Anaconda Copper Mining.. 


Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 
Corn Products.....ccccccccccs 

. i iccccevesones 
Distillers securities........... 
General Electric Co........... 


International Paper Co...... 
” referred 


eeeeeevreeeeene 


National Lead Co.. uienkh 
Pressed — —— ar Co.. lik emedeonk 
ey 

" pre erred ‘iineentaes 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 
” preferred 


U.S. Leather Co 
» incised saninn 
U.S. Realty & Con............ 
ote BE Dic cccccccccccce 
. preferred 


li a nactinls k 





















































| 

High. how. Highest. Lowest. 
7844 «255 7644—Feb. 10! 6634,—Apr. 
98 90 «| Bie—Feb. 2. 8 Ape. 
134 = 88 | 1244¢—Jan. 7 98 —Apr. 

i 
4934 37 | 423,-Jan. 7 3146—Apr. 
170 «147 | 15754—Jan. 10 18244—Apr. 
109% 9814 —Feb. 10 99'44—Apr. 
250 215 23 4—Jan. 14 215 —Apr. 
7844 5244| 69144—Jan. 2 514—Apr. 
9014 79% | 89%—Feb. 5 81%-—-Apr. 
5Ube S214| Sadan, 9) s0%KAbs 
ow, 3246, 5354—Jan. 9 4044—Apr 
85% 71 | —Jan. 9, 74 —Apr 
8544 5334 9044—Feb. 24' 6334-—Apr 
90 77 =| 88 —Feb. 20; 78 —Api 
8036 65% | 78 —Feb 24 | 6444—Apr 
39 24% | 30 —Jan a 21% —Apr 
| 80) 554) 66 —Jan. 7; 48 —Apr 
8144 56 | 68144—Mar. 19| 533,—Apr 
413g 28 36%—Jan. 9) 28144—Apr 
9836 8934 9% —Keb. 9, 90 —Apr 
7454 4916) 6834—Mar. 21/| 5934—Jan. 
| 5454 37 | 4354—Feb. 10; 30 —Apr. 
| 8344 1844, 31%—Jan. 9) 2344—Apr. 
4934 35 48 —Jan. 8) 404—Mar. 
1134 93144 10454—Jan. 9 | 86'4—Apr. 
95 865g 9514—Feb. 11| 87%—Apr. 
3834 2134 3234—Feb. 27/| 2434—Apr. 
446 37 5544—Feb. 24) 4234—Apr. 
9% 8434, 938 —Jan. 14! 84 —Apr. 
30144 17 | 27%%—Feb. 9| 21 —Apr. 
28 3844—Feb. 10) 3034—Apr. 
31 194g} 2944—Feb. 9) 2234—Apr. 
5734 39146 554o—Feb. 6) 46 —Apr. 
79 53 | 7556-Mar. 12; 60 —Apr. 
375g 2814, 4134—Jan. 19/| 3574—Jan. 
9334 85144; 93 —Jan. 6) 891446—Apr. 
5734 30%) 4644—Feb. 20) 3934—Apr. 
31% 9%) 11%—Jan. 31 | oo04— Mar. 
36% 231%, 3154—Feb. i7| 2544—Apr. 
0044 89 | 9534—Feb. 17 | 92144—Apr. 
4954 3674) 52%—Feb. 17| 42%4—Jan. 
10044 874% | 99%—Feb. 16) 913;—Apr. 
13544 113 | 13843g—Jan. 8/119 —Apr. 
146 80 | 125% ‘feb. 25! 95 —Jan. 
126% 114 /|119 —Jan. 2/ 11134—Apr. 
3834 27 | 35 —Mar. 23 | 3014 — Jan. 
90 79% | 8544—Jan. 19) 80 —Apr. 

| 
33 27 =| ~«3434—Jan. 6 | 28 —Apr. 
334 170 | 204 —Feb. 16/179 - Apr. 
56 1646 19%—Jan. 5 | 15 —Apr 
77% 70 7444—Feb. 6) 7044—Apr 
199 49 73 —J 19; 40 —Apr 
5314 40 4754—Feb. 17| 4134—Apr 
32-1536 | 29%—Feb. 5| 23 —Apr 
6344 39 6534—Jan. 26| 60 —Mar 
9644 8234, 95 —Feb. 20/| 9146—Apr. 
2434 155g | 2254—Feb. 18, 17%—Apr. 
833g 68 | 80%.—Feb. 18| 75%4—Apr. 
1744, 30 —Feb. 16) 2134—Jan. 
74 «663 )— | «8444—Feb. 17) 7234—Jan. 

| 
154 10% | 1544—Feb. 11| 12 —Mar. 
9114 -79% | 96 —Feb. 11| 8814—Jan. 
32 ) | —Jan. 2)| 18%—Apr. 
19 14 | 19%—Feb. 10} 14 —Apr. 
64 94 58 —Feb. 10! 48 —Apr. 
4634 2934| 39%—Feb. 5| 33%—Apr. 
134 = | $934—Jan. 7| &3 —Apr. 
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13 | | 


1905. 


High. Low. Closing. 


724% 
90 
10134 


12734 
11534 


116 
3414 
82 


119 


1 
1 


1 


6634 
89 
93 


00% 
11% 
31 
80 


28 


33% 
&3 


7054 


8Y 
9816 


13574 















RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES aND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 





id. Price. Date. 


APRIL SALES, 





High. Low.! 


Total. 











Ann Arbor Ist @ 4°S.....cccccccees 1995 


Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
. Atch Top& Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 





1” POs ccccencccccesess 
+ adjustment, g. 4’s..... 1995 
. Ps cccccccccccevess 
” stam ped eooeecocesseces 1995 
” ara debenture 4’s— 
. Pinta ccesscdeesees 1903 
” Se dccowecessncsees 
” | ee 191)4 
- registered. ........++++s05 
” |. Se 1905 
" registered..........++0s005 
” St Min stencceoeaned 1906 
” registered bietsiateanemeniia 
” SRE EE ERY? 1907 
4 ” registered SL incmendee kine 
" iid annakea mundial 1908 
” i 6éenteeeedwdene 
" PE: 1909 
” nn cetasendeenin 
” SRR 1910 
" registered.......... «+++. 
" EE i nitiicen ahaa 1911 
" registered...........+++-+- 
9 EE 1912 
” registered. ......260 .s0e. 
”  inntttesknesonons 1913 
” registered ........cesese0e- 
» series ee SS ne 1914 
” 0 ee 
q ” Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 





Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. ds. .1946 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.Istg.4’s.1952 | | 


” i cctnnndtenwsuadins 

Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. .1925 t 
" Ss teeecessécvces 

" ea ia4s 

” . 4s. registered........... 


” eon year c. deb. g. bag 
Pitt oun. - M. div. Ist g. 34s. 1 


; I  aidatein a aie aaa 
Pitt ~ E. ‘© West Va. ~aee 
x 
» Southw’n div. Ist g.3i4s.1925 
eo iti‘(“‘“‘éR PRR RE ne 


Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 444’s, 1930 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4°s.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1948 
Rochester & Pittsburg. Ist 6's. 1921 

” GUNG, BIBS Ue ccccccececes 1922 

Buff. & Susq. . we refundg g. 4’s..1951 

” Scenes: ve0edsseudes 


sr | 
@®° 
aa) 
S 
= 
pS 
S 
09 
aP 
—_ 





Burlington, Cedar R. &.N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
f » — et & col. tst 5’s...19384 


{ Cea. Rap Ie Falls & Nor, ist b's 92 
| Minneap’ s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 
11 


)} A&O 100% Apr. 30,03 
} A& O 10298 Feb. 11,’03 
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26,112,006 M &N 91% Apr. 30, 03 
~ & A 97 Aug. 5,02 


J& D 14K Oct. 8,’02 
S| 9% Apr. 2. 03 
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9444 Apr. 30,'038 


103 Apr. 18. M - 
90% Apr. 20,°0 


7 Apr. 30,03 
8914 Abr. 30. 203 
9044 July 16,°01 
114% June27,’02 
112 Nov.14, 199 


1164 Apr. 29,708 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; siemens and lowest prices and total sales 
for the mont 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are aia to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due 





Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
" |. 2, aaa 1913 
" registered 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
f registered $1,000 & $5,000 

” Ss Me tccdenesaseanen 

” con. g. 5’s, reg. $1, aah (1 

, Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,..... 1945 

, 2d pref. inc. g. Pe. pooeses 1948 
4 " 3d pref. inc. g. 5’8....... 1945 

r Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 

. Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 


g. 5’ 19 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g@ 58.1947 
Mobile div. ist g. Ss. . 1946 


Central of a 4 Jersey, gen. g. 
"s 














ei det neenabien 987 
' — 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. ae , 1921 
4 Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g s.-1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. e 
* con,.extended gtd. 414s, 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 1936 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A...... 1908 
, Mortgage gold 6’s...... 1911 
” eS ae 1 
, Sy 
* Gen. m. g. 444’s.......... 1992 
5S © Rec cv ccccccccccccces 
* Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 940 
, (R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 
© BG Bi ccccccccccs 1989 
Warm & ‘Val. ist g@.5’s, 1941 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 
Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g, 6’s.1903 
" refunding g. 3’s...... 1949 
" " registered..... 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 34%4’s.1950 
P Pe cccccsesécoccs 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. rt 1903 
[f « Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 
* Denver div. 4’s........0. 
, Illinois i Pt ecssecs 1949 
) ET ete 
. (lowa ity) sink f’d 5’s, tn 
4 9 BBrecccccccccccccccccccces 
* Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
" aa hal indian 
. Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
. 4’s joint bonds.......... 192 
r , ee bewhinnes 
. 5’s, debentures.......... 913 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6's eenseed 1911 
Cplaage & E. lll. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s. 1907 
” small bonds............... 
. lst con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 
. gen. con. Ist 5’s....... 1937 
a owe i tiebanedeeenane 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 


Chicago, paciomapelie. & aaulevGe._ 
. —— us & 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 











Amount. 





14,000,000 


‘ 6,000,000 


2,500,000 
4,880,000 
































LAST SALE. | 


APRIL SALES. 
































Int’st | 
Paid. price, Date. a. Low.| | Total. 
3 & 3 104% Apr.30,°03 | 10414 103% | 179,000 
as 10646 Apr. 28,03 | 106 94 1054 13,000 
tas 10414 Mar. 30,°03 | sane) deesenee 
'J&D 93 Feb. 17,°03 | oT, Senne 
M & N, 10834 Apr. 18,703 | 10834 107%4| 14,000 
'F & A| 122% Jan. ned ee, Sen 
Pe os206 60080009508 case | eeneoamee 
M & N 108% Apr.29, *03 | 108% 105 176,000 
M & N/ 10546 Sept.18.°0 eden Pekar 
oct 1| 7% Apr.30,03| 77 %5 110,000 
oct 1| 36% Apr.30,03| 37 34 167,000 
oor 1} 24 Apr.25,°03; 25 24 | 43,000 
J&D 92 Aug.21,°02 | ae | sonmunee 
rads 108%4 Sept. 3,702 | | itetiebail 
Jas June29,’99 | poe | secneees 
Jad 11346 Apr. 30,°02 l sewataen 
3 & 3/1382 Apr.30,°03/ 132 129%4| 36,000 
@ 3/129 Apr. 24,°03/129 1284) 43,000 
J & 3| 118% Apr. 30,703 | aint 11314 4,000 
| gp apaeanpenipreeee ¥ ieee Pees te 
@m | 103 Apr.17,03;108 103 1,000 
Q Mm | 101% Apr. 30,°03 101% 101 13,000 
BM & Bl cccccccccecccece aie wade T aeasenbe 
J & 3| 10834 Dec. 18,°99| .... eee | cecceees 
A&o|lll Mar. 30,03 | ee 
A&O 112 Apr.29,’03 | 112° 11136 | 4,000 
M & N| 117% Apr. 24,703 | 11736 11646 | — 20,000 
M&N/116 July 16,01 | | cccccces 
M & s| 104% Apr.: 208 | 10494 10234 | 230,000 
M&s/ 103 <Apr.18,’01 nee | eteacede 
ae Me Me. cose b owensece 
J & 3/103 Apr. 23,°03/103 102 13,000 
J&J3| 97 Apr.21,03) 9 98 22,000 
M & S| 106% Oct. 29,702 | sees whee | exeeusas 
MPEG cacscspceciccece | eee One Et aambenes 
M & N| 10134 Mar.13,°03| .... .... | ss... 
A&O| 8116 Apr. 29,03) 824% 80 127,000 
ae Ge sccceescoenteeses ein. sxe 2 eeennees 
J &3| 76% Apr.30,°03) 77 74 | 379,000 
J & 3| 8334 Apr. 16,02) 1... 2.00 | ceccccce 
J & J| 102% Apr. 29,°03 | 102% 102 43,000 
F&A 10434 Apr. 11,19" oiae ieee | esommnae 
F& A\100 Apr. 29,°03 | 10034 100 2,000 
J& 3| 9544 Apr.29.03| 9544 945¢|  24°000 
inte tae igh iin ige ey (RO ee 
A & O} 11434 Aug. 6,’02 — = Peer 
A & O| 10154 Apr. 30,°03 | 102 10134/ 24,000 
M & N| 108144 Apr. 29,°03 | 10844 107%4 11,000 
M & N| 11284 Apr.17,°01| 2... 0.20. | cccecees 
++ ng Ae. *03| $384 908% | 1,208,000 
S&d 4 Apr. 30,’ 394 4 | 1,202, 
Q JAN Apr. 21,°03| 91% 90 41,000 
M & N 1734 Apr. 24,03 | 10714 10654 9,000 
M & S| 1148 Apr. 29.03 | 11434 113 24.000 
J & D| 110% ape. 29,°03 | 11034 11034; 17,000 
J & dD) 112 tT «een acéee. 4 senddeoe 
A&O 13616 Feb. 37°03 CARE POTOG, PATI 
M&N/119 Apr.30,03/119 1184%)| 338,000 
M&N tee aoe 13. M 119% 119% t 
Jad . 5.08 sete sen | eéeddeee 
12814 Apr.21,°03}129 128% 9,000 
110% Apr. 25,°08 | 110% 1108 1,000 
110% Apr. 13,°03 | 110%, 110 5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


































































































| _ 
NAME. Principat iat Int'st Last SALn. | APRIL pemeees 
: paid. | Price. Date. >. | High. Le Low. | Total. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. fp | | 
‘Chicago Mil. & St. Paulcon. 7's,1905| 2,136,000 |J & J3| 194% Oct. 21,02). | 
+ terminal g.5’s......... 1914| 4°748'000 3 & J| 111 Apr. 29,703 | 14" ait” | °°" 5,000 
” Oe, ¢. SS Sree A... ..1989 |) 23,676,000 |\J & J}; 109 A 29°03 | 11 | ry 
¢ registered. eves | @ JTL Dec. 8°02, agen | _— 
+ ene. Seg eri HL HHBH |Z Sopoog [2&3] 1G Fam ate | TI 
+ Cho. & Falke Sup. Sa idei | 1 penann 3 & 3) 11s Ape. aias | ee ties | a8 
; Chics & Pac’ div, 6s, 1910| 3,000,000 3 & 3| 11344 a | 
} 2 BiGho se we Cate| aten ls & 3 | nat aecines| ee oe | toe 
s Far. & So. g. 6's assu.. 1924 1,250,000 | J & J 13714 July 18. "198 eee eevee | Cevceces 
ad es div. 7 "8, 1910 | 5,680,000 |5 & 3 110%4 Mar. 23 03 — ecce | eecccces 
" SE D'S... ccccccccccccces 000 J & J ’ nee <SORe § SeeanONS 
» Ist7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908; — 1,182,000 |J & J 183 Poe 3808 ee Se 2 ere 
» Ist5’s,La.C. & Dav...1919 2,500,000 J & 3/114 Apr 703/114. «114 | teeesens 
+ Mineral Point div.5's, 1910 2840.00 3 & 3/100 Get. 32) on... | — 
Se ee cern div. 1900 | TopoOND (3 & 3| Le Abr: a isha 113 | 42,000 
* Wis, & Min. diy.g. bys. 1921; 4,755,000 |J & J ete Feb. 25.03| .. _ 
° gl & wt Ist M. L. 6 ~~" 2,155,000 ‘J &D/117 Mar. 19.02 eens esee 1 eeeeseoe 
e GOR. OG, « cccvces ees 5.092.000 |J & D| SEL edsts ques | secccses 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 12°839,000 QF | 13243 — 30,03 13256 131% 12°000 
| * 1886-1928 || 18,692,000 |F 425) 101. Mar.16,°03| .... 0... |e... see 
—_—"~~ a. Blais svesscenses i987 f TE,GKO00 | we 415 | 10636 Oct. 9,92) 00. eee | ceeceee 
+ Romlatored oo... esas | $ 2058800 ["QR 1108) NOvAIW | eee. cone | oeenrens 
” sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 — A& o| 1 5 J Vv. o»” 0 | eee ecoe | eecccces 
e registered............+.+- 5,753,000 |, & o| i eS 18, + cenee. Sere e Sean ° 
+ sinking fund Se'..1670-188 || ¢.sy7,o99 |A # 0/108, Apr. 103/100 106 | 5000 
: a. — OTT OTTTT TTY 199 | 5 900,000 | &N! 105 Mar. 27.03! .... a 
: rn ong“ bocccecevcee are j WU | M & N| 105% Dec. 23-02) .... ..00 | cece... 
. a room | 8] 1088 Ane 209 | 1s” |" 
1 3 Siang Fd doben. Pa.iSiS) | s.son,oo |B S| 106 Ape. 1G) Lisle 1156) 8,000 
Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 | F & A 127 Prod . re SNe S008 | Seenenen 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 |M & S! 106 No — oe 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........1910| 1,500,000 |M& 8/108 Oct. 9702) (22. i112 | SI 
Ottumwa C. F. & 8t. P. lst 5's..1900 | 1,600,000 M&8/107 Oct. 28°01 reeeeees 
f eters i's. 592,000 | BS .. wees woes ecccccece 
| Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 5,090,000 M &N 13134 aoe 24°73 13132 1303 soo 
weno imme arda. sao) 148000 |r & A| 1adig Ape 108 | 119% 11954 | 3000 
; Ashland diy. ist g6's 1925, 1,000,000 | mw & s Lazig Feb. 13,°08 | 11974 119%) —_ 3,000 
” ww eens] 1.281.000 |3J & J} 3 ew one eee ecco | eeeccese 
e con, deb. 5’s........... 1907 436,000 | F & A ee Teb. My = oeecens ° 
L @ FE racesncevccces 1911 500,000 | M & N 1144 Sept.17,°02| i... 2b] ceil! 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup. 1917 | as 
f ' segneteved ainiginieiicsa ve AT | 12,500,000 5&9 12544 aoe 13 = eens ence | eeseces 
; ° Mb sevaseaveouis | J & J| 106 Apr. 30.°03/ 106° 105. coeness 
9 IE deccececncecoces | ¢ 40,551,000 P —* " 109,000 
» coll. trust serial 4’s....... | PSE SE TET oene cece | socesens 
" series A hehiedtveneenesen 1903 1,473,000 M&N| ....ccccccccecee | 
i Wiemnatendontinbeneal | 1,473,000 M&N| 99° Dec. 6202) 1.2 lil | coli. 
: Seer nennenonnenenanenyl seas | 1,478,000 ~$¢- 10034 July 2,°02| .... wits excisconean 
>): Wleaehoaeamsietinauamanal 1907| 1,473,000 M&N| ............00.. | cee cece | ceeeeeee 
> ‘Tieeterencemmacnontd 1908; 1,473,000 |M&N| ..........c20002 | eee eee | leeeeeee 
t Geveeeeeesees cesenees BRL eo eemnbenmnessene Bbeseinesed Beseenes 
B Morcecasrencocennasll e| tae ines| oe one 
;- '& Temmeeeeennnte 1912| 1,473,000 |M&N| .........0c0000. ee ee 
© Biisaessbrvndeanneneveds BE NTU occicenaccesese | soca cece | saceees 
‘ UL. AT TT: 1914| 1,473,000 M&N| .........000000- Besar papmevee 
SOONCISEIEIIIIIIII EG | (aratooo |arax] gogg Sumesevee | I ID | III 
t Qurricceeenenseneesees 1917 1,473,000 TE actuneauwescwnn vc sud idee 
© £Beeccecececcoscccecsecoce 3 ‘M&N . wee eee eoeeveres 
Chic. Ro _ , lato ont [eeeseseeoeescss | sass sees.) S9eesees 
pad Is. ban Pac. bees - 4’s. .2002 t 69,155,000 ~ z ~ 9814 on vo 8634 8414 “701, v00 
Des Hone Ft. Dodge ist'4’s.1905 | 1,200,000 3 & 3| 983g Feb. 26,” reenlaeny Vounmmive 
St 24'S. ease eenseeeen 1005) 1200000 J & J] 9B Jan. 28,908) cose cose | veeeeees 
Keokuk & Des M. ist a7 6 i 2,750,000 A & 0| 100 Apr. 28 paoe spges 5 eens 
- 9 , A & Oo 100 A ie 28, 03 1 
(  » ~~ small bond.. “93 fen. A eOHOT Ost. POL! nee cece | cscccene 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; are and lowest prices and total sales 
f 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are —_ to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 





| Price. Date. 


APRIL SALES. 





| High. Low. 


Total. 








Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s, 1930 
” con. 6’s reduced to 316’s. 1930 

} Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
'! North Wisconsin 1st mort. ee 1930 

| St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. ‘& Wn. Ind. en’l g. 6’s...... 1932 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 
Choc,,Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s .1919 

” SOR. BPO. cccese cocccseves 1952 


Cin.., Ham. & Day. gam s’k. f’d7’s. . 7 
Cin. Day. & ir’ n ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 

Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louisdiv. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 
” remistered.......cesccccees 
a & ol. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 
hite W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin, ,ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g. '4’s.1936 


- registered peetedeeeneseneee 

4. %. COM. G'S. . 2.2000 seeereess 1920 
Cin. SauskyeCclev. con. Ist g.5’s1928 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s...... 1914 
» sink. fund Or 1914 

” gen. consol 6’s........ 1934 

" registered ........ccccecces 


Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd . 
hio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s....1938 
eoria & Eastern Ist con. 4°s. ..1940 

* SEND Gas cocccecccenc 1990 





. 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev.. & pon moe Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
Col. Midld Ry. Ist g.48....... 1947 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s, 193 


Delaware, Lack. & W. age dew mr 


‘Morris & Essex Ist m7’s. 191 
. le Gi Me W Bcc coceceses 1915 
. Sins ntnetensess anes 
” = refund.gtd.g.344’s.2000 

JN. Y., Lack. & West’n. ist 6’s...1921 


n comet. eres 1 
, terml. imp. 4’s... "71923 
alee Bing. & N.Y. ist 7’s..1906 
arren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g. 314s.2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
t , 4 Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. et 








tiannieneienhadeiil 17 

Albany & , Ist c. g. 7’s.....1906 
. registered (eedeeesenennnl 

” - c—eisiaunesessnede 1906 

, EE 
Rens. & Saratoga [st c. 7’s......1921 
: ” Be © EO ecccccccccsseted 1921 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 
r OE 1936 

° impt. m. g. 5’s. 928 
Denv. & Southern | Ry g. S. ‘fg . 5’s.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. Bs .1917 
Doren & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 
i pctevdineneinsbaalael 995 

Detroit at wel lat gw. #6. ....0. 1951 
Ohio South. ay. Istg. —_ 1941 

Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 
” re — ipetdtndémetsodseanh 


eeeeeeeee ee ee eeease 


od 1916 
Duluth So. Shows & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941 
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S| 112% Mar. 


BE 
2 


a. 


| 1333 Mar. 17,03 
i db St 
B rts, Sept.23,°02 

1234 Apr. 7,03 


84146 Apr. 30,03 


> ooo 


QM | 113% Apr. 20, 03 


109 Apr. 28. 02 
109. Mar. 10,03 


(111% Dee. 9,°01 ; 


1138. Oct. 10,19" 


(115 Jan. 33,°03 | 


10014 Apr. 29,703 | 
101% Oct. 8,702 | 


100 Jan. &,°03 
10234 Apr. 17,03 
103. Oct. 10,°02 
102 ~=Dee. 9, 02 | 
838 N OV. 22,99 
= oy rer 


11934 Nov. 19, 89 


1382 Apr. 24,703 132° 


9744 Apr. 30, 03 | | axe 
74% Apr. 30, °03 | 744% 


114 Dec. 19,’02 | 
127% Jan. 25,702 | 


77 = Apr. 28, 03 | 


8934 Apr. 30, 03 | — 


102 Dec, 27,98 | 
113. Mar. 4, 03 


132 Apr. 2, 08 | 132 
a Apr. 24. 03 | 13838% 
140 Oct. 26. "98 | Phos 


181% Apr. 23,03 | 131% 
115 Apr. 1,°03 | 115 


102 Feb. 2, 03 


137 Mar. 20 20 


A, 
109% Nov. 16,01 | 
14354 Nov. 10, 02 | 
147% J unels, 01 | 


9946 Apr. 30,°03 | 


9934 
10534 Apr. 16,°03 | 106 
10744 Apr. 28,°03 107%4 
78 Mar. 3,°03 | 


eb. 28.03. 
| 109% Apr. 1, 03 | 109% 
10 114 July 23,°89/| .... 


128 Mar. WX 08 | 


8474 
11344 


4,°03 | 


" 137 
4 123% 


824% 


9934 


95 
72% 


7644 
88 


_ 
. 
. 


32 
13314 


130% 


103 


98 
10594 
10734 


3 86 


. = 


i 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















See —_ Last SALE. 
NAME. Prineipal Amount. (S| __— we PRaneweanncon 
me. | Paid. | ‘Price. Date. High. Low. 
qn — — — — - “ 7 \— rusepepunninnenneinean 
Erie ist ext. g. 4's re ee 1947 2,482,000 M& N| 116% Dec. 23. 02 
. 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1919 | 2,149,000 M & S| 119144 June 6,02 
»  Sdextonded 5. 9's...1963/ SALUD mt & 8) 18 Apr. Ie 
# xtenc D8....1% we, ‘ 2C.. ** eeee 
» 65th extended g. 4’s....1928 | 709,500 J & D| 109% Jan. 16, ‘Oz + eee 
" 1st cons. gold 7s... ..1920| 16,890,000 M & S! 134% pr. 20,"03 134% 134% 
" ist cons. fund g.7 s. ...1920 | 3,699,500 M & S| 13244 Apr. 1,03 | 18244 138244 
Erie R.R. Ist oe oo prior bds. 1996 | 34,000,000 | -_ ob a te Who 97 
" TE cies nadenneeunes an. 2,°03| .... «... 
4 Ist con. ae. lien g. 4s. 1996 34.825.000 t — 86 eer 86 83% 
” inn 640008 ecaenace — 1S MEEE Staceceecocseses | ome Seen 
» Penn. col, trust B- 4’s.1951 | 2,000,000 FF & A or. 29,°03 | 913g 88 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie lst 7 AGG | 2,380,000 |J & D 19" so DE 660k S000 
Buffalo & Southwestern 2. BS, 1908 | 1.500.000 | ; 4 | Senoneneiienwes | eee wane 
" BUGEE . ccccccccccceccccccccs | ei 1 DBD] cccccccccccesece one .osee 
1 eet OH. int State Sis..-1900 | ‘2eun000 [ae o| 106 Aus. 5 a) Ta ae 
efferson st gtd eg. 5's. ...1909 | 2, A & O| u ‘ ‘os meee 
anus Peck cone’. fo ‘“ a) 5 7,500, 000 | rete 0 | 130 hex. 14 03131 ~=—:1380 
oa Y , 
xiststa. WS Doe coca LSE 1,100,000 | | _ 113% Dee. 17, 02 
‘4 . oc vy mp. s rm € . € yo | 
Co. ist cur RS 1913 | j 3,396,000 | ) JES | | 118% Apr. 23,02 
N. Y.& Greenw’d Lake gt g 5's, 1946 | t 1,453,000 | Suan (109 Oct. 27.°98 
" Piteccaceeeseesess senses | 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 | 3,500,000 M & 0/112 4 Mar. 6,°0B| 00. cove 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5's. 1987 | 3,750,000 (J & J| 112144 Apr. 30,’03 (112% 109 
" 20 BJ. 45G"S.... eee eeees 193 "453. 000 | F& A! 9734 Apr. 15, 03 | 9734 9734 
” . Hi Wsccccesccosss 1940 | 2,546,000 | IF& A|106 Mar.23,°03| .... .... 
” ant wheed 5’s mere te 2,000,000 5 | M&N/115 Jan. 17, 03 nai eee 
each | mT iereenaigreens aati a 
| Wilkesb. '& East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. — 3,000,000 J &D/112 Apr. 2,03/112 112 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con.6’s.1921 | 3,000,000 J & 3/122 Apr. 28,03 }122 122 
" Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 A& 0/103 Apr. 28,"03 (103 =103 
+ Mount Vernon Ist @s...1933) “H75.000 |a & o/ M2 Jume 202 |... 
" sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s 90, 0; 95 Sept.15,°91 | 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s.. 1926; 1,591,000 | & 3/115 May 28,02 | 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918! 3,000,000 J & J| lv00 Sept. 6,°99 
" Ist land oe ex. g5’s.. | ‘ = r . 4 nag Heb. SA | 
" Te) err 370, ‘ | eb. 26,’02 ; 
Ft.Smith U’n Dep. Aa Ist g 414’s.1941 | 1.006.000 5 & 3/105 Mar.11.°98 | aii 
Ay ~— oo. Ne bomen =e. “r ts 108 py tee oe | ne yea 4B 110% 107 
or io Grande Ist g 863, J & J! pr. 30,°03 | 84 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 ist 5s..1913 | 2.000.000 |A & O| = Apr. 20,703 | 18 100% 
6 | ay ( 
Ga. Car, WN. Ry, Ist td, & ni I | 5300.00 | & 3 108% Mar “Stes | pl 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | | 2.931.000 3 & J 10814 Mar. 9,°03 
@ POgleteved.........cccccccccce | ) ™ Cit ap see eee 
Hock. Val. Ry. yet. con. g. 4346's. . 1999 | | 11,397,000 3 & 3/ 10654 Apr.21,"03 | 108 105% 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 A & 0} 10534 Mar.20,°03| .... .... 
or Central, Fa g- ee 1951 | } 1 500.000 | § I&I| liste par. 1‘ 9 | | 113% 113% 
" Ses ccesescoceesces a (+ S&d | ar. 4 ie 
| * Ist gold 374’ bendenwedi 1951 | 2 499.000 | } I&S — gp 03 | 101% 10134 
" TT oe se ar.2 aves 
« Ist g8s ster]. £500,000..1951 | | 9 x09 000 M&s/| 9244 July 13.796 | 
P re yao — $1208 iments — 'M pa ER 
” otal outstg.. | | 
; 000 | ‘ 6 5) ? ‘ 
; Sree S| aeampen tb 8s Ae saz 
’ on armen t 24.679.000 ae + oad May 2 ' 2-4 "03 | 10234 10214 
. [tenes © © mes se 6 
; Louisville diva, 3343, i983 | 14,320.00) (FJ & J) 95. Apr.14,°03) 95° 95- 
” ST scconsenseoennte _ J & J} 88% Dec. 8,99) .. 
" — mye reg. ae Ss. e- 600,000 |F & A) 95 Dec, 21,99 | 
* . Louis div. g. 3’ 5 J &J| 87% May 24,’02 | 
‘ ” re sen inenahendabie aan 4,939,000 J &J' ok Jan. we 4 
” ERE 5 nid & J!) 9 3, 
» registered.......,....+.++- + 6.821,0°0 5 & J roitgsept. 10 05 | 
. Sp’ gtield - iv Istg 314’s,1951 | o 990.000 |F & J ben ay eo 
# DOs ccccces cenceess . J& J ec. 11,°99 | 
” bite ane Ist £. 4’s, 1951 i 5.425.000 F & A} 10834 Mar. 14, 03 | 
it dailies eae edcdile = F & A| 101% Jan. 31,19 | 
Belleville & Carodt 166 OS. 2.00: 1923 | 470,000 5 & D' 124 May 16,01 | 

















APRIL SALES. 


Total. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
| Lasr Saute. | APRIL SALES. 
Int?st| | 
Pate Price. Date. High. 


'M & 4 105 Jan. 22, 19° | 
5| 125% Jan. 12. 03 | 
5) 12644 Nov. 18, 01 | 
| 1045g Apr. 11,’02 | 
106% Aug. 17, a | 
| 1061% Jan. : 
(121 Feb. 2 00 
(101 Mar. ; 
107% Mar. 
107% Dee. 1 

9846 Mar. | 











NAME. Principal | Amount. 
Due. | Low. 


Total. 








241, 000 | 
16,555,000 


1,352,000 | 
3,500,000 


Carbond’e & Shawt’n dst g. , 4s, 1982. 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s +195 1 | 
gold 5’s, teed... 
g. 349’ 
regi ed 
Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s “193i 








registered 
| St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 
ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 
” Ist gtd. g. 5’s 1935 | 
Indiana, Dlinois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 | 
r 2d g. = 1905 | 
" 3d 
fowa Central ist gold 5’s 
refunding g.4’s. 


er & M. R. & B. Co. st, 
Kanone ‘City Southern ist g. 3's. .1950 
” registered 


Lake Erie & a 1st g. 5’s. 
r 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 
Northern one ist gtd g 5s. 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 
- registered 


11334 Apr. 30, 
9134 Apr. 2 


BUR ER YES aKa, 
oe Pope rere eerOooe 
2 Sea keueecescene 


etwts 


16,19” 
. 1987 
, on 











AZACum COO 


srs apes 03 
10914 J ca 02 
117% Dee. 1,°02 | 
109% Oct. 18,99 
108% Sept. 8,701 | 


& 
~ 


nse EEbeees ge & & 


wi a OO 


vree 
COnn 


A 
A 
A 
J 
iJ 
A 
'M 
|M 
| J 
| ¢ 
A 
A 
iJ 
A 
A 


000 
750,000 
1,250,000 


Elm. Cort. ‘e Ni e g.1lst pfd 6’s 1914 
" gtd 5’s 1914 


fm 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 











= 
s 


Oo 


Ist con. g. 4’s 
‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s 
” aa Ist g. 444’s 
s 


N. Y. B’kin &M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, . 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach tog 5's 1927 
ae Is]. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1 Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 


‘ Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s. 
old 5’s 


nified gold 4’s 
registered 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
E., Hend. & N, 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. ‘Cin. &Lex.g. 414’s,..1981 
+ .O. aes 6's. tee 
g. 











Pensacola div. g. 6 
st. Louis div. + ta 6's. 1921 
"s 1980 | 
i. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.1931 | 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 | 
7 & Mob. & Montg 
st s 

South” on joint 4’°s.1952 
registered 
N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5 1g.1936 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g.6s,1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 990 

’ DOSNT OEcs cccccccces peieuade 











x 3 


a 


_|o 


_—_— 


— St 
~ 2s 


o 


eet 


* 


oe 


i 


bans € 


So 


* 


aS 
. 


De 


bm 
pa 


Serpepepe : 
=r) 
= 


B coms 


29 et 9 
=8= 
85 


- 


SO = s 
Ie S 
Sees 


- 


& 


- 


SEBER ERE: 
BESSSS55E55 
reeete eee 


#2 & 
ss s 


258 


BER ECoeo eae 


Be «BB BP BP ke BP BP ap BP Be Be & 


- 


* 


225252 





$285 £83 
2358 2238 
PrerPeyONe Gy 


B & ge gp & SF a 
SCOneorrr 





= 


Fs 


R= 
= 535 


—_ 


Cog 
> 
AZ nonmnm 


K4 
& 
Sam annnemnunAgozaaus 


- 
= 





Satag"S 
— 


105% Mar. 3, “03 | 
112 Mar. 10,702 | 
112% Jan. 10,702 | 


| 


112% Apr. 9,’02) 


116% Apr. 30, 03 | 


111% Mar. 13.’08 
108% Jan. 30, 03, 


(116% 11 


126 Apr. 27, 03 | 126 


12454 Apr. 16,’02 | 
11634 Mar. 2 (12 | 
125% Aug. 12. ’02 

75 J une20,"02 


100 Apr. 6,03 


i Mar. 20,02 
91 Apr. 28. 03 


r.19,°01 
10134 pos 25, 03 
108% Dec. 17, 02 


100 


a 





101% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



































nae | sep, ‘LAST SALE. APRIL SALES. 

Due. ‘Paid. Price. Date. High. Low.| Totat. 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s. ...1908 10,818,000 | J & J 110 Apr. 29,03 ill 110 | 46, 000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 | Rte GW ccccccccivesccees esos cove | seceee oe 

Mexican Central. | | 
” CON. Mtge. 4’S.......000% 1911 | 65,643,000;3 & 3) 79 <Apr.30,703 79 764% 115,000 
” Ist con. inc. 3’S.......... 19389 | = 20,511,000 |\JULY 269% Apr. 30, 03 273g «024 | «1,822,000 
© PADS... ccesveecccesceees 1939}  11.7242000 suULY 165g Apr.30,03 1834 1434, 392,500 

’ equip. & collat. g. 5’s....1917 | Se tO Ol coccccccsocceces : eves | eeenede 

" 2d series g. 5’S..........- 1919 | ES ar PE Beet - 
col.trust g. tye" slst se of1907 | 10,000,000) F & A) 94%4 Ave. 30,03 | 434 94 181,000 
Mexican Internat’] lst con g. 4’s 197 | 3, 362, 000 |M & | 9054 July 29,01 .. eves | eeonwene 
- ” — —: suugsereas iaia 621, BNE wconss | seeeeeecceseeere cece cove | cocccces 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... ; Tt titeceminewenene 1 sane eoee | ecvcaes ‘ 
*  registered......-....+-. ets F 1800 J& D| TS BE onc, nace | covecees 
Minneapolis & St. ponte ie at 7’°s.1927 | 950,000 | J & D| 1444 Apr. 7,°03 | 144% 144% | 1,000 
” Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 | 1,015,000 | J & D| 11654 Feb. 24,’03 |... 0. | weeeeeee 
. Pacific ext. 1st , rm S....1921 1,382,000 | J & A/| 128% Apr. 29,03 | 123% 128% 2,000 

” Southw. ext. lst g.7’s ++ 1910 Ce aS Gi ee | Us Bn SL cece cece | ccccccse 
—_— . + % epee 1934; 5,000,000 M&N/ 117 Apr. 30,03) 117% 117 10,00 
” Ist & refunding g. 4’s. . 1949 | 7,600,000 |M& s/| 100% Apr. 30,’03 104g 98 12 "000 
eee ~ & Pacific 1st m. 5’s..1936 | 2 a9 go E & gy W02 Mar.26,°87 |) .... cece | ceeeeeee 
" mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. | ae | ehepacensoonnpaee sone ones. 8 ecoees ee 
sinn., 8 S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. 1926 | ; 8,280,000 | 3& 3| ies. DET esae bene 0 asandcce 
mped pay.of int. gtd. | | aay ney *91 ‘ian’ sone Eh enenans ‘ 

Minn... s.P eS. M iste. a te. 1938 | | 21,949,000 Jes) ie 2 ee gene. eden |B cccseees 
» stamped pay. of int. gtd. J " ities Free hiaieds aap, 0 aaiaitiae oe 
Missouri, K. & =. aw mtge g. 4’s. a | | 39,718,600 | 3 & D 904 Apr. 30,°03 | 994% 983) 213,500 
" mt a avaieaecieil | 20,000,000 | F & A Apr. 30.03 | 82% 80 146,000 
" Ist ext ‘ona ilies. acens 1944 | 2,548,000 |M & N 1344 Apr. 24,°03 | 1024@ 102 23,000 

| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s...2001 | 1,852,000 | A & © Oct. 16 202 | néee.. even: | seeebaee 
Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g. 5’s....1940 | 1,340,000 |M & N 10844 § Sept. 20, es peoerorm 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s.1942 3,097,000 |M & 8/102 Avr. 29,°03 | 103% 102 12,000 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 1,689,000 | J & D/| 105% July 28, a se6s snow © iewemmeee 
Kan. City & Pacific ag g. 4’s... 1990 2,000,000 F&A; 88 Apr.21,’03) 88 88 3,000 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 1903 IAA Een ere 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist aah, g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 |A & 0/108 <Apr.30, 03 | 108 107% 21,000 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s.. .1920 14,904,000 iM & N| 120% Apr. 14,03 | | 120% an 16,000 
» 8d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 3,828,000 | M & N| 111% Apr. 30,°03 | 111% 111 46,000 
. trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | | 14.376.000 |M & § 10444 Apr. 30,03 | | 104% 10344 | 182,000 

) EG EERE is _— ETI SS SE 
. Ist collateral gold 5’s. 1920 | 9,636,000 F & A| 10486 Apr. 30, 03 | 10436 10234 | 164,000 

e registered........+.ss.0.-  ptemienteieoumiel snes ones | éate ans 
Cent. Branch Ry.\st gtg. g. 4’s. i919 3,459,000 |F & A} 90 Apr. 30, 03 91 90 45,000 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L, 1st 5’s.1926 520,000 |}53 & 3/100 May 1, iA, BM ton 
4 Facile R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 |M & S 10344 Apr. 30, 03 | | eae 108% 1,000 
d extended g. 5’s.....1 2,573,000 |F & A/112 Apr. 13,” 03 112 3,000 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&]. gr. b's1931 36,258,000 | A & O'} 1124 Apr. 30, 03 | 13 11078 443,000 

” s tamped gtd gold 5’s. 6,945,000 | A & O} 112% Dec. 18, 02 | | cece cece | coccccce 
»  wunify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s. "1929 L os 796.000 |9 & J| 87% Apr. 30, 03 | B86 87 125,000 
ncncetantns es enn . at ttsenenicedabent eine e606 1 s4dceeus 

| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 750,000 |M & S| ........ saminda tad:  eendik Ts ecinmeaie ‘ 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 374,000 |3 & 3}108 Aug.31,19 | 2... 1... | cece eee 
i —_ Ieee 226,000'5 & J| 90 Feb. 4,°038| 2... 1... | cccccess 

" =e i hacesievenctest 1945 700,000 |3 & J| 93 Apr. on’ ee Peart 
EEN ities tieidintebiinie tents edie E Gamendes 

Mob. ‘ Sachaamatlias, City lstg.5’s.1946 1,000,000 |\3 & D|102 July 25, 02 siete sain Esmee ‘ 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 7,000,000 | 3 & 3| 124 pr. 14, 03 | 124 124 5,000 
" Ist 4 we. 1927 974.000 | J & D| 1243g -_ 28, ‘03 | 12456 12434 2,000 
" RES Eee 1938 9,472,000; Q 3x | 938 Apr. 17,°0 93 e3 2,000 

oman" rydiv. “yy we. 1947 4,000,000 |F & A}114 Mar. 30, 03 | cane. dia 8 eankeed 

| St. Louts & Cairo gtd g.4 . 1981 4,000,000 |\mM & 8} 93 Feb. 3, "03 | Mende. wane | ewan 
|" » collateral g. 4’s........ 1930| 2,494,000! Qe | 964 Nov.30701) 22220222 | DIE 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 | 3 & J | 12234 Apr. 15,03 | 12234 12234 3,000 
r) Ist cons. g@. 5’S........... 1 7,412,000 | A & O} 112% Apr .29,°03 | 112% 112 21,000 

* Ist g.6’s vor D Branch .1923 371,000 | 3 & 3|128 Mar.28,°0) | .... 1... | cccccces 

* I1st6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 | 5 & 3| 116 July 31,°02 | ‘went ane 2 shen 

eo WstOaT. & PD... cccccces 1917 300,000 |3 & 3J|}110 Dee. 2OOD | nee ween | coeees se 
Nat. R. R.of Mex. “yw 4146's .1926 20,000,000 | 3 & 3|101 Apr. 23, 03102 101 51,000 
BSE COM. B. PBs ccscescccss 1951 22,000,000 | A & 0} 764 Apr. 29,°03 | | 14 - | 239,000 

N. O. & N. East. eter lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 ' A & 0! 108% Aug. 13, Te? sces « ennmaeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—tThe railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








7% 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 
N.Y. Cont. & Hud. Ry g. >. mtg. 314.1997 
4 registered...... 
” debenture 5’s.....1884-1904 
debenture 5’s reg.......... 
* reg. deben. 5’s.. ..1889-1904 
. debenture g. 4’s.. 1890-1905 
. Dé +tenceceeenkans | 
, deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s...1905 
- registered sodegeweueteaian 
Lake ——_~ SE Mi inccoceses 1998 
cn pcnnenueedine 
Michigan ae col, g. 3.4%s. .1998 
Beech Creek ist. an. 4’s. 1936 
, EE 
” 2d gtd. g. 5’s 1936 | 
" TORMISOTOGS 0c ccccccsccs cece | 
" ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s. .1951 | 


Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 


Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t | 
19405 


Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. 
" small bonds series B...... 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 


" ine 1992 
N. Jersey — R. R. g. 1st 4’s8.1956 | 

" reg. certificates. .......... 
N.Y.& Putnam|lstcon. gtdg. 4’s .1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 | 
West Shore Ist guaranteed vs. 2361 


” SI 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... 1903 
” con. “" registered... .1903 
" BBG... cece eeeeeeees 1997 | 
" reg istered ciecthreakeenaati 


Detroit, Sao. & Toledo Ist 7 8.1906 | 

Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 

Pitt ore} & Y. iat gtd 6's. . 1932 | 

DME Bbc cccccccses 1934 

McKspt & Bell. v. “ist g. 6's. 


- 1918 | 
Michigan Sy I thiccccesscaseos 1909 | 
, ee 1931 | 

0 eee 1931 

“ Midimiccueunseseooundl 1940 
" CL ae 

" g2.346’ssec. by lst mge. 

te es EP enenensctenes 
[stg . BY’ oe 1952 | 
Battle C. Seamate Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 | 
N.Y.& Harlem lst mort. Tse. .1900 | 
" 7’s registered.. 1900 | 


24 & Northern Ist g. PR. sal | 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1 22 | 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 
Oswego & Rome 24 gtd gold 5’s.1915 | 
R. W. & O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 | 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 | 


N.Y., Chic. & St. po Ist g.4’s...1987 


” registere 


N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 | 


Housatonic R. con. 


" con. deb. receipts.. . $1,000 | 
» small eareees... eam neeeh eel $100 | 


19 
New Haven and Desby eon. 5’s..1918 | 
. 1905 | 


. & New England Ist 7 


. TING tc tornidhias ninth einai tmeiillll 
N.Y. Ont. at Bn ret ding ae 4’s, 1992 | 
pe ceces only. | 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s. 1941 | 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 
P imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 | 
, New River Ist 6’s 





5’s.1942 | 
Mohawk & Malone ist § gtd g. 4’s.1991 | 














| LAst SALE. 


| 


APRIL SALES. 















































Int’st : 
Amount: | Paid. p= 
: Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
| setae ' 
sy & 3/102 Apr.30,03|102 102 7,000 
t+ 64,112,000 |5 3/102 Mars 1.03) oe eee | ore gsac 
M&S Apr. 13,°0% fy 
¢ 4,480,000 ar © §| 10256 NOV.28:02 |... cece | veeeeees 
639,000 M&S 40088 Je 30,701 vetnbios 
J&D an. 13,’ case scae T eeddwede 
5,094,000 |S ep! 99 Dec. 12°02) 2... lil | llc. 
3 781.000 'M & N| 1005 Apr. 28,°03 | 1005g 1005¢ 3,000 
2 fOL, M&N| Yb Apr. 30,03 ins a si, b00 
! ” (F&A! 92 pr... i 
inom Fea) waaprats Wd a | ‘ee 
/ F & A| pr 03 | 80 
¢ 19,336,000 | ng A ie Jan. 1.03 | Bh Mien 
J & J) ar. " | @eeeeeds 
¢ 5,000,000 |5 & 5! 106 Junel7,"98 | [pearson 
TREE saccececcccecencs | ies | omhidiane 
er:eeeerseses S Bi cocsceo secs eee e | eeceecece 
- A & 0) eeeeeeeseeeeeeees 7 ee 
t 4,500,000 |), | PREG GeO pees 
1,100,000 | J & D| alaiadeih in lla sad adi | | neni 
770,000 |3 & 3) 95 Apr. 3,702. oe Poa 
33,100 | J ee ccceitnarnanéiane | | seeseus , 
CE SS Oe | pace | 6a6eeeee 
2,500,000 | M & S| 10744 July 6,19" | Be teen 
3,900,000 | Sept. 11044 Dec. A RE kas: Game 0 eiieliniins 
F&A ct BU et” a EE lela 
1,000,000 | & Al ....c0esceceseces Peper g precnce 
4,000,000 | A & 0] 105146 Nov.15,°96 |... ccc. | ceeeeees 
130,000 | A & O 003% Apr.'30503 | 116" as ae aa 
J&39 pr. | { 9, 
50,000,000 | 5 & 3| 10934 Apr.29.°03/110 109 | 119,500 
6,312,000 | | 3&2 cnn ine E neemnens 
01a, J&D 10294 Jan. = "08 | ic wer ah 
J &D pr, 23,’03 | 2, 
43,820,000 |5 & D105 Jan. 6,703 | cece cece | cocccees 
924,000|F & A\114 Feb. 6°02) .... .... | seceecee 
jj] ccicienitineeisl geen seen 1 weeeueee 
1,500,000 |J & 3/124 Jan. 5,08) ....  ccce | eee e ees 
2.250.000 |J & 3/139 Jan. 21,°03| .... .... | cesses 
OS OO | ewe akon 5. dmeees 
600,000 |F & FT] oo... cece cceceee Beene peeeae 
1,500,000 |M& s 113¥6 Mar. ees deceit 
} M&S ar. " | wees “enone fh 6eeeeees 
( a Q M 127 Junel?, 02 | eet 
J&J c 4 ae Serre 
5 %,600,0005 | 5 & 3] 106% Nov.2619 | 1... 01222) DIE 
2,000,000 | M & S| .....ccccceeceees eee, pene 
10,000,000 | M&N) .......ccceeeeee eee sees 
476,000 |J & D papasrancs* 15s 50s | ae wean © weéekens 
M&N Dar. «ces ese | eesseess 
12,000,000 | 4 & w| 10284 Apr. 619) |... 1... | 
1,200,000 | A & O| 11916 Dec. 3,°02) 2... 2... | ceeeeeee 
2 081.000 |4 & O| 11814 Apr.30,’03 | 11814 118 2,000 
, 9 TT shh eek dihieeee ee | Seae e606 | eenneees 
000 | F & A} 11834 Jan. 25,°02| 0... ... | cece wees 
375,000 | M& IN|... ccccccecceeces Bern Bpetnce Doha res 
1,800,000 | 3 & J| 1073 Feb. 2,°08| .... 2... | cccecees 
) A & O| 103% Apr. 30,703 | 10314 102 92,000 
| ¢ 19,425,000 |. & 0] 103 Apr. 29,703 | 103 103 000 
2,000,000 |3 & D| 100 Dec. 18,01) .... .... | cccceee 
856,000 |A & 0| 206 Apr. 3,°03| 206 206 1,000 
» 138,700 ndireton 218 Feb. 11, 308 | | i a os aaa 
838, 'M & N/ 13134 Apr, 9, 
575 000 | M & N| 11546 Oct. 15°94 |... nece | ceases 
6,000,000 |3 & 3/105 Apr.15,°03 105 105 3,000 
4,000,000 | 5 & J| 10334 Apr. 17,702 | | 10334 10334 2.000 
L 16,937,000 | Mm & s| 100% Apr. 30,°03 | 101 99 114,000 
vesecees |M & 8| 10036 Mar. 4,°08 | Rap ct! Teer 
1,380,000 |\M&N/ 114 Feb. 4,903. on, Sore 
7,283,000 | Mm & N| 133% Apr. 95 03 | | 13846 133% 8,000 
5,000,000 |F & A} 128 Apr. 1, 208 | 128 128 2,000 
2,000,000 | A & 0] 182% Jan. 16,°03! .... 0 1... | cceeceee 











BOND SALES. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


























NAME. hee Amount. —— | 
Norfolk & West. Ry Ist con. g. 48.1996 Ak&O!| 
" FEMISTCTed,....cccee-cocccecs 34,210,500 | A & O 
” | A & O| 
»  Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s,1941 20,000,000 | J & D| 
’ C.C.& T. lstg.t. g g 5’s1922 | 600,000 | J & J| 
“= o Sci’o aa ry Hoy ,1989 | 5,000,000 | J & N| 
y prior Inry gt.g.4’ ang QJ 
( " pn sg mage sheoceeeues py t 100,209,500 QJ 
” wen. lien @. 3’S.....ceee. é F | 
a3 Tewistered. 0000202020) saan | ¢ 58000000 QF | 70 
au Julu iv. g. 4’s. j ‘ J & D) 
ii tiie, bid aladdin t 9,215 000 | | ‘J& DD! 
4 St. Paul « N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 985,000 | | F & A| 
egistered certificates... ty QF. 
St. Paul & Duluth |. 1931 1,000,000 |F & A| 
OE ee wae 2.000,000 | A &O 
” Ist ny 7 reer 1,000,000 |3 & D| 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s. 1948 538, ‘QMCH 
Nor. Pacitic ‘erm. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 3,692,000 |J & J) 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 |3J & D 
" gen. mortg. g 6’s........ = | 2,428,000 | A & O 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4.446.000 (3 & D, 
Panama lst sink fund g. 444’s....1917 | 2,386,000 |A& O 
" s. f. subsidy g 6’s........1910| 1,049,000 |M&N 
Pennsylvania anenee Ve Co. , | 
wee te ’s gtd. 444’s, 1921 | § 19,467,000 ses 
" gtd. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 5,000,000 M & S| 
" gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10.000,000 | (F&A) 
" Trust Co. ctfs. g.34’s. 1916 | | 18,666, ‘000 | M & N| 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st ec. 5’s. .1982 1, 000 |A & O 
" TNR, EM RSE A& O| 
Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 1,063,000 | & J| 
Clev. &P.gen.gtd.g.444’s Ser. A.19 42 | 3,000,000 (J & J. 
G PE Micecensecscaces 942; 1,561,000 aA & O| 
" » int. reduc. 34 Dec. | 439,000 | ...... | 
" Series C 346s.......... 1948; 3,000,000 mM&N' 
” Series D 34es.......... 1,933,000 F&A 
E. “Pitta. gen. gtd. g.346s Ser. B. 1940 2,250,000 31 & J 
C..1940 1,508,000 |3 & J) 
4 Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtag. 4’s. ay 1,400,000 Jas 
| ( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 414’s. | 
" RI ial tan ar mimi 940 | | 10,000,000 |A & O 
: " Series B gtd.......... 1942 L 8,786,000 | A & O 
- Series C gtd.......... 1942 | 1,379,000 |M & N 
" Series D gtd. 4’s...... oan | 4,983,000 |_M & N 
" Series E gtd. g. d}4s.. 949 |} 10,840,000 |F & A 
Pitts., ” ui C. Ist 7’s. O12 | 2,407,000 |3 & J 
Re padtaeeinibe- nid 1912) 2,047,500 |\3 & J 
rs ihe att inital 1912, 2,000,000 |A& oO 
Tol Walhonding Vy. &O.1st gtd.bds | 
4446's series A.......0.. 1931, 1,500,000 sas 
«  446’s series B.......... 1933 978,000 | 3 & J 
' " SG GOTIS OC. cccccccce 1942 | 1,492,000 (M&S 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...1923| 1,675,000 |M & N| 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 |3 & J 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1905 | 4,718,000 |Qm15 
con. gold 5 per cent............. 1919} 4 998.0090 | M&S 
ae | — | QM | 
con, gue OS a 1943 | 3,000,000 |_M &N 
ten year conv. 344’s..1912 | 50,000,000 M&wN 
4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s.. 1942 | 5,389,000 _M& 8 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 36'S. 1943 1,000,000 |J & J 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1935 | 1,250,000 M&N 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 | 1,300,000 | F&A 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. ist gtd. g 4%’s "1941 | 4,455,000 |\J & JI 
Sunbury & Lewistown p Pay 4’s.1936 | 500,000 |\J & I 
| U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. sig . 1944 5,646,000 M &S 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 | 1,495,000 | QF 
” Tins ceateenctonees 1921 | 1,499,000 |M&N 
Pere Mar aabbe. 
( Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 | 3,999,000 | A & 0 
: " Ist con. gold 5’s, 19389 | 2,850,000 | M & N| 
” Port Hurond Ist ¢ 5's, 1939 | | 3,325,000 |A & O| 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.|st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 1,000,000 | F & A) 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s.......... 1982, 3,500,000'|J & D| 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922! 2,400,000 | a & o| 























| 100% Jan. 


~+2110% Apr. f 





LAST SALE. 





|Price. Date. 





98% Apr. 


7% July 1,01 


oos 


°, 21,°03 | 
28, 98 


115% Mar. 
114 Dec. 
108% July 
107% Mar. 
102. Apr.: 
102. Apr. 14, 02 


10734 Apr. 8,03 
106 Mar. 26. 03 
. ll. 012 

97 
12244 Feb. 
110 May 


eeereeeeeeneeeeaeee 


eerste eeeeeeeeeee 


30,03 | 
13,02 


102 Nov. 7,19 


114% Jan. ¢ 


116% Feb. 
_— — 


n. 13, 03 
12 2754 = 21. 02 
128 Jan. 26.703 
120 Mar. 


28,19" 


101 Oct. 31,19° 


120 Apr. 20, 03 | 
| 110% Mar. 10, 03 
/111% Apr. 4,703 | 


137 Nov.17. 93 | | 
107% Oct. 26,°93 | 


16,703 


- 30.708 | 


APRIL SALES. 





High 





98% 


9344 
16 “ 


102% 
mae 


| 126 " 


9814 


1206 
120 
it 





Low. Total. 
97 734 | 214,500 
| eit sa 
0044 | 204,000 
10034 | ** 73,000 
10136 | 374,000 
100 | 18,000 
71 | 629,500 
sale eeeaenail 
125 | 1000 
eeee eeoeevecese 
fF eeeeeeee 
102° | °° 19,000 
5 asin ‘ 
| 
—_ 3,000 
110% | 5,000 
104. | 1,000 
961% | 1,859,000 
12416 | "7,000 
ecco eccecocee 
119 2,000 
111% 2.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 
for the month. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Int’st| LAST SALE. a 









































— 
ie Amount. neues | 

Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 478,000 |3 & 3 
Pittsburg & L. E.2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 | A & O 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5’s, 1940 3,000,000 A&O 
. Pe Mths coscoesenees "1943 408,000 '|'3 & J 
eitteburg & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 1,589,000 | 3 & J 
. P. M. & Co., ctfs., .... 8,111,000 | ...... 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 |M & N 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S........ 001997 | I J&d 
" PR iccencecsoececosses j 64,526,000 J & " 

" Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 | | 23,000,000 | ...... 
cs 0 © sesneseoene Sickie | 
| Atlantic City Ist con, gtd. g.4°s.i95i 900,000 |M & N. 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 15,200,000 | 3 & J | 
® mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 12,200,000 | A & O} 
’ Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s,1917 550,000 | A & O| 
Rio Grande Junce’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 1,850,000 | 7 & D 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 2,233,000 J & J 
. TUAaranteed.......ccsccees 2,277,000 Lt teeee | 
Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%s...,1941 2,440,000 J & I 
frm matt many Sener gtd g4sl1948 4,400,000 3 & J 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 | =: 1,350,000 |5 & J 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, 1913 297,000 J& J 
St. Jo. & Gr. isl. Ist g. 2.342.......1947| 3,500,000 5 & 3 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 800,000 | 3 & J 
r Phe ttvdcsweenseel 1996 400,000 | A&O 

St. souls & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 998,000 | M&N 
g. 6's, Class C...... 829,000 | M & N 

* gen. g. ~ lariaiceraianaal = yey re . 14 

gen. 2. oe 0,908, 

8t.L& Sas F. R. R. con. g. 4’s.1996 1,558,000 | J & D 

‘ ” .div. g. 5°S er 829,000 A&O 
” refunding 4’s Sassi r 45,663,000 | 7 > . 

Kan. "Cy Ft.S.&MemRRe ong6’s1928| 13,736,000 | M & N’ 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd 48.1936 | \ 19,355,000 | 4 & © | 

{ BPR ccccccvcccvceses Deed 
St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 | M & N| 
“a g 4 —" Bd. ctfs.. ae Bry 4 & 45 

_ i? eer 2,054, J & D| 
Gray’s Point“ Term. istgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,000 J & >| 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a2d 6's..1909 | 7,428,000 A&O| 
” Ist con. 6 _ SE: 1933 13,344,000 | S& J 

» = a. 6’ me pee tri , 'J& J 

r st c. 6’s,red’d to g. g... J&d 

, Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 20,108,000 | JS&dI 

) _— ext’n g. ye 5,573,000 | M & N 

" Dees cc cccceccccecces J & D 
Eastern R’y Minn — Istg.5’s. .1908 | § 4,700,000 | A&O 

; . _ ea ’ A&O 
” Minn, N. ty Istg.4’s..1940 ; 5.000.000 |4 & 0 

” PT ncctdeneoedsense tbtiting \A &O 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 2,150,000 3 & J 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1937 6.000.000 |2 & J 

" Ist 6’s, — acnnmenn aw JS&I 

# ment ~~ wae ee 4.000.000 |3 & J 
epeseeseaepocesese — iJ& JI 

Willmar & Sioux F _— Ist g. 5’s, 1988 j 3 625.000 'J &D 

" POs cccccccccccesces es J&D 

San Fe Pres. & Phoe.Ry. ist g. 5’s, 1942 4,940,000 |M& S 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 J& J 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist ¢. .6'8. ..1984 4,056,000 A &O 
aie dnmeaindcniesaalll 444,000 A & O 

» §8t. oh [st g. 4’8.1934 1,350,000 |\3 & J 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. e. “we 1928 2,800.000 M&WN 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. g 1 3,000,000 |3 & J 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. rides tsi 1,107,000 |\3 & J 
Seaboard Air aoe “A ind g. 4’s......1950 ; 12.775.000 |4 & 0 
” Dies caekednedonnns tiie (A &O 

" col. rust refdg g. 5’s..1911 10,000,000 | M&N 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 | 5 & J 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2,847,000 ' sy & JI 





Price. 


120 Oct. 11,01 | 
112% Dec. 13.°93 | 
119 Nov.25,702 | 
8734 Jan. 12,19” | 
100% Mar. 25,03 | 
10014 Feb. 13.°03 
120% Dec. 8,’02 | 


9734 Apr. 30,703 
92 <Apr.16,19° 
9214 Apr. 30,703 





eeereeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeveeeeeee 
eeeeeeeevreeeeeeee 


105% Mar.17,°3 | 
106 Apr.14,’03 | | 
an Ape. 30, 03 | 
114 Apr. 29. 03 | 
95% Jan. 9,703 | 
100 Jan. 3,702 | 
8754 Apr. 30, 03 | 


124. Mar. 19,’03 | 


APRIL SALES. 








86 Apr. 30,03 | 86 


96% Apr. 29,°03 
83 Apr. 21,°03 
82% Apr. 30,’03 


11344 Feb. 24,’03 
132% Apr. 28,03 
140 Sar 14, 02 
110% Apr. 29, 03 
1154 Apr. 15.01 
1135¢ Apr. 23,03 
10246 Apr. 24,03 
106 May 6,01 
103% Apr. 8,03 


e@eeeeeeveeeneeeeee 


128 Apr. 4,19’ 
1384 Mar. 16. 03 
115 Apr. 24. 97 





124% J unel2, 02 


125% Feb. 17,’02 | 


111 Aug.15,’01 
11334 Dec. 11,’01 


128 Oct. 28,°02 | 
112 med 17, 99 | 
95144 Nov.30,’01 | 
111 Ape. oO. 03 
87 <Aug.22,°0 


22,01 
9644 Feb. 10 a8 


8214 Apr. 29,708 
ivi’ “Apr. 34508 
10434 Feb. 5,°98 

95% Feb. 17,703 


| 
e*eeeseeeeeeeeeneeee | 


9654 
83 
8214 


13214 
116% 
11334 
10216 
10314 


111 


8216 


103° 


Date. High. Low. Total. 
97% 9% 436,000 

276 9134 57,000 

3/ 98144 94 | 150,000 

| 8934 «88 43,000 
106 106 “"" 3,000 

| 12734 1 27 2,000 

| 114 110 18,000 

8814 8614 | 1,238,000 


85 83,000 
94% 120,000 
83 3,000 
82 9,000 
131% | *" 15,000 
109 «| 8.000 
11354 ~ "6,000 
10214 5,000 
103% 1,000 
YBa 


"9 | "94.000 
102 | ©’ 29,000 














BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































aes | Last SALE. APRIL SALES. 
NAME. Principal | 4mount. | est mina ae 
Due. ‘iP Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 
peer eS ng tng Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 sy & 3 102 Jan. 20,°08 | tees. cease | sucewees 
Sout ern Pacific 
» 2-5 year col. trustg. 444’s.1905 15,000,000 J & D, 99 Apr. 30,03 | 99 98144 128,000 
» g. 4's Central Pac. coll..1949 | og gigsq9 J &D, ML Apr.30,703) 9 = 89 179,500 
" ” registered...... ees T&D 95 Apr.1O,"02 | ...- cee ceeeeees 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s.. .1941 1,920,000 3 & J 1054 Feb. 25,038 0... eee | ween wees 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4’s, .1949 t 60,017,000 F&A 99 Apr. 29,03; 9944 98 329,500 
" RTE UA |B & A} 9954 Mar. 5,°93| .... 2200 | cerseeee 
4 mtge. gtd. g. 344’s...1929  } 18.069,500 J&vp; 8% Apr 93° 03 8634 86 21,000 
" registered soeoeene . BBD) ccsscccscecesaces anes 6000 | escceese 
Gal. /Harrisb'gh & 8. A. 1st 2 6’s..1910 | 4,756,000 F&A 110% Feb. 27,0: ecee cece | coccccee 
+ hy Pere | 000,000 SO ee EE «cease cove | cocceses 
x. & P. divist g¢5’s. 1931 | 3.4 418, 000 M&N 109% Jan. 30,703 x... | eseeewen 
Gila Val. &: ‘% N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | | 1,514, ‘000 |_M & N 109% Feb. 24,°05 —... eee 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s. — "501.600 M&N} 108 Aug.18,°02 | 2... cece | coccccce 
" Be ee iiss ceeese 2,199,000 |M & N| 102346 Dec. 1,°02| .... 2... | eecceess 
Houst. & T. C. Ist g 5’sint. gtd. 1937 | 2,826,000 J & 3 11) Apr.24,03 111 110% 22, 
” con. g 6’s int. gtd......1912 | 2,911,000 A&O lll Mar.14,°03 | .... ...0 | ceceeees 
” gen. g4’sint. gtd......1921 | .287,000 A& O 90% Apr. 30,03 | 92 90144 37,000 
W&N wn.div.\st.g. Bis. 1930! 1,105,000 M&N 12746 Feb. 27,02... sais A eceiail 
4 Morgan's La & Tex. Ist g6’s....1920!  1,404000 3 & 3 122 Sept.15,°02) .... 1... | cccccece 
eS r 5,000,000 A&O 130 Novy.19, 502 ee Pere 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. lst g4’s. 1912 | ED 1 AO OD coseeescusccenens | 0660 eeee | ccceeses 
ae Ry of Car a gtd. g. 6’s.1907 | 8.964.000 |5 & Ji 92 NOv.dD,O7 | ..ce cece | cocccces 
8 pecccsevcccccccces 4,761,000 |A &O/113 Jam. 4,°01 | 2... cece | cocccess 
Ores. & Cal. ‘stg td: ean 1927; 19,207,000 J & 3 10546 Nov. 7,°01 | .... 1... | ceccccee 
San Ant.&Aran nomstaete oe. 1943 | 18,900,000 |J & J Apr. 30,703 34 8016) 238,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. Ist 6’s..... 1909 6,000,000 J & x 110% Apr. 9,703 | 11044 110% | 1,000 
sonwien 1910 4,000,000 3 & J 111% Apr. 6,703 | 111 111% 5,000 
” of Cal. ist g6’sser. A.1905 | A&O 103% Aue. 703 | 10384 103 22,000 
” » ser. B.1905 | 29,192,500 A&O 10436 Apr. 23,03 | 10434 10434 5,000 
» ; » C.& D.1906 | f “O00 A & 0 10534 Apr. 8,703 | 10534 10534 1,000 
7 ” " 1 EL & F.1902 | J A&O Hs DCE. ecee «eee | #00seees 
" ooee1DIZ | 2... een A&O Mar. 17,’3 | one. a dbabesans 
“ Ist con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 | 6,809, M&N 107 Nov. 27,19” | a ern cee 
“ stamped........ 1905-1937 | 20,420,000 |.... 110 Mar. 9,703 | ions cece 
So. Facies Goa Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | 5,500, OS) een oses 2 auaeeees 
of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911; 4,180,000 gs & 3/112 Dec. 31,02. sad Emenee 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905. 862, F&A 108 May 20,02 2 | ‘iis oxen B ehenenel 
a Sabine div. 1st g6’s...1912) 2,575,000 mM&s 111% Oct. 90,02) 22220 22D | SE, 
[ " 2 peepee: eed 1,620,000 '3 & J 101 Apr.25 708 | 101 —s 101 9,000 
’ 30,” | 25 
spucern, Batra econ 6104) asamrano 33 HP ABR MT aK) shoe 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 | } 7.955.000 |M & S 9514 Apr. 25, 03 | O14 94 28,000 
" ieee inept f tes Re lel eal 
» Memph.div.1stg.4-414-5's.1996 996 | 5.183.000 (J & J 112% Apr. 15,’03 | 11246 112% 2,000 
© Cenc cincnnnneéeesnss | ol 000 5 SPOR pPevgpreg Frets 
» St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 | | 44 50.000 J& JI 95% Apr.30,03) 9554 95%) 41,000 
n registered......... o—- tI stettiemedieiies pene. ane TE xeednens 
Alabama. Central, ist 6’s....... 918|° 1,000,000 |3 & 3/120 Mar.25,01| 2.0.0 6... | cece ees 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g¢. 4’s. “1048 | 3,925,000 |S & IF 95 Dec. 4°02) 1... 2... | ccceceee 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g4s.1949 | 1,500,000 JA BO serceereeeseeeees | ones: ente | eecenecs 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916, 2,000,000 |\J & 3 120 Sept. 10, "2 | a ene 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 | 3,106,000 J & JI my, Apr. 6,703 | 11534 11534 5,000 
" con. Ist BF Ge ccccccceee 1956 12,770,000 'M&N 119% Apr. 30,'03 | —_ 117% | ~=66,000 
" —— ien g 4’s.......1988) 1 4 500.000 M&S 114 Jan. 26,703 | sien. 1 senauast 
” Dis cceacseesennnae ee LPG ntndnennseiansens | ees some | éeeeeees 
Ga. Pacific R aor 5-6's...... 1922 | 5,660,000 J & J 122 Mar. 30,03 | Leni. swine dl akaeeds 
Knoxville & Ohio, ist g6°s.....1925| 20001000 |3 & 3. 124% Feb. 1803 | 0.70) | 20000 
4 Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 15 5,597,000 J & 3 118 Apr. 23,°03/118 117 6,000 
* equip. sink. f'd g 5's, 1909 818,000 |M& S 10114 July 20,19" | tee | wacouniaean 
. deb, 5’s stamped...... 1927 | 3,368,000 |A & O 10944 Apr. 21,°08 | 10944 109 | 2,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 | 315,000 _M&N 92 Sept. 9.°02 | secs | seeseees 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 |M& S 108 Apr. 29,703 | 108 107 | 9,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6°. .1906 |} gon.gne | MB S| ccccccesccccescee | secs cee S eneiena 
small. aparteeceeettsees ‘sii f eee bore eee | seseeees 
” ser. Poaevececescens 'M & 8} an. 6,°03 coos | ccescese 
. sm ey Gueeeenceseeeounans t 1,900,000 iM&S _ widhomehene o 9 eecanene 
* ser. Recesteccesseue 1916 ‘M& 8/1238 Feb. 8,°(2 oees 
 Mierercercoian ¢ 1,100,000 | ES) ee en 
» ser. isitintaaits 1921 ‘M&s/112 Feb. 18,03 
” sm mE seeeeeeneeuseenennne t 950,000 EE ieee aot. ta A seamen 
OD .  cicdnnsantenein 1926 M&8/115 Jan. 6,°03 eben. 
b  Mngsroeomeaes } 1,775,000 |e S| on me Oe CEN Does 
eeneaneosneen 1931 1,310,000 |\M&8 114 Dec. 18,902; .... 1... | ccccccce 
Virginia Midland gen. 5’s...... 936 2,392,000 M&N_ 11434 Apr.16,°03 115 114 26,000 
» gen.5’s.gtd. stamped.1926  2°466,000 ‘wm & N. 11646 Dec.30°01. ... .. |... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


—o — 





LAST SALE. APRIL SALES. 





| | 
NAME. Principal | Amount, | ime’st 
Due. | Paid.’ price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 








|W. 0. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 93 Feb. 20, 03 


|W. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s | 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 | 
—— Isl. Ry.N.Y.1lstgtd.g.4%4’s.1943 | 
r. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414’s.1939 | 
“ Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 | 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s. 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. ' 6’s 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. th 
. Ist gold 5’s 
» 2d gold income, 5’s...... 2000 
La. Div.B.L. Ist g.5’s...19381 | 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist g 5's... 1935 
” Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. 
. en. g. 5’s 1935 | 
. anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 | 
Toledo Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 314s. 1925 


" fifty weaen ae. 4’s 


° gi 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 48.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gtg 4s...1947 
( , registered | 
" Ist lien con. g. 4’s 
" registered 
Oreg. R. R. & Nay.Co.con. g 4’s,1946 | 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. ~ g. 6'’s.1922 | 
" Ist con, g. 5’s. | 
" 4’°s& es bds.1927 
” registered. ) 
Utah & N orthern Ist 7’s 


£ | 

Virginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 | 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s 1939 
. 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1989 | 
deben. mtg series A.. oo | 


939 | 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 | 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 | 
Omaha div. Ist g. 344s..1941 | 
Tol. &Chic.div.istg.4’s.1941 | 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. — 

1943 


2 
- 


zy 


1044 Sept. 2) 102 . es 
11234 Feb. 13.°C3 ‘ict iain 
116% Apr. 24.03 116% 
117% Mar. 18,°03 | .... we. 
10134 Sept.25,19"| .... .«... 
117.) Apr. 27 03 115 
99 Feb. ‘dba: tinue 
lll Jan. 
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10914 Mar. sintiie cttw 
117% Apr. : 74% | 338,000 
3; 99 | 15,000 
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i Ss. 1943 | 

West Va.Cent’l & Pitts.ist g¢. 6’s.1911 | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 | 

* Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 | | 

. exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 | 

Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s, 1989 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 
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9214 903, 26,000 
91 Apr. 28. 03 ¢ 86,000 
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SSSSSSS= 
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STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn we Transit g. 5’s.. .1945 | 
Atl. av. Bkn .imp. g.5’s,19364 | 
" City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916. 1941 | 
" Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 
ii thi cin asta 1941 | aiidie, table 
’ Union Elev. Ist. g. 4-58.1950 | ) Apr. 30,’03 | mi 217,000 
stamped guaranteed...... ¢ 0 Apr. 8,703 | 5,000 
Kings Co, Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | ; | 87% Apr. 3,703 | 186 nats 3,000 
" stamped guaranteed ; 
Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 | 85% Jan. 5,03 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 | | 2,430,000 | 10534 Apr. 17, "95 
Conn. Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g¢44's.1951 | 99% Oct. 30,02 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 | 730 974% Junel3.19’ 
{ Deaver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s.. 1910 | | 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 | 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon.g.5’s.1905 | 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 1916 | 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s » 1980 | 
Market St. Cable Railway ist 6's, 1913 ! 


Apr. 29,03 | 105 11,000 
Jan. 20,°99| .... 
Apr. 14,°03 | 110 


Jan. 8,°03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal | 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


APRIL SALES. 








id.| Price. | Date. High. 


Low. Total. 











" refunding 4’s.......... 


re 
| Third Ave. eR y N.Y. lst g¢5’s.. "i937 








Met. et “= * hey Chic. Istg. 4°s.1938 | ! 


ERE ESR 


n” 
Mil. Elec. R. ‘Light con.30yr.g.5's.1926 | 
(M. L. & M.) Ist | 


—. St. R’y 
Bi cacnsceceseseenesesees 1919 | 


on. | 
St. “J Os. Ry. Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 | 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 | 


ON Oa 1937 | 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g.5’s.1945 | 


United Railways of St. L.1st g.4’s.1934 | 


United R. R. of San Fr. s, fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 
” 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 


Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 | 
ewe ae. ist con, g. 5’s, 1943 | } 


egister 
Third Ave. sea 3000 35,000,000 | 








| 11436 Apr. 29, 03 ‘tie 


1 
ist Dec. 3,19’ 


113 | 70,000 


92 33,000 


1816 Apr.21,’03 118%¢ 118% 5,000 


| 98 


e@eeeeeaeev ee ee een eee 


a 
> 
ct 
" 
ES 
3: gS 


9914 Mar. 27.°03 


106 Oct. 27, 799 | 
110 June26,’01 | 


109% Apr. 14, 03 | 1094 
112. Nov. 28, 99 | 

109% Dec. 14. 99 

8534 Apr. 30, 03 | 857% 
79 Apr. 30. 03 | 79 


95 | * 339,000 





yy, Apr. 17,°03 | 11094 119%4 10,000 


eee | @@e888808 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s.1920 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc. o. 5’s.1948 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
De. Mac.&. Mar,ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh, Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 48.1940 


Newport ewe Shipbuilding it 


Be BE i thnnccocssses< 1890-1990 
N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951 
” ET 


St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s 1930 
St. Louis Term!, Cupples a 
& Pro ah Co. 1st is 414’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con.g a 1923 
oa Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 
Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 





f Series rod EI: 1901-1916 
_—_—_—  . =e 1907-1917 

” i v's inpencoweannecis 1908-1918 

.  — See 1908-1918 

’ " TIN Sie 1903-1918 
. RR 1904-1919 

© & @beccoe ‘Aeeniaiaden 1904-1919 

” eed diname gael 1905-1920 
iti dt cin cicice cite delhi 





BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s. os 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s. i519 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 
Am.Thread Co., 1st coll.trust 4's. 1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 


Conso!, Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s. 1951 | 
hl el hE 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s. 4997 | 


Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5’s. 1911 | 


Illinois —— Co. debenture 5’s. . 1910 | 
conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 | 
Internat’ ‘PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s,1918 
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104 Apr. 28, 03 | aed 

10084 J une 4, 02 , 
tit Mar. TOL ae 
88 Apr. 29,°03 904% 


102 Jan.19,’94 
102. July 8,97 


eeeeeeeoeeeeveeeeee 





JS&T 101 Feb. 19,’97 | 
M& S 113% Dec. 18, 19° 


eevee eeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeoeeeaeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeene 


34 0 OCFKeb. 2,°08| .... 
| 9734 Apr. 30,03 | 9734 
91 ao. 31. 703 | 92% 
89 Mar. 25,03 eonue 
80 Jan. 12,°03 
| 105 Jan. 10, 19” 





Apr. 30,°03 | 6814 

see ok i 

r. 70% 

100 ier. 25,°03 | .... 
99 Jan. 17. ‘90, 
100 May 2. 02 | 

108 Ane. 14. 03 | 108% 


8744" 46,000 


8914 | 83,500 


eeee | @80 888808 


6044 2,328,000 


eeeeeevee 


68 «112,000 


eeeeveeee 


168 | ° 3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


| 


Amount. 


LAST SALE. 


ant f 


Price. Date. 


| E 


APRIL SALES. 





High. Low.| Total. 








Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st 25's 1928 | 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., lst g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5's. 1925 | 
Standard Rope & Twine lst g. 6’s.1946 | 
inc, g. 5’s. 1946 | 
United Fruit Co.. con. 5’s 1911 
U.S. Env. Co. ist sk .fd.g 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g Ss. fd a 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s. 1931 
U.S. Shipbldg.ist & {d g.5’sSer.A.1932 
" collat. and mge., 5’s. .1932 





BoNnDsS OF COAL AND IRON Cos. 
Colo. Cl & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 | 
Coupons a 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co, on sf g 5’s, “1943 | | 
" conv. deb. g. 5’s 1911 | 
" registered 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. “i953 | 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s.1919 | 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & I 
. Ist g.. _ 
‘ d g.5 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Goke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pieasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s.1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s,1946 
Sun. Creek Coal . sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. ist g 6’s...1917 | 


Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist gtd. g 6's. .1922 | | 

De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 | 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist. "g 5's. 1919 | 


. Bir. div. 1st con, 6’s...1917 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 | 
B’klyn Union GasCo.l|stcong. 5's. 1945 | 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s , 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s. | 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
Ist son. g. 5’s.. o 

Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c. ‘fg. 5S .1949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. istg. 5°s.1915 | 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
mange Co. a L.& Power g. 5’s..193f | 
} pore hase money 6’s....1997 | 

Edison 1.111.BkIn Ist con.g. 4’s.1939 | 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 | 

" small bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. 1927 | 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | 





N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr 25's. 1948 | | t 


( SE eeninniabeenndanin 
purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 | 
Edison bo Llu, Ist conv. g. 5’s. nang 
, 1st con. g. 5’s 
N.Y. — s.Elec. Lg.&P.1st.c.g. 5351930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
, ce 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 
. lst con. g 6’s 
" refunding g. 5’s 
. refuding registered. . 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 58.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic., Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 | 
Eq.Gas& Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 | 
Mutual FuelGasCo. Astgtd.g.5’s.1947 | 
istered 
s ghting Go. ist ¢.5's. 195i | 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st g.5’s.1949 | 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 ' 
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| 
NAME. Principal | jmount, | Inet |_ LAGE OALE. | 
Due. paid. |, Pric ice. _ Date. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 3 & 3| 96% Apr. 29,03 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.23897. 10.828.000 |2 & J 10036 Apr. 8, 02 
” FOMMCOTOG, oc ccccccccccccccees emeits Q & J| 100% Oct. 3.19” 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. Ayk: one — tr. gstdos, roves 3,905,000 3 & J| 109 Oct. 7,99 
Metrop. Te el. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s M&N . 9-6 
” - DRNONEE. ccccccccces cecsees 2,000,000 M&N 114° Nov. 7,’02 
N. Y.& N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 1,261,000 | mM & N| 10844 Apr. 15,03 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s.. i | 8,504, J3&3/|110 Apr. 2,’ 
» fundg & nege quenite Ge tal 16,000,000 mM & N/| 104%4 Apr. “5, 03 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6 metstt | 1,957,000 M&N|109 Apr.22,’03 
Northwestern Telegraph s. wren 1,250,000 gy & J|104 May 9.02 














APRIL 8 


High Low. 





10814 108% 
110-110 


UNITED STATES, | STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


ALES. 









Total. 


eeeeeveee 





NAME 





Principal | 
Due. | 
United States con. 2’s registered... .1930 ) | 
" con. 2’S COUPON............ 1 
" =~ ceanees pionuenanea 168-18) | 
° i +. cesceseodee | oy 
« 3’ssma ab bonds reg.....1908-18 [| | 97,515,660 
. ha So coupon. se | L 
" i .ccceeseneoes 
° "8 CONDOR. a atetaien nilaall aes t | 233,177, 400 } 
. Dc cccecdccccese 5 
” B's ee: + ‘eitirinamaabal some t | 118,489,900 
. BS POMMCOTOG . ccc cccccccces 
PE ccccnccoeseeooes 1904 t | 19,385,050 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 | 
Cs sn nseceuanees | 14,224,100 
. Ps cvecceccecseeesosceses 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A Ee 1906 6,259,000 
n TE ree 
. Class B i ice isk cel 1906 | 575,000 
" PTE ctcndedeceseneeons 1906 962,000 
” currency funding — 954,00 
Louisia ot jew oon. See U. S. ‘Gov. 
ouisiana new cen PETE: 914 » 
mali bonds.......... 10,752,800 
eee ~ bende: r RESET: 1894-1895 977,000 | 
orth Carolina con. 4’S8...........e0.. 1 ~ 
ae ene Bie eet t 3,397,350 | 
Se 1919 2,720,000 
South Carolina 444’s 20-40............. 933 4'392.500 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 681, 
” eee, nie aaah ebeweed it 6,079,000 
i ctaitetieenietediel items 362, 
Virginia fund: debt 2334 becstenenes 1991 |} ~ 
a Ae RNR el aR re 18,045,897 | 
" 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 3,974,966 
" » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 8.716.565 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... ‘ — 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, | 14.776. ooo | 
bond loan 3%’s series 1...... 1901 | (Marl ik 
Four marks are equa! to one dollar. a arks.) | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 2, 310,000,000 | 
Two — are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
A ARLE I: 1908 | + 3,000,000 


Regular saaery in ‘daneuninations of | 


r | 


con. 2’s coupon small bds. 1930) | 


con. 2’s reg. small bonds... 1930 





. 8S. of Mexioo External Gold Loan of 1 
1899 sin EET CE 
£100 and 
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| Qg 
Q F £107  , 10846 10734 
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J AT&O! 111% 109 | 111% 110% 
JAJIJ&O 112 109% 112 110% 
QF 13534 135 | 13514 135%6 
> + 37% 136 7% 137 | 
QF | 10336 103°" | 10354 103 | 
F&A 421 121 1084 
F&A ace wees stan 
(F&A 
| i } | 
iJ & J | 
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iJ &I 
(S& ds) | 
‘yay 106 106 106 106 
ars codes) Beesedibees 
J&d 
\J&J 
| ee PO reer 
J&I a atu on aa 
JI&d 97 95 95 95 
J&JI eeee eee eee eee 
SOO) cee of 
J&I) ..., a sb 
J&I\.... . alias 
aiieadhiaaie 12 84%, 8g 8K 
| | 
| 
‘M&S | 
QM cand 
MeN! oo. 
Qs | 9854 90144; 98 98 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Chapman.—Cullen C. Chapman, President of the Chapman National Bank, Portland, Me., 
died March 22. He was born at Bethel, Me., December 27, 1833, and after being educated, 
worked in stores in his native place and in Portland. In 1890, with his two brothers, he estab- 
lished the Chapman Banking Company, which was successful and was converted into the 
Chapman National Bank, of which Mr. C. C. Chapman became President. 


Davis.—Hon. William G. Davis, President of the Maine Savings Bank, of Portland, Me.., 
and also President of the Portland Trust Co., died April 19. Mr. Davis was one of the leading 
business men of Portland, being extensively interested in banking, real estate, railway and 
other enterprises. He had been a member of both houses of the Maine Legislature. 


Doten.—Frederick B. Doten, Cashier of the First National Bank, Chicopee, Mass., died 
April 9, aged sixty-one years. He served in the Union army throughout the Civil War, and 
was for part of the time attached to the staff of Gen. Hancock. In 1866 he located at Chico- 
pee, but afterwards engaged in business in Connecticut and New York, returning to Chico- 
pee in 1871, where he became associated in mercantile enterprises and was also elected Cashier 
of the First National Bank, which position he held until his death. 


Edwards.— David Edwards, Cashier of the Glouster (Ohio) Bank, died March 31. 


Fisher.—Hon. Milton M. Fisher, President of the Medway (Mass.) Savings Bank, died 
April 21, aged ninety-four years. He was prominent in local business eircles and also in poli- 
tics, having served in both houses of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Hanson.—Nathaniel L. Hanson, Cashier of the Citizens’ Banking Co., Perrysburg, Obio, 
died April 7, aged about sixty years. 


Hicks.—John Hicks, President of the St. Johns (Mich.) National Bank, died April 2, aged 
seventy-nine years. 


Howell.—Samuel Howell, until recently Cashier of the First National Bank of Jefferson, 
Charlestown, West Va., died April 8, aged about seventy-five years. He had been Cashier of 
the bank for thirty years. 


Long.—James W. Long, President of the Easton (Pa.) National Bank, died April 20, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was prominent in the business affairs of Eastern Pennsylvania for 
half a century, and was a trustee of Lafayette College, to which he contributed liberally. 


Mallory.—S. H. Mallory, President of the First National Bank, Chariton, Iowa, died 
March 26, aged sixty-eight years. Mr. Mallory had served as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture and was otherwise prominent in the affairs of bis State and locality. 


McClure.—Ira T, McClure, Assistant Cashier of the State Bunk, of Elkcreek, Neb., died 
April 3, aged twenty-nine years. 

Murdock.—Alexander Murdock, President of the First National Bank, Washington, Pa., 
died April 14, aged eighty years. In 1861 he was appointed United States marshal for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, and served in this capacity for eleven years. 


Royce.—Geo. E. Royce, a director of the Baxter National Bank, of Rutland, Vt., since its 
organization in 1870,died March 5. Mr. Royce was born at Orwell, Vt., in 1829. He was 
largely interested in successful business enterprises and had received a number of political 
honors, having been elected to the State Senate last fall. He was highly regarded by his 
fellow directors for the faithfulness and ability with which he upheld the bank’s interest 
during a service of thirty years on its board of directors. 


Strain.— David Strain, Vice-President of the National Bank of Kinderhook, N. Y., died 
April 24, aged fifty-nine years. He began life as a poor boy, but at the time of his death was 
one of the wealthiest men of his county. 


Williams.—Hon. John T. Williams, President of the West Side Bank, Scranton, Pa., died 
April 3. He was born in Wales in 1839, and came to this country at the age of sixteen. He 
secured work as a laborer in the mines, and was later made foreman. In 1886 he engaged in 
the mercantile business at Scranton. Mr. Williams was twice elected a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. He was one of the original stockholders in the West Side Bank, and 
had been President for some time. 





